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PREFACE. 


As one saith in a brave kind of expression, the sun 
never sets in the Spanish dominions, but ever shines 
upon one part or other of them.” So remarked Bacon 
of a country which is now one of the least considerable 
of the powers of Europe, ignorant that one day the 
“ brave expression ” would be a simple truth when 
applied to his own. In like manner, it perhaps never 
occurred to Gibbon that the phrase he seems to de- 
light so mucli in repeating, the Homan World,” 
might be adopted and modified with more than equal 
propriety by future historians of the British empire. 
Home was great and powerful at a time when the 
rest of the world was mean and weak, but England is 
a giantess even among the proudest nations of the 
earth ; and as for the extent of her territory, to use the 
felicitous language of Webster, “ her morning drum- 
beat following the sun, and keeping company with 
the hours, circles the earth daily with one contJimous 
and unbroken strain of its martial airs.” 
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PREFACE. 


When the author of these volumes was invited to 
prejDare a Survey of the British world in the east, 
he was at first of opinion that the comparative 
smallness of the space to which he was restricted 
would prove a disadvantage. But so far from this 
being the case, although it has unquestionably added to 
his labour, it has saved him from the imprudence of 
entering into competition with better writers, and enabled 
him to produce a work which will not be subjected to 
invidious comparison. The intelligent publishers saw 
that, at least in so far as the two principal countries 
to be treated of were concerned, a History, in the 
usual sense of the word, was not wanting : they desired 
rather to have the spirit and results of history in a 
form at once popular and practical. They knew, like- 
wise, that meritorious Abridgments already existed; 
but at any rate they were desirous of avoiding the 
details of such indices which, by crowding the memory, 
render it difficult for the reader to grasp and com- 
prehend the subject. The present work, therefore, 
aspires only to give the heads of knowledge ; and 
the author trusts that there will be found in it the 
materials for correct thought even where he has been 
unable to use them aright himself, and that it may 
thus serve to stimulate the curiosity, expand the 
mind, and invigorate the judgment. 

Thus much it has been considered necessary to say, 
in order to explain any paucity of names and other 
details whicli may be observed in the following pages. 
Few events of any importance have been voluntarily 
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omitted ; but the reader is referred to other works for 
a personal account of the actors. 

The same restriction must be applied to the com- 
mercial information ; which is intended to give the 
merchant and economist an idea of the nature, value, 
and resources of the various markets, and thus to 
serve as an introduction to the circular and price- 
current that are to be found elsewhere. 

In spelling proper names, the author has had nothing 
in view but the practical nature of his book. He has 
adopted, therefore, that mode of spelling to which he 
supposed his readers to be most accustomed; although 
in doubtful cases he has of course assumed the privilege 
of a casting vote. The Arabian prophet, for instance, 
he has called Mahomed by way of a compromise ; 
although, if his own ear is to be trusted, Muhummud 
would be nearer the sound. As for the French 
Mehemet, it resembles nothing in nature but the 
bleat of a goat. 

It needs only be added on this subject, that at the 
request of the publishers he has refrained from encum- 
bering his pages with those notes and references, 
which, in the case of a book of greater pretensions, 
might be reckoned indispensable. 

“ Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, Bermuda, and the 
Bahamas,” says an American writer, “ overawe and 
command the entire stretch of our Atlantic coast ; 
while the West India Islands guard the entrance to 
the Gulf of Mexico, and Canada environs us upon 
our northern border — to which he might have added 
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that the Hudson’s Bay territory extends backwards to 
the pole. But the eastern march of England is by far 
the most remarkable. Not to mention Gibraltar and 
Malta which dominate the Mediterranean, the whole 
outer coast of Africa is dotted with her settlements 
and fortresses ; Ascension — Saint Helena — Mauritius — 
guard the intercourse of the two hemispheres ; Hin- 
dostan is her own ; along the shores of the Biirman 
dominions, Siam, and the Malay peninsula are her 
ports and her cities ; from Singapore she commands 
the Indian Archipelago ; and in China her colony of 
IIong-Kong, with a magnificence of spirit worthy of 
her destiny, throws open to the world that commerce 
which her arms had made her own. But this is not 
all. A new continent spreads its prodigious expanse 
on the ocean between India and America ; and there 
this modern mother of empires has already planted 
her standard round the coasts — east, west, north, and 
south — and the ceaseless hum of English industry 
mingles with the voice of the Pacific. 

To describe the progress of this eastward stream, and 
the countries it fertilizes, together with those that lie 
near its course, is the object of the work now submitted 
to the public ; and the author can only regret that the 
execution of the task is not likely to harmonize so 
well as he could wish with the greatness and utility 
of the design. 
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TJIK 

1]1UTISH WORLD IN THE EAST. 

BOOK I. 

;[IE ITTSTOUY OF INDIA PROM THE EARLIEST TIME 
TO THE DOWNFAL OF THE MAHOMEDAN EMPIRE. 

CJIAPTEH I. 

lx\DIA AS KNOWN TO TIIK CHEEKS. 

''Fiie j)liitc«Tu of Central Asia is g*oncrally looked upon as 
the cradle of the liuuian race. From this elevation nii- 
inm’oiis chains of mountains radiate on all sides, furniing 
the skeleton of the continent, distingnishing climates, and 
laying out the sites of tribes and nations. From the 
same original centre, we are told, men first went forth to 
])eo]dc tlie regions thus prepared for th- iii by nature; 
and ever since, the torrent of population has continued 
to burst from time to tinui u]»on the worhi. Idie pro- 
genitors of maidxind are usually divided by speculative 
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])liilos()j)li(*rs into (liir(Tont races, from wliom their de- 
sceiidants arc sii])j)Osed to derive both their physical and 
moral characteristics; hnt others, insisting nj)on tlie iiatii- 
ral equality of all human heing-s, derive them from one 
original stock, and ascribe the varieths they ])resent to 
the intiuence of circumstance's. Accoi’ding to the bitten' 
thee>ry, the Hind()e)S might lie regarded as me*rely a 
tro])ical variety e)f tlic Caucasian race; the islaneh'rs of 
the Inelian i\rchi])e'lago, again, as the ce>nnecting link be- 
tween them and the Chinese ; while the Chinese, Indo- 
(Jliincse, Japanese, Cewenins, and the whole of the Tartar 
tribe's, exhibit undeniable proofs e)f consangninity. 

Tlic Hinde)e>s are dese*rihed by senne as the e'ai'liest in- 
habitants of India, while e>thoi*s point to the* various t]'ibe?s 
still lurking in the forests, and in re*e*e*sses of tlie meiun- 
tains, without ajiparenit connee'iion in religion or manners 
vvitli the body of the iieople, as being more* likely to 
eleserve the <diaracteT eif aborigines. A\'hen the waiieler- 
ing family of man, howeve*r, first feuinel their way through 
the geu’ges of the Himalaya, it was in all preibability in 
small eletachments, which may eithe*r have bf*en disleielgeel 
hy succe'celing and mightier tide's of ])e)])ulatie)n, or may 
have lied to remote parts of the* ce)untry at the ajipear- 
ance of a peo])le to whom their ancesteirs had belonged, 
hut whom they hael now forgotten, even in tj-aelition. 
The epiestion, hcMvever, is e)f no moment in a ])ractical 
work like the pre'semt. It is suthcie'iit tin t the gre'at boely 
of the Hindoos form a tribe so jie^culiar as to be con- 
siel(3red by some a distinct race of mankind. But tlienr 
character, it canne)t be elenieel, may have been preservetl, 
if it was not impressed, by tlm nature of their habitat. 
Their country was at first the fertile banks of rivers and 
water-courses, all besides remaining a desert till the in- 
troduction of artificial irrigation. The movement of 
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po])nlatlon was no doubt rapid in a rf*i>ion wlioro the ooni- 
niand of nature to incri'asc and multiply was sceonded 
by warmth and abundance ; the human tide must, in a 
com])arativ(‘ly early ai»’e, have overspread the sunny 
valleys of liindostan; and must then luive b(‘('n hemmed 
in, or driven back upon its(‘lf, by the ocean and tin* 
Himalaya, the Indus and the lirahmapootra. 

The limits thus casually mentioned would s('em to be 
the true boundaries of the country ; but the natural 
division of the task w(i have essayed requires us, liefore 
])rcq)arin<j^ to (uiter into the minuter (piestions of ^('ogra- 
[)hy, to endeavour to convey some general id(ja of its 
grand geological distinctions. The idea, however, must 
necessarily be vague and incomplete, for the materials 
are scanty, and ])]*obably not so accurate as could be 
(h'sired. India, in fact, may be said to be still unex- 
plored by s^uence ; for our inlbrmation has hithei'to been 
chirdiy dei'ived from those meritorious individuals who, 
stimulated by natural taste and genius, luive from time to 
time mingled nobler studies with their jirofessional ])ur-- 
suits, and thrown u])on war or trade the lights of ])hi- 
losophy. 

Th(i J limahiya, chain is understood to commence to the 
northward of tlie city of Cabool, whence it stretches, 
mid(‘j* the Atlgliaii name of Hindoo Koosh, to tlui confines 
of Cashmei’c, a distance of four hundred and forty g(‘0- 
graj)hical miles. Here it gives ])assage to the Indus, on 
the farther side of which, assuming i^s own nu're appro- 
j)i*iate ap2)ellation (meaning the Abode of Snow), it 
pursues a south-eastern, course, separating India from 
Thibet, till it is lost to observation in llu' unexplored 
country beyond Jlhootan. It is supposed, howcjvur, to 
traverse afterwards the most southern ])ro.:nces of the 
Celestial Empire, gradually sinking in elevation till it 

n i 
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tlio (liiiiesc S(‘n. Tliis stupciulons rango is 
r(i(4voiic(i the loftiest in the world, aftbrding, for at least a 
tliousand miles, a s('ries of elevations twenty-one thousand 
feet above the level of the sea, with various suunnits risin<^ 
beyond that hei^^ht about six thousand more. 

14ie more elevated portion of the mountains, so far as 
they have been surveyed, are composed of ])rimitive rocks, 
but more esj)ecially of gneiss, with only occasional veins 
of granite intermixed, and ])eds of micac'ious schist. The 
other constituents arc hornblende-schist, chlorite-slate, 
and crystalline lime-stone, sup})orting clay-slate and 
iiiuty slate; with sand-stone towards the base, forming the 
southern steps of the chain. IVo trace has y('t been dis- 
cov(‘r(‘d of volcanic action ; and these sublime mountains 
may be su])posed to retain the identical shape they received 
when tin? (‘rust of tin* globe was first fornn^d. Neitln*r a re 
tb(‘ir elevat(*d ])arts sul)j(,*(*t to the vicissitudes of the 
s(*asons which elsewhere changx* the aspe(*t of mature. 
No rain falls njion their h(‘ads, to frc'ezc* into ghnne^us, and 
b(‘ agaiii dissolved into torrents, but their peaks of primi- 
tive rock ar(5 covered with (‘ternal sno>v. Tn the nann's 
given to ditf(*rent jiarts of the range* — Ilimadri, J lima, rat, 
lliniachil, and llimalichil — snow is always tln^ distin- 
guishing (‘x])ression. Himalaya (the grand colh'ctive 
a])p(']lation), it need hardly be added, is one of the gods 
of the country, the father of the holy Gunga, and the step- 
father of Siva the Destroyer. 

Kunning for a certain distance nearly parallel with this 
range, there is anotlnw of inf(;rior elevation, composed of 
the saine materials, but with sand-stone as the [irincijial 
sui'face rock, which forms the southern barrier of the 
valley, of the Ganges and Jumna. 

There are also three mountain ranges disposed in a very 
remarkable manner along the si(h.*s, and across the base 
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of IViiinsiiliir Iiidiii.* Tlic western, or Miihibiir range, 
eoinnienees at Kaiuleisli, and stretelies along tli(j coast, at 
a distance averaging* alioiit forty miles, till it terniinat(^s 
near (ya])e Comorin, overlooking the Indian Ocean. 
During tliis course, tlie ])rimitive rocks an? fi-ecjiumtly 
s(.‘en al)ov(i tlie surfaccg soinetiin(‘s in ])eaks of granite six 
thousand feet (and one, it is said, seventeen liundred fe(‘t 
more) above the level of the sea ; but tlie distinguishing 
geological fealuni is the* sujK'rimaimbent trap in tlui 
northern ])art of the range, and the iron clay, or laterite 
in the south. The former of th(‘S(i basaltic, foianations 
(*onf(*rs u])ou the landsca[)(i a character of wild and 
romantic beauty, tlie hills sometimes rising in vast tca*- 
ra(*es, and sometiiiK's in tabular masses, with de(‘p gulfs 
Ix'tweeu ; the whole clothed wutli forests of t(‘ak, and 
the otlier maj(‘sti(‘. trees of India. 

Tim primitive rocks of the Continent risej again in thi; 
island of Ceylon, the elements, however, whicli compose! 
them being fre(pi(!Utly in such unusual |)ro]M)rtlons as to 
confuse the geologist. Quartz, hornblende, and dolomite? 
are found, but not in mountain masses ; w ith tlie I'ecent 
Ibi-iuatious eif lime-stone and sanel-stone*, the? latte?r forming 
a belt ]*ouud the whole islanel, ])etAvme?n low and high-water 
mark. The mountains here* are! in cemtinuems chains, like? 
those of the! main lanel, ami rise! in some cases to the? 
elevation of live thousanel feed, with oiu! or two pe*aks a 
thousand feet higher. 

Returning tei the Peminsiila, the (!aste!rn, or ( airomaudel 
range! commemms at the! valle*y of (mimbaioor, Avhere! it 
may be said to issue from tlio >v(‘ste‘rn, or Malabar range, 
and it extends north warel to aliout the same latituele*, 
where the lattcir begins. Its g(?ne!ral elevatiem is lower, 

No i>cirt of India is a peninsuhj, Inil tlio ajjplication ‘f tiio nnwv is now 
so generally received, that it wc'uld be dillicidt to get rid of it. 
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aiul for tills reason tlic rivers wliieli Iiavi? tlieir sources in 
the lofty table land between the two rangcis (wliich are 
commonly, though improperly tcrm(‘d gliaiits) descend, 
with few exceptions, through its valleys and gorges into 
the Bay of Bengal. The loftiest portions yet surveyed, 
do not greatly exceed three tliousand feet. Tlie sides and 
base of the mountains arc comjiosed of granite, gneiss, 
and mica slate, interspersed occasionally with clay shite, 
horncblende slate, flinty slate, chlorite and talc slate, and 
primitive or crystalline lime-stone. 

The Vindhya range stretches across the country in 
such a manner as to form the base of an irri^gular triangle, 
the two other sides of which are the Coromandel and 
Malabar chains. The Vindhya mountains, howevcjr, have 
comparatively little geological connexion with the jieniii- 
sula farther than the Krishna river, and should rather 
considered as a ])ortion of the general sch(*me of Centra I 
India. The grand and peculiar feature of the whole of 
this surface is the superincumbent trap, which is said to 
cover an area of two hundred thousand sepiare miles. 
The other rocks are granitic, with sand-stoiu) ; but tluj 
whole of India is peculiarly barren of more recent forma- 
tions than the latter. The coal strata are numerous 
throughout the entire country; but of these and other 
mineral riches, we shall have to treat in another jilaci', 
A thing worthy of mention, however, and hardly suscep- 
tibhi of explanation is, that the rarity of organic nunains, 
both in the stratified rocks and diluvial soil, is the most 
striking ])henomenon in Indian geology. 

Connected with the western limits of the Vindhya 
range, by a curved line of hills, are the Aravulli moun- 
tains, which stj‘(‘tch almost to Delhi, and serve as a 
liarrier between Central India and the western desert. 
These mountains rari'ly exceed two thousand feet above 
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ilio l(?vcl of tb(i scii, jiltlioiigh Moiinl Alioo, in tlic noigli- 
Ijoiirhood, is supposed to rise to the lu'iglit of live tlion • 
sand Tlndr eonqiositioii is granite, ineliiding* sicniite. 

T]i(i Indian Desert, a geolog'ieal feature of a diftennit 
kind, l)nt quite as reniarkalile as the others, ('xtends 
laterally from the Aravnili range to tlu^ valley of Sinde. 
On the north it in(*ets the valley of the Snth‘dg(', and on 
the south is lost in the linnn, or great salt marsh of 
(hiteh. From Jlyderahad, as far north as Ooeh, in 
looking eastward from the river, the visihhi horizon is a 
hidwark of sand, frcMpiently two hnndnMl feet high, 
guarding the valley of the Indus like the wall of a 
fortr(‘ss. This is the commeneement of the Desert, whieh 
is well ehai’aeteri/ed by its native name, Maroostliali, or 
flu? liegion of Death. It consists, with tin? exception of a 
few oases, of hills of looser and heavy sand, which som(‘- 
tinies cliange their position and siiapc's jit the ca]>ric(i of 
the wind, and which, but for tin* intervention of tiu! 
Aravidli mountains, would long ago hav(? subniergcal tin* 
whole of Central India. The tiunn is an immense* 
morass of salt and mud, tho area of which is estimated at 
(‘ight thousand sejuare niil(‘s. The salt dejiosits are.* 
cliietly fornuMl by the rive*r Looni, rising in the Aravnili ; 
anel in some ])laces the* incrustations are so tliick as to 
have the ajipe^arance of simw. This line of eh'sert, 
wheth(*r of land or salt, stretching northwarel to the 
Sutleelge, is the graiiel eh*fence of India e)n the west. It 
is skirted by the valley of the Indus, be‘ye)nel which the 
sandy desert is continued. The country of I lie Punjab, 
therefore, forming the north-we*st ce)rne‘r betwe‘e*n the 
desert and the Himalaya, ahbrds the only jmint of access 
in this direction for an army. 

It is obvious that a region so secuirely enclosed wltliin 
natural barriers must have remained for a considerable 
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periotl unknown to tho rest of tin? world. Before tlic* 
veil was witlulrawn India had arrived at maturity ; and 
tlui wanderini^ lairopcans found, in the country of the 
I'histern “ barbarians,” a civilization as ndined as their 
own, though so strange and jieculiar as to per])lex as 
much as it astonislied them. Long bcLore this period, 
however, the productions of India were known in the 
Avest by means of the southern Arabians, wlio a])])ear to 
have b(?en tlie first carri(‘r-merchants of the Avorld ; and 
even that early caravan Avhich purcliased tlie tiu'Ciirite 
son of Jacob for tAventy pieces of silver Avas loaded Avitli 
“ spiceries” as Avell as the balm and myrrh of Canaan and 
Arabia. But in the first ages of for(‘ign commerce the 
d(?alers kncAV littlc‘ of each other, their transactions )>eiiig 
carried on Avith mutual distrust, and fre([iienlly in pro- 
found silenc(‘ ; and for this reason the wealthy and 
AT)luptuous Egyptians continued for centurits to enjoy 
the luxurie - of the East Avithoiit learning any tiling of tluj 
country Avhence they derived them. 

Eive hundred and fourteen y(*ars before Chi’ist, Darius 
the son of irystasjies, if Ave may d(‘pend ujion the sole 
authority of lI(*rodotus, extended the Ihu’sian sover(‘ignty 
to the Valley of the Indus ; but ca (ui if there is no ex- 
aggeration in this statenu'iit, the fact does not sexun to 
havx* dissi])ated in any considerable d(*gre(' tlu) ignorance 
Avhich prevailed resjif'cting the country and the ])(‘0])1('. 
One hundred and eighty-seven years later, iiowev(‘r, 
Alexander the Great obtained at least a glinijise of that 
region of mystery which had so long stimulated the 
curiosity of the Avorld. After establishing his authority 
in Persia, the conqueror niarclied towards the Indus by 
the way of Candahar, and probably Cabool, and cross(‘d 
the river at the site of the jiresent city of Attock. The 
Jailum ho is sujiposed to have passed at Uotas, the 
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|)r(>])nl)ly lower down, nnd tlie l?avee at Lalion*. 
Idiese tliree rivers are iiieiitioned in elassi(*al story as tlu* 
llyd:ih})es, tlic Acesiiies, and the Jlydraotes. 1I(^ pro- 
eec'ded thence to tlie Siitledge (Ilyphasis), where liis en- 
canij)nient is supposed to have been soinewliere between 
Adj odin and ])ebal])oor: at all events it must have been 
as far southward as the coinniencenient of the Desert, 
lie next re-crossed the Ilavee and cncain])ed on tin; 
banks of the Chenanb till the tloodiiijLC of the coiintiy in 
the rainy season coinjadled him to niovi; hi^luM* nj), to 
so i>‘r(‘at a distainn* that five days were aftc'rwards oc(*u- 
j)ied in drop])ing down Ihe river to its conilnence with 
tin; Jailnm. He next jwoceeded to Monltan aiid Ooch, 
and desccMided tin; Indus to Patala, tin; nnxhn’ii I'atta ; 
whence; he turned away with his army to return throut»’h 
the desert to P(;rse[)olis, leaving* N(‘archus to conduct the 
lleet alonj^ the coast to the Eu})hrates. 

This ex])(?dition threw some light upon the condition of 
the fronticu* countries oF India, ])ut the vast region within 
the boundary line remained still a land of dreams. Even 
the intelligcmce collected, apparently with so much can; 
and mineteness, by Alexander’s otlicers respecting tin; 
Punjab and the Valley of the Indus, must be receiv(‘d 
with caaition. The army was harassed by nunK;rous 
and })owerFul (Uiemies, and sutfi;red so greatly by the 
rains and inundations peculiar to a season of the year 
when the o])erations ev(;n of tin; native; troops are sus- 
])ended, that at length its vexation terminate d in elown- 
right mutiny. This could not have induced a state; e)f 
mind favourable for general inepiiry; anef apcorelingly 
we find the casualties of the seasons ele'^cribed with a 
minuteness whicdi is true to this day, while the re‘pe)rts 
cone'enuiing the inhabitants, tlnlr numbers, manners, ajid 
institutions, may reasonaldy be‘ suspected of cxaggej’atio?i. 
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A lUodoiTi IiidiHii iniglit in Ids ])crsoii 1)(‘ Inkeii for tlio 
orlglnjil of tlie ])ortrait dniwii by Al(,‘xand(‘r\s »^ciicrals of 
tlio Hindoo of the Valley of the Indus; but tliis fidelity 
in ii matter whitdi came under tlie cognizance t)f tlie 
s(‘nses, is no reason why Ave should bestow implicit confi- 
dence upon the fact n^ported by Arrian on tlu* saiin^ 
authority, that India to the west of the Sutledge was in- 
habited by one hundred and (‘ighteen nations, or that tlu^ 
kingdom of Poriis, one of tlui ])riiic(‘s of the Punjab 
wliose dominions consisted of the doab between the 
Jailuin and the Chenaub, contained tliree hundred cities. 
All we can say with truth is, that the country Avas 
populous ; tliat the inhabitants lived under regnlarly- 
c.onstltuted governments; that some of the more striking 
customs and institutions of the people, such as the sati, 
and the distinctions of castes were the same as in our own 
day ; and that a consid(‘ral)le trafiic was iu all pro])ability 
carried on tiiroughout the Punjab, and down tlie Avhole 
(?ours(‘ of th(i Indus. 

As for the country hoav called Ilindostan, it ap])ears to 
liave bemi divided among various ]>etty ])i*inc,es, altlioiigh 
oiu* ]>owerful kingdom, known to tlui IVIacedonians as the 
territory of the Prasij, extended for some distance on 
both sid(‘s of the (bulges. This jieople Avere ])repar(‘d to 
oppose tlie western advamturers Avitli an army of twenty 
tliousand cavalry, tAve hundred thousand infantiy, two 
thousand armed chariots, and many chiphants ; a force 
greatly superior to that of Alexander himself, Avhich, 
Avhen he descended the Indus, consisted of a hundred and 
twenty thousand men and two hundred (dej)hants. It is 
probable, lioAvever, that the jiOAvers of (Jentral India had 
lieanl as little of tlui Macedonian hero as he Iiad of tlumi ; 
or if any report at all reached them of his advent, tiny 
])erha}>s lookiai iijion the ev<mt Avith more curiosity than 
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dread. After the Pniijab, lie had no furtluM- 

o|)p()rtunlty of aeijuiring- a kiio\vledi»e of tlie inner 
eomitr'^, for the great desert of Maroosthali iiiterveiUMl ; 
and on his part he left no memorials Avluitever of his 
visit. His footste])s may be said to have been lost in the 
inundations of the Indus. His mareh (‘lsewh(!re may b(^ 
traced to this day by the tumuli and coins wliieh are 
found in its course ; and if the written history of the 
exjiedition w(;re lost, the traveller, jndging by the monu- 
ments and sites of forgotten cith^s, mio-ht be able at least 
to say, “ Hen? passed a conqueror.” But on tlu^ liiui of 
tlie Indus, where so many stupendous (‘vents took place, 
— where Ah'xander, sweeping down the magniiicc'iit riv(‘r 
with bis H(‘(it of two thousand vess(.‘lsand his long array of 
warj’iors and (‘l(‘phants marching on either bank, jiroliably 
felt himself in a position ofgreat(‘r dignity than he had ever 
oecuj)i(‘d b(‘fore, — and wluu’e tlu; ambitious spirit, whicdi, 
unsatisficxl with the honours of (^arth, as})ir(‘d to a jihua! 
(;v(*n among the gods of his country, felt no doubt 
its iiercest cravings after ])osthumous fame, — here a few 
unc(‘rtaiu r?tymoIogies are ail the (‘vidences of his care(‘r. 

histories of Aristobuhis and l^tohmiv the son of 
Lagus live again in the ])ag(‘s of Arrian and (Quintus 
(hirtius; luit not one luonuimmt, not one ])hysical fi-ag- 
ment of antiipiity, how(iver minute, survives on the liaiiks 
of the Indus to attest the facts tliey chronicle. This 
mighty and capricious river has oblihirated tin.* tra,(*(‘s 
of the hero, but the revolutions of two thou: and ycairs 
have left those of the author as distinct as evi r. 

After the death of Alexandor, the couiitrks on the 
w(‘st of the Sutledgx', which had been ainiexcHl to the 
jVracedonian dominion, made no effort to legain tlu'ir 
independence'; but the (hmgc'iic peojde w' have nnii- 
tioiicd, the Ih’asij, had not relaxed from their warlike 
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attitude, and Solcueus undertook in person an cxj)cdition 
against tlicin. lie is supposed to liave sueeceded in 
j)cnetrating into Ilindostan, l)iit no aiitlicntic record of 
tins event has conic down to our time, lie concluded a 
treaty, however, witli Sinsarchand, tlic king of tlic Prasij, 
wliom tlie Greeks called Sandracotta, ])y whicli both 
])arties retained their territories. Seleiuais afterwards 
sent Megastl Idles (one of Alexander’s officers) as his 
ambassador to Sandracotta; but the mixture of trutli 
and fable in sucli parts of his relation as are |)reserved 
by Strako and others, renders him of little use as an 
authority. In some geogra])hi(‘al points he is sullicieiitly 
correct; ])ut he tells also of men who used tlieir enor- 
mous ears for a cloak, who were born willi only one ('y(*, 
wlio were without noses, or inoutJis, whose heads wen* 
sha[)ed like a wedge, who vv(‘re only thr(‘e spans in 
height. Another emliassy, attended witli even smaller 
results in die acquisition of knowledge, was the last 
coniniunicatiou of tin* Syrian kings with India. They 
appear to have abandoned their possessions in tin; Punjab 
and on the Lower Indus soon after the death of Seleucus, 
but at wliat jn-ecise date*, or under what circumstances, is 
unknown. 

The intercourse of the [)rinces of Bactria, a Gi*eek 
kingdom, lietvveeii the Punjab and the Casjiian, is in like 
manner involved in obscurity. Some say that th(*y re- 
covered the delta of the Indus subdued by Alexandei*, 
and lost by his successors ; and some, that they made 
extensive conquests even in the heart of India. No 
more trace, howiwer, was left by them than by the hero, 
of some inconsiderable fragments of whose cmpirii 
theirs was foi iiied ; and after the latter had existed for 
about a, hundred and thirty years, a liorde of Tartars from 
llie c(m liiK.'s of ( liina swej>t away for ever from that })arl 
of Asia tin* dominion of tlu! (J reeks. 
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l^roiii this ])erio(l to tlio invasion of tlio Malioniodaiis 
tlio ])olitlcal history of tlie extraordinary people* whose? 
destiiiic's we have nnelertaken to ske'tdi is a blank, which 
the; le*arned have in vain ende*avonreel io fdl iij). I)nrini»- 
a ^’re*at yiart of the S])ae*c their own chronicles arc silenit, 
althoii]i>h te) make ii]) for this the;y are surprisingly minute; 
in their de'scrij)tie)n eif the (?ve*nts of myriads of ye*ars 
he'fore. Shut np hy natural barriers fre)m the; i‘e;st of 
mankind, their imagination hael full le*isure to expatiate 
in the* a1>ysm of anticpiity. Possessing no re*Iatie)ns with 
othe*r e*ountries, whitdi e‘lsewhere serve for evide*nces and 
corrections e)f history, the‘y were able to construct witli- 
out contradiction a chronology of their own. Put no 
pcoph' in the* woi’hl hael le*ss neeel of exagg(;ration in that 
point ; for it is e*vid(;nt that in the time of Ah'xaneler tlie 
(ireat th(‘ir civilization had already reache;d its culminating 
point, al*t(*r which all is degraelatiem, however slight, and 
deedim*, however gradual. 

''fhe; iriiidoo clironology cannot be receiveel in ])art and 
rej(‘ct(*d in ])art, for it is pe*rfe<*t in its construe*tion : we 
must believe it to ])e; e*ither a se(pience of facts, or a Ave'll- 
imagiiK'd tie'tiou. Those writers wlu) use* this very pe*j‘- 
fection as an argume‘nt in its favour, forget that the; 
Hrahmins are as pe;rf(*ct in edher matters a])out which 
the*y can know as little. Their syste;ni of geograjihy, 
for instance, with its seven de*cps, or continents, scparateel 
from e*ae;h other ]>y an almost iiiHuite; e)ce'an, is not more; 
wild than their system of mortal time : anel it is not meire 
true*. The sea, in faed, was to this hermit nation, a field 
as vague and liinitle;ss as thu; l^vst, anel they j)lunge;el into 
both with a;] the fervour e>f an oriental imagination. 

If we receive no guidance:*, however, from the native 
chroniclers, avc are at le*ast able to detcrnr*;e, as neaily 
as is nece*ssary, the social jiosition of tlie jieople wlien 
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'^riic extriivagaiit accounts given by the ancients, lunv- 
(^vor, of tlic virtue, wisdom, and ha])])iness of tbe Indians, 
must be c]ass(‘d witli their report of tlie statuni of tlio 
Punja]) nations. Tlie former, they t(‘ll us, were philo- 
soj)hors, and tJie latter giants; by whicli we merely 
understand that Porus and his subjects were tall, and tluj 
]X‘0])le generally pros]K‘rous, and living under an ord(;rly 
government. The laws themselv(‘s, however, have conu^ 
ilown to our day, and they throw a still more distinct light 
u])ou the condition of tin; inhabitants of India long before 
the dawui of authentic history. 

The laws of Menu, tlu' date of wdiich may be vaguely 
stated at about a thousand yc'ars Ixdbrci Christ, (evidently 
ref(‘r to a nation long ])ast the age of barl)arism. Among 
tin; su])jects of legislation are the int(n’est on loans, and 
tlie nature of ])lcdges and other securities ; the division of 
heritable projierty, partnershi}) in business, ])urchasc and 
sale, non-j)erformancc of agreements of various kinds, 
slander, disputes between husband and wdfe, res])ect and 
politeness, and otlu'r matters which could occu])y tlui 
attention only of a people in an a<lvanced stage of civiliza- 
tion. It should be remarked, howevTU’, that a body of 
laws does not form national character, ])ut is formed by 
it. In all probability, the code of Menu merely reduced 
to w riting, in a collective form, the existing regulations of 
the country; and this is the more probable, from tin* 
religious respect which they inculcate throughout to 
“immemorial custom.” If at the dab? of tin* compilation, 
tlie Hi)]doos had been in a state of barbarism within th(‘ 
memory of man, this remarkable injunction Avould never 
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have bc'oii ^ivoii. Tlui laws of Menu, tliovcfove, altliougli 
indicating’ tlio state of civilization a. tlionsand years before 
the Cbristian (‘ni, rendtn* us lillb; or no assistanci^ in 
determining how long that state had then existed ; and 
the question of the a]iti(|nity of their refinement will 
probably remain lor ever a debatable ground foi* the' 
speculations of the learned. All we know is, that at 
some ])eriod so remote as to mock the usual calculations 
of chronology, the Hindoos must have attained to a high 
degree of civilization, although its kind may b(j hardly 
intelligible to anotluu* ])(‘A>])le, r(‘fined not like them by 
the revolutions of tim<% but by the collisions of the world. 
The grand distinctivci feature in Hindoo civilization, and 
tin* cir(*nmstance to which it owes its arrest at a c(‘rtain 
point of |)rogress, is the system of caste. Among other 
anci(‘nt nations the same system existed, howunun* dilhu*- 
ently modilied, at the commemamient of tluj march of 
retimmient; but with them, after having performed its 
otKc(*, it gradually gave way under the influence of cir- 
cumstances. Among the Hindoos, on the contrary, it 
was part and ])arcel of the religion of the country; it 
could only be overwdielnuMl in the ruins of tluj temj)les; 
and it tlKM-eforc grew with the growth, ajul strengthened 
witli the strength of civilization. The Jirahmin ])ro- 
ceedeil from the mouth of the Divine lj(‘ing, and it was 
his proviiK'e to ju’ay, to read, and to instruct, — to be, in 
fact, th(i repn'sentative of Ciod upon earth; the Chsatrya 
issued from his arm, and it Avas his to fight and to 
govern ; the Vaisya from his thigh or belly, and his duty 
it was to ])i'ovide the necessaries of litij by agricidture ainl 
traffic ; the Sudra from his feet, and his poi’tion w as 
labour and servitude. This classification belonging essen- 
tially to an early stage of socaety, was not, as olstwvliere, a 
mere step, however important, in the progress of the nation. 
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for it existed, as wo liavo said, in tin* })enBaiienc(? of tlie 
Bralimiiiical faitli itself. After perniittiiig, therefore, as 
luucdi scope as was possible, under the eireuinstanees, to 
the natural expansiveiiess of the human mind, it oi)crated 
like a chain upon the people, confining their social j)rogi’ess 
within a certain limit, which only its ruptun? could permit 
them to pass. 

Let us observe furtlnu*, for this is an important ))oint 
which seems to have received little attention from historians, 
that it is to the same system of caste, and neither to the na- 
ture of their climate, nor the indolence of tlieir disposition, 
that we ought to attribute the suj)in(uu‘ss of the great body 
of Hindoos under foreign invasion. The standing armies 
of tlui princes comprehendcid, it is to b(‘ su])]>osed, nearly 
the whole of the soldier caste, and tlie great mass of the 
p(‘ople were not mendy ignorant of the use of arms, but 
forbidden to use them. The merchants, liusbandmen, 
and artificers, had no sympathies in common with the 
fighters. Their occupation was us much forbidden to 
tliern as that of teaching or governing ; they had nothing 
whatever to do Avith it ; and th(‘y carcTl litth; about the 
event of a battfij, ])rovided they Avere jx'nnitted to buy 
and sell, and labour as usual. After a defeat, the soldiers 
had no resources to fall back upon, no aJli(is to fly to, no 
recruits to muster, and it Avas hopehvss to rally. A 
single battle, therefore, was sufficient to decide the fat(; of 
an empire ; and the myriads of the p(;o[)l(g taught from 
infancy to believe that it Avas not their province to inter- 
fere, submitted without a murmur to a new dynasty of 
Avhlch perhaps they knew not the name. 

It is related by Strabo, that while two hostile armies 
vvei’o fighting in one field, the peasants were ])loughing 
or reaping in the next field in perfi'c.t tram] nil lily ; 
and from this fact llobertson takes occasion to eulogise 
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the paternal nature of the o’overnment “ which paid sucli 
attention to all the different orders of which tlio society 
was compost'd, ])articiilarly tlie cultivators of the earth.” 
It is manifest, however, tliat this form of government was 
originally adapted only for a rude ])eople isolated from 
the otlier mitions of the earth. Their first collision witli 
a different race was fatal. The first blow struck at 
tlu‘ir emj)ii*e hy warriors who acknowdedgt'd no such laws 
of caste or of religion, laitl it ])rostrate in the dust. 

After the; suppost'd Bactrian expeditions into India, the 
natives of* tin? w(!st a])])ear to ha\a? i‘elin([uislu‘d all 
thoughts of con([uest, ami to hav(^ (*ontent(‘d th(‘mselv('s 
witli the peaceful (‘inulation of trad('. This intm’course 
we shall t rc'at of at larg(‘ in anoth(*r placi' ; hut before 
dismissing the subj(‘ct of ancient India, in its political 
phasis, w'(i are tem[>l(‘d liy the ])aucity of materials just to 
nu'ntion the visit of tlui sophist, Apollonius I'yaneus, tln’(‘e- 
huudr(‘d and seventy-three years afti'r Alexander’s (‘xpe- 
dition. Idns strange [lerson, if w e are to bidic've his biogra- 
plu'r Philosti’atus, on entering the Punjab, found himself 
in the dominions of tlu' very beau id(‘al of a. royal philo- 
soph(*r. lie was surjii-ised at tin* noble sinijilicity of th(^ 
palaci; of Phraotes, but observing no guards, nor otlnu’ 
ensigns of royalty around, Ik* su]>pos('d it to be the house 
of some noble citizen. Being undeceiv(*d, howevin*, he 
entered with three or four pin-sons who demanded an 
audience; and sti'uck with the majestic air of the king, 
who was ai'companied by a v(‘ry slender i-elinu(', he 
accosted him through an interpi*eter, ajid congratulatf'd 
him on his ajijiarent attachment to ])hilosophy. Idie 
law and my own taste,” rejdied the pi-ince, alike.* keep 
at a distance from me the vanities of royalty. I usi; w ith 
nioderat’on the little our am-estors havii permitted us tj 
have, and although one of the most jiuissant of monarciis, 

e 
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I am contented with tluit little. But it is not only to my 
friends tliat 1 give up a portion of my riehes, for 1 
abandon, also, a ])ortiou to luy enemies, that they may 
suffer my subjects to live in trau((uillity. 1 di iuk no wiue 
but when making* li|)ations to tlie sun. 1 give away tlie 
spoils of the chase, finding* my own rewai*d in tlie 
exercise. A few vegetables are my ordinary food.” The 
King then dismissed the rest of the comjiany, and 
be(!oming* more familiar, address(‘d him in (lr(‘(‘k, and 
begged Apollonius to entertain him at su])per. This the 
astonished stranger would not hear of; and tlie roval 
philosopher, at huigth, modestly consulting to a])prot>riate' 
to himself the honour of exercising hos])itality, gave him 
an (‘h'gant entertainment, accom]>anied witli music. 

This simplicity, however, was soiiK'tinuN contrastivl by 
tlie o|)])osite vice, an examph^ of which is given by Phi- 
losti’atus himself; but tin* most remarkabh' (‘\am])le ol* 
luxury and rtfem-nacy is to be found in Quintus (hirtius 
and Strabo, on the authority of ()m‘sicrit us, who accompa- 
nied the; exjiedition of Alexamhu*. d'ho king of tin? 
country luair the Di'lta of the Indus was continually 
su!Tomi(h‘d by a train of women. was jiassionati'ly 

fond of the chace, Init in following it did not alight from 
his cliariot, he and his concubiiu's shooting vith tin* bow 
as they sat. (kaisers of silvin* were carri(*d bcTore him to 
perfunui the road, and bramrhes covered with singing 
birds waved around him. Wdiih; giving audience; to 
ambassadors, and judging causes, his women were occu- 
pied in comliing his hair and perfuming his fei't and 
Inuids ; and so jt-ah/us was he wit hal that tin; crime of 
earnestly looking at these handmaids, or ajijiroaching 
them withiu a, certain distance, was ])unished with d(‘ath. 

biich weit.* the tales with which the ancient world was 
entertained rc^’pecting India. On both sides they no 
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iloiilit jiossFssfMl soluo foii lulatioTi ill truth; but when tlui 
llglit of history liogiiis to roajipear, we sliall see tliat 
althoiiL>Ji the v(‘stig(.‘s of luxury and tyranny are evident 
enough, w(^ niay si^ari'Ii in vain for those of the jildlo- 
soj)Jneal simplicity of tlie Taxfdes. It will he hardly 
possible! to recognise the (iyinnoso[)hists of Al(*xand(!r in 
the inendi(*ants of a later age. To the Clreeks the 
natives apjx'ared good soldiers, good fanners, soIx.t, 
j)eac(!ful, siin])le, lion(\st and veracious. Only a portion 
of tins charact(‘i* reniaiiuMl to tlui jieriod w e are now' ap- 
proaching. The civilization of the Hindoos had long 
re^ached tlu! highest point j)erinitt(*d l)y their })olitico- 
r(‘ligious system, and already all was decrepitude and 
(l(;(r:iy. 
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CHAPTER II. 

FROM TKE FIRST INROADS OF THE MAJIOMEDANS TO 
THE FALL OF OIIIZNT. 

AI any (*oiitiiri(‘s olapsiMl, Riid IiuliR, altliOTiii’li soiiroo 
wlie)K*( tli(‘ west(*ni world diaived its d(‘arFst liixiiri(‘s, 
roiiiaiiiod still a sealed book to the eiii*iosity of Europe. 
Debarred by the nature of its institutions from tliat ])ro- 
gressioii of civilization which had elsewhere clianj^ed the 
character and conditicni of nations, it seemed also to be 
protected ])y its natural barriers from tlmsc; tides of con- 
quest whicli ill other countries had dissolved into one 
indistin^’nishable mass so many of tlie fa.mili(*s of man- 
kind. When, however, the first ten centuries, of the 
Cliristian era had nearly passed away, the crisis of its 
fate arrived ; and we may be permitted to pause h(‘re 
for an instant to liestow a glance upon the nature of the 
pow(ir wliicli operated such mighty changes both in the 
east and the west. 

The boundaries of the country which the anciimts 
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talk'd Scytliia were not a i»*eogTaplneal limit imjmsed ky 
seienei', l>ut merely tlie line at wliieli their own know- 
led^^’e t(‘rniinat('d. Seytliia extended in reality from the 
emhonelnire of the Danube to the Sea of Jajian, a dis- 
tance of five thousand miles ; and laterally from the 
northern frontiers of China to tlicj deserts of Silxnaa, 
and from the base of the Himalaya to the further steppes 
of Mount I mans. This vast region was occupied by 
various denominations of Tartars, for the most part 
known as ITiins, who were distinguished from other 
]>arbarians by living in temts, and roaming from pasture 
to pasture. Their only w(‘alth consisted in the moveable 
pro])erty of tlo(*ks and lu'rds, and tbeii* only power in 
tbeir courage and their swiu'ds. In tluMi* fori'ign wars 
they wei'e always the invaders, for it was nnlikedy that 
tlu'y should tlnmiselves be himtc'd, for nothing more 
valualile than cattle, in tin? pathless deserts of (kmtral 
Asia. Hobliers from choice and vagabonds from ne- 
<*(‘ssity, tli(^ wild life tlu'y^ led reinh'red them daring, 
hardy, and relenth^ss to a degree which civilized men can 
scai'cely comjireliend. 

In th(^ third century liefore our era a wall fifteen 
hundred miles in length was Iniilt, and in vain, to yirotect 
tlui Cliinesi? empire from the incursions of the Tanjous, 
tluMi the dominant power of this Scythian race. A 
tribute of money, and silk, and Ix'antiful virgins, was 
found to 1)0 mon; effective by some of tluj empeu'ors ; till 
at length Vonti, the fifth of the Han dynasty, after a 
series of successful wars, succeeded in breaking up ttie 
dominion of the Huns, whicli ui .y Ixi said to have been 
utterly destroyed before the end of the fi ’si century of 
the Christian Era. Some of the vanquished tribes re- 
tired towards the south, and w(*re permittt;J to guard 
the empire they had fonnerb insulted ; some mingled 
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with their enemies, tlie Sienpi, now the doinimnit tribe of* 
Tiirtcirs; some, nnircliing- westward, overthrew, (as we liave 
already noticed) tlie Bactrian kingdom of tlie successors 
of Alexander ; and some, wliosti destiny it was to revolu- 
tionize Europe, j)ushed forward to the banks of tlie Volga. 

Tb(i fortunes of barbarians, howev er, an.' always hiddi'ii 
in mystery till they receive reflected light from the con- 
tact of civilized nations ; and for this reason w e know 
little of the history of the linns till the foni'th c.entiiry, 
when we find them, in conjunction with the Alani, a 
great Scythian ])e()]de of the north whom they had sub- 
dued, swee})ing like a tempest upon the empire of the 
(loths between the Caspian and the J^uxine. Tbeir 
appearance s})read cvc'rywhere terror and dismay. Alike 
hideous in aspect and brutal in manners, these waiulering 
shepherds seemed to have little in common with our 
nature, and w^ero supposed by their victims to have 
sprung from the horrible loves of human soreei‘esses 
witli the demons of the Scythian desert. The resistance 
of the Gotlis against such enemies was feeble, and they 
at length fled to the Danube and imploi'ed |)ermissi()n of 
Valens to take refuge; within the charmed circle of the 
Boman empire of the East. The fated emjieror com- 
plied, but with a geiu'rosity strang(;ly mingl(;d with insult 
and outrage ; the Goths turned their arms against their 
fjuasi protectors; and soon the mighty Attila followe'd 
witli his countless I Tuns to preci|)ita te; the downfall of 
the colossus of the world. 

The next rulers of the sh(‘})herd nations of Scythia 
were the Turks of JMount Imaus, who entei-ed into I’elat- 
ioiis lioth of peace and war witli the Chinese, Persians 
and liomans ; and who conquered the Huns of Bactria, 
by that time no longer a horile of w^and(;ring Tartars but 
a commercial and a warlike people who ruled in Eastern 
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Persia and to the banks of the Indus. Tliis early Turkisli 
empire, liowcvcr, lasted only two liundred years; but even 
aft(‘r its dissolution, the fragments, eaeb a gi'eat and iude- 
j)endent state, ])layed an im])ortant part in tbe history of 
th(i Scythian desert, while many of the thrones of Asia 
continued to bo lilled by sovereigns of Turkish extraction. 

W e may here observe that the word “ Tartar” is used 
Avitli little discrimination by European writers to dc'sig- 
mite generally the inhabitants of tlu^ v^ast S(*ytliian region. 
In 1‘oality there are in that region at least tliree distinct 
language's, and (*ous('(piently as many nations, viz., the 
Turks, Moguls, and Manchous, besidc's various branches 
exhil>iting gre'ate'r or less evidence of (*onsanguiuity with 
tlu^ ]>ar(‘ut stock. Theses nations, however, can hardly b() 
said to have a countiy. From the first movement wdiicb 
residled in the devastation of the distant west down to a 
late* jx'riod, they a])])(‘ar to have been constantly (‘hanging 
tlu'ir ]»ositi()n according to the fortunes of war. At ])!*()- 
sent the Turks, Avlu'tlier under the name of Uzlx'ks, 
Turcomans, or Ottomans, are in the west, the Manchous 
in the east, and the Moguls in the <‘entre. 

In the ^(n’(?nth (‘cntury, when on one hand tlu' Roman 
colossus w as alrc'ady in ruins, and on the otlu'r the giT'at 
(unpire of P(?rsia- totteix'd to its fall tlii’ougli internal 
decay, a mwv and extraordinary ])owcr arose in that 
])(minsular corner of Asia Avhicli divides it from the 
Atrican continent. Arabia, with tlu^ ]>artial eAC(!ption of 
the line of country bordering; on the Indian sea> is nothing 
more than a great d(‘sert dotted lu're and ther,' with oas(;s 
ol comparative fertility ; and f‘’^)m th(‘S(i solitudes, the 
natural cradle of a wild itidejxmdence, the (^amc forth 
a ])rophet-'ving wdio was destincM to (?xercise a mighty 
iuHuenci^ not merely on tin; hordes of t’'e S('ytliiaii 
desert, but on the civilhed world. The Christianity (A 
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the holy St‘ri])tures was by this time a forg’otti'n dream. 
The iiiofher of Jesus, a i)oor, weak, hcl})less woman, 
whom in dying h(? liad hecjueathed to th(‘ love and jirolec- 
tion of one of Ids disci[)Ies, had nearly driven her eternal 
Son out of the temjde. The images of saints and virgins 
had taken tlie ])hu*e of those of tin' gods and goddesses 
of jn’ofiuie anti(|uity, and many of tlie splendid absurdi- 
ties whi(di had drawn down ujxm Paganism the thnnd(n’s 
of Paul wei'o foreihly dove-tailed into the ])ur(; and sim- 
ple gospel of the fishennen of (Jalilee, 41ie Catholic 
(.dmrcdi was no longer Catholic ; it was divided into sects 
and schisms ; and instead of love and charity, all Cliris- 
t('ndoin was full ()f hatred and ])ers('cuti()n. At this 
moment, th(*re came a voices crying from tin? wilderness of 
Arabia, There is hut one (iod. This, and this alone, 
was the original message of iMahomed ; although wlnm 
persecution had compc'lled him to draw the swoi*d, and 
the zeal of pr(;;;elytism became ])owerful evc'u to ])hrenzy, 
Tiuuiy fiildes w(*re ap])ended. Jlis religion was tin? reli- 
gion of sim])licity and natui’e as contradistinguished fj*oni 
that of myths and symbols ; and although it had little 
eifect upon rc'liin'd or sophislicatc'd minds, or upon those 
of the vulgar which were tilled ev(?n with a s])urious 
Christianity, it found ready converts aniong the Asiatic 
nations. Mahomedanism was soon tin* faith of all Arabia, 
and the standard of tini Prophet went forth fi*om its 
native des(?rts coin[uering and to conquei*. 

By the middle of the seventh century all Persia was 
subdued by the Arabs, who pushed their frontier to the 
Oxus, the Indus, and the sea; their eastern dominion 
compreliending those branches of the Hindoo Koosh 
called the mountains of Ohor, the Solimaun mountains of 
the Affghans, and the Mccran mountains of the Beloo- 
ches. Their religion, however, was not confined by the 
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boniidaries of empire, but spread gradually tbrou^bout 
the Tartar nations, and penetrated into China, the Malay 
coiintrv. and IIkj Eastcnui Ar(*]npelai>’o, where llieir arms 
were never heard of. In the beginning* of lh(‘ (*ightli 
eentiirv, the Arabs subdued a portion of the Hindoo 
territory along the line' of the Indus, and (‘ont('m]>lated, 
it is said, an (‘xjxMlition to Canonj ; but in thirty-six 
years, by some revolution of whieh the ])arti(udai*s remain 
uidviiown, th(‘y wei‘(‘ di-iven out of Fiidia by the Ibijpoots. 

After the death of the (^di])h llaroun Alrasehid, the 
Arabian (Mnpir(‘ b(‘gan to fall in ])i(‘(*(‘s, and most of the 
goveiMiments of ])rovinees Ix'eame her(*ditary. Among 
th(‘se vie(*roys tlu^ most distinguisluxl was Ismael Sa- 
inani, who tlnis found(Ml the Samanian dynasty of tin* kings 
of Persia ; whieh race of })rinees eontinned one hundred 
and twenty-five years, till their power in turn was set 
asid(‘ by oik* of their own provincial governors. This 
was Alpt(‘gin, a Turkish slave, who ruhxl foi* the emjnre 
in Khorasan, a ])rovince whieh eompi*(*h(‘nd(‘d tlu^ whole 
of the Ilaeti’ia of the ancients ; and who in genei’al had a 
substitute in (ihi/aii, the ea])ital of Za])ulistan, in oi'der to 
k(H*p poss(*ssion of the mountainous I’egiou (‘xttMiding to the 
Indus. It appears, however, that at this time tlui Avilder 
portions of the Afighan territory were oidy nominally 
sul)jeet to the Persian government; the chiefs living in 
the same kind of rude indepemdemee which is observable 
to-day. Al})t('gi]i took up his residence at (jliiizni, and 
forced his former mast<*r to ratify by treaty the right of his 
family to the possessions they liad sei/(‘d ; and after his 
death, and that of his son, who <urvived his father only 
two years, the army raised to the throne o. Ghizni their 
general, Ser)ektegin, also a Turkish slave, Aviio was origin- 
ally a private horseman in the service of lr‘m whom lie 
succeeded in the kingdom This prince carried his arms 
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across tlic Indus into Laliorc ; but liis son, Malnnood 
of (jHiizni, was the first — though not the last — of the 
Ihrtar race wlio became iiKunorable in the wars of India. 

In order to comprehend more easily the Indian opera- 
tions of Mahmood, whicli pavetl the way for the 
Atfghan con([uest two centuries nih'rwards, and two 
centuries Iat('r still for the dynasty of lln^ sli(*])lierd-kings 
of Scythia, tlie shadoAv of Avhich mocks the throne of 
D(*]hi to this day, it wdll be mu'cssary to impiin' into the 
political state of Ilindostan at the period at which we 
have now arrived. 

Tli(‘ country ap])ears to have b(‘en then divided, and 
])erliaj)S \vas so for centuries before, among a liost of 
subordinate chiefs, ea(‘h ow ning homag(‘ to om^ of four 
considera])Io states. TJie.se four were, Dcdlii, under the 
Cliohans ; Canouj, under the Ihiliton's; IMew ar under 
the Ghilotes; and Anhuhvarra under tin) (diaui’as and 
Salankhis. Delhi included the territoiy westward I'rom 
th(i Aravulli to tlie Indus, and northward to tin; Hima- 
laya ; Canouj extc'nded (‘astwai'd to Ihmares, and com- 
pi*eh(nided a ])ortion of niind(*lknnd; and Menvar and 
Anhuhvarra consist(Ml probably of the prescnit JNhwvar 
and Malwa, and thence to the Lower Indus and the sea. 
In this s(dieme, for w hich we arc; imhhted to Colonel Tod, 
the whole of Peninsular India, and a gic'at ])art of lhaigal, 
it will 1)0 oliserved, are not mentioiu'd. (hiiouj w as the 
])rincipal city of India, and is said to have b{‘en thirty 
miles in circumfennice, and of (‘xtraordinary grandeur; but 
its principal inter(‘st with the scholar consists in its (tlaim 
to be (*onsi<h‘r(‘d the Palibothra of the aindimts. TIkj 
geographer D’Anville pronounces against this claim, 
and in bj^vour of Allahabad, and Uobertson folio w^s the 
authority. Major llennel, how(*ver, adduces a variety of 
evidence, rdiowing the probability of its having lieen the 
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(iiicntioiied as Palibotlira) wlioro the cTni})assa(l()rs 
of* S(d(‘uoiis were reeiavc'd ; and he inii^ht have added — as 
no oiKi doid)ts the contenijioraneous existence of (yanoiij — 
tliat even so inaccurate an observer as Eratosthenes candd 
liardly liave ])assed without inention tliis vast city, whi(*h 
lie imist liave ajiproached within a trifling distance on his 
route to Allahabad. Such considerations ani of especial 
weiglit in a qiu^stion wlu're scuuice is at fault. Tlu' distan- 
ces of Ptolemy relied upon in this instance by Major 
Pennel, ar(‘ usually so inaccurate as to desm’ve no cri'dit 
at all ; while, on tlu^ otluu* sid<‘, the chani>(‘S which take 
place in Indian riviTS are so gTcat, that Init little im])ort- 
ance (*an b(‘ attaidied to tlu^ fact that tlui Calini pn’sents 
no longer to-day tlu^ a])])eai*anc(M.)f that third-rate stream, 
lU'ar tlui confluence of which with the Oanges Palihothra 
n as said two thousand years ago to Ikj siluated. JIovv- 
ev(‘i‘ this may lie, CanoiiJ was now, no doubt, the capital 
of one of th(‘ grealest of the Indian kingdoms, and ils 
monarch is riqsorted to have defeated the king of Anliiil- 
Avarra, and extended ins dominions b(‘yondthe Nerbudihi. 
Megasthenes I’elates that In? had an audienci? of Sandi-a- 
cotta, in tne midst of an encampment of fair hundi'ed 
thousand troojis ; and the Soor(tJ Fraltas^ a bardic histoiy, 
(piot(‘d by Colonel Tod, computes the army of Canouj at 
eighty thousand men in armour, thirty thousand hoi’se 
cover(‘d with (piilted mail, three lemdred tliousand in- 
fantry, and two huudreil thousand bov/nien and battle- 
axes, besides “a cloud of eh'phants, bearing warriors.” 
This will admit of enormous reductions, and still 
leave Canouj a great miliiary state. It was a feudal 
state, however, embroiled in perpetual va'^s with its 
neighboui’s, and carefully hedged round by the laws of 
caste from that principle of democracy widen in Eui'o})e 
converti'd clans of robbers into ';rreat nations. The four 
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kiiio-s of India worried eaeli other with incessant strife ; 
while tlie great mass of the population looked ealinly on, 
sowing and i*ea})ing as usual, and neither eai’ing nor per- 
haps knowing under which gov'ernnn'nt they lived. Thus 
the wheel of fortune went round, and Hindostan hecann^ 
more and more pr(‘j)ared evcny day to receive the yoke of 
a stranger. Who could foresee that all this sphuidoiir of 
feudality shoidd one day fade at the approach of the wan- 
dering sheph(‘rds of Scythia? Who could dr(‘am that Tar- 
tar and Hindoo alike should eventually (jiiail before the 
genius of some w(;stern islaiuhu's, whos(j sir(‘s were naked 
and painted savages, shivering in their ancestral woods at a 
time Avhen the retiiuMl Oret'ks were astonislu'd to h(‘hoId 
btyoiid tlui Indus a ju'ophi more refni(‘d than th(‘ms(‘lves ? 

Mahmood’s first (‘xp(;dition into India took ])lace in 
the year lOOO. He was met in the lu'ighbourhood of 
Peshawur by the monarch of Lahore, whom he (hdi'ated 
and took priseucr, but afterwards r(‘h‘as(Ml. I Li then 
j)enetra-t(‘d to Ihitinda beyond the Sutledg(‘, said to have 
been one of the royal resuhuices of Jiulion*, Avith the 
spoils of Avhich lui n'turned to (Ihizni. Tlui comjuei’cd 
king, n])on th(*se r(‘V(*rs(‘s, transferred his crown to his 
son, and died upon a funeral j)ile Avhicli he kindled with his 
own hands. 

In the second exp(*dition, tlui Rajah of Bhattia, on the 
southern side of Moidtan, was def(‘at(‘d, though with 
great difficulty, and after the decisiv(i conHicrt fell upon 
Jus own sword. Another expedition, from which he was 
called to repel an invasion of the Tartai*s, suffic(‘d to 
re-coiKpKir Moultan, Avhich had revolttid ; but the fourth 
was of a more important nature, as lui had to m(‘et a 
confederac y of nativci princes, sonui of them the rulers of 
the principal kingdoms of India. Mahmood was discon- 
certfid by the appearance of the greatest army he had 
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yet socMi, and wliich did not wait for Ids entorin;^ its 
country, ])ut niarclicd to the confines of Peslunvnr to 
i»iv(‘ Idni batth*. Tlie Gliiznivide halted, and entrenclied 
Idniscdf in his (*jnnp for forty days, exposed to continual 
assanlts and the loss of thousands of his troops. The 
entlmsiasni ol’ the Hindoos increastjd as tlii^ inaction of 
their einany continued. It was not a war of })rince 
ai 2 ;'ainst pi'ince, but of faith ag'ainst faith ; and even the 
wonnui at a distance contril)uted their ^oldiMi ornannuits 
towards the defence of tlie o(>ds of ^-leir country. An 
accidental circunistancc^, however, rendered all unavailin<^. 
The (dephant of the prince of Lahore, w ho w^as the 
Indian coniniander-in-chief, was seen to wheel suddenly 
and fly from th(‘ field ; and tin; Hindoos, sMp])Osini>' th(‘in- 
selv(‘s to b(‘ d(‘ser1(*d ly their ^'cneral, were seized with 
a |)aTd(‘, and afl(‘i* a faint effort to recover dis])ersed in all 
dir('clions, and w(‘r(' slaughtered to the number of tw enty 
tliousand iii their iiiglit. 

In Colonel How's Ferishta the cause of the (dei)hant’s 
terror is said to have be(?n “ the re[)ort of a gun and in 
Genei'al .Briggs’s tran.';>ratioVi, the excellencies of w hich 
have rendered the forim r woi’k mMrIy obsol(*t(‘, it is made* 
“ cannon amd musketry,” which, howe‘ve‘r, he suggests, a 
very slight change in the diacritie*al ])oints in tliei IV'i'sian, 
we)uld turn into “ miphtha balls and arrows.” Mi'. Flj)hin- 
stone, in his e‘xcellent History, calls it sim])ly ‘‘ fiighls of 
arrows,” but this mere*ly ev^aeh's without explaiiiing the 
suppose‘d anachronism. The‘re is nothing improbable in 
the su})])osition that a kind of Gre*edv fire may have lieen 
use‘d by the Persians. Tnat fire-arms of some kind were 
found in India by Alexander, may be inferred from a 
passage in Quintus Curtins ; and their use :• battle is 
prohibited in the most ancient laws of the Hindoos, b(*ing 
therein classed with deceitful inai'hines and jioisoned 
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weapons. The word in Sanscrit, Mr. FTalhed tells us, is 
agiiee shastu^ a w(*apoii of* fire, which is descrilx'd as an 
arrow tip]ie(l with tire, and discharged upon the eruuny 
from a haniboo. Cannon, in the same idiom, are the 
shcf-dfjnce^ the weapon that kills a hundred men at once. 

Mahmood left tlie Indians no time to rally, hut fol- 
lowed tlumi proui])lIy into the Punjab, when^ he directed 
his arms against a temple in the Koliistan, or hilly 
country, '^fliis jilace Avas in the t(‘rritory of Nagarcot, 
and iHMir the toAvn of Tvangi‘a, and was sujiposed by the 
Hindoos to have lieen the imni(‘diate Avorkniauship of the 
divinity. Abul Fazel rel;it('s, as an instance of its 
sanctity, that the ]>ilgrinis who frequent(Ml it in his time 
were in the ha])it of cutting out th(‘ir tongu(?s, which 
grew again in two or three days. In the time of INIab- 
vnood the otferiugs seem to have; been of monj value, for the 
booty carri(Ml off by the illustrious robber in gold, silver, 
pearls, ( orah*, diamonds, and rubies, was so j)rodigious, 
that on his retuiai totihizni he held a maguificemt festival 
for t]i(* purj)ose of displaying to his subjects th(‘ riches of 
India. 

A short time Avas now spemt in n'duciug tin; Choriau 
country, (and thus establishing a feud which Avas destined 
to have })rodigious couse([ucnces both for the slave-kings 
of (ihizni and for India), and in another expedition to 
Monltan, wlience Mahmood, whose grand ol)ject through- 
out seems to have been pluinhn*, dir('ct(‘d his march 
agaijjst Tanesar, near tin; Jumna, where there was 
another rich and holy temple of the Hindoos ; and not- 
withstanding the remonstrances of the Delhi pi’ince, with 
Avlioiii lie was allied by treaty, he sacked both city and 
temple Ijefore any means could be taken to oj)})ose him. 
The inierference, however, of the Rajah of Delhi, and 
his despatch of messengers to acquaint the other chiefs 
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tli(* sapril(‘i»;ious j)nr]>oso of INralniiood, drew upon 
liijii the iiidii>]iatioii of tlio conqueror. IMarclung from 
Tanesar lie captnnHl tlu^ cily, and Init for jirndeutial con- 
^ideralions connected with tlie niicerlainty of the submission 
of jMonltan, would have annexed the kint^’doni to his 
dominions. Tie r(‘tnrn{‘d, therid'ore, to (Jhizni, loadiMl with 
new riches, and encnmberc'd with forty thousand (*aptiv(‘S. 

The compiest of Transoxiana next occiqiic'd th(‘ Sultan; 
but as soon as this was complet(‘d, lu‘ rduriu'd to tin* 
cherished business of his life, ami at the head of a hundred 
thousand hors(‘, and twenty thousand foot, set out on a 
iu‘w^ and more ambitious (‘xp(‘dition into India. II(^ 
inarch(?d upon (.^inouj, a journey of three months, and 
pres(MitinL;- hims(‘lf sudd(Mily bd'ore this cel(‘brat(*d capital, 
the Hajali, in utter consternation, canui out and delivensl 
himself and family into his hands. IMahmood spar(*d the 
city, and then pro(‘e(‘d(Mi to Mattra, or Mathura, a town 
on the ^^(■st bank of the Jumna, which is mentioned liy 
tin'. ( n*e(‘k <>-eo<2;ra pliers, and c(‘l<‘brat(‘d in mytholoL»‘y as 
the s(‘ene of lh(‘ birth and early adventures of Ki*ishna, 
one of the most ])o])ular of die Hindoo deities, and the 
luM-o of the j)oem (*alled the Maha, niiarat.” II(‘re the 
idols w('re brok(*n and the templ(‘s ]>lund(*r(Hl ; tlu'imau’es 
yielding* an incredible* quantity of i^’old and silv(‘r, and 
their eyes ])i(‘cious stones of incalculabh^ value. Munj 
m(*t with a similar fate; and the Sultan then returned 
to (ihizni loaded as usual with spoil. 

Two other inroads into the int(‘i*ior of India produced 
no result, Imt tlu; ini])ortant one of the pei'inanent occu- 
pation ot the Punjab, to whiedi circumstances |Li;a,ve rise?; 
and then tlie mighty Iconexdast set out e>n lii-. hist (‘xpedi- 
tion forthe e/ verthrenv ofideds, and the j)lund(?r vd the IhiLTan 
tenqdes. Seimnath was this time his destinatiein. It was 
situateel near the southern extremit} of (nizerat, and was 
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tlie richest and best frequented place of worship in 
the country, llis army reached Moultaii in October, 
1024, and crossed the desert, three hundred and fifty 
miles ill breadth, to Ajineer, which they plundered ; and 
thence, skirting southward the Aravulli mountains, they 
came to Anhulwarra, the cajiital of Guzerat, whi(‘h the 
Ifajah abandoned with ])recipitation. TJujy at length 
readied SomnaTli, a lofty fortress seated on a narrow 
])eninsula, wasluid on three sides liy the sea. The 
defenders, trusting to tluar own strength, and that of 
their gods, were undismayed at the a])proach of the 
enemy, and tlie assault was r(‘peat(‘d without effect for 
throve days. On tlie third day the neighbouring ])riiic('s, 
coming to the rdief of the tiunple, gave Malnnood liattle 
without the walls, andwcrc? defeated with great slaughter; 
on seeing which, the garrison suddenly gave ii]) hojies of 
defence, and took to tlieir boats, to the numlxu’ ot‘ t'our 
thousand num, h'aving the victoiaous Sultan to enter tluj 
teinjile unojiposed. 

Somnath, in tin' time of edijises, we are told, numbered 
forty or lifty thousand worshijipers at one moment ; it 
was endowed with the revemu! of two tliousand village's ; 
and every morning and evening the idol was batlied in 
WTiten* brouglil from the Ganges, iijiwards of a tliousand 
niih's distant. Th(;re wen; twu) thousand Hrabmins wdio 
officiated as ])riests; five inmdred dancing-girls, remark- 
able; (.‘itlun* for their be'auty eir birth, the; ifajahs e*e>nslele‘ring 
it an honour te) have their daughteis admitteel ; three 
liundred musicians, and three hundre'el bai'bers to shave 
the eIe;vote;es liedbj-e; tJu;y were allowed te) e;nte;r the 
jjresence of the idol. Tlie lofty roeif was su])poi-ted by 
fifty-six columns, richly carveel and ornamenteel wdth 
f)re;cious stones; and in the midst, ujiheld ])y a geilelen 
chain, hung a lamp capable of illuminating the whole 
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from wliidi tho external light was excluded. 
The idol, according* to Professor Wilson, was merely a. 
(*yliuder of stone, the symbol of the r(i})roductive power of 
nature', hut in Ferislita’s ace'ount, it was a hollow image 
fiv(i yards high, two of which were buried in the ground, 
and tlie interior tilled with jewels, wliicli burst forth at 
the Idows of the Iconoclast. INIahmood, it is said, was 
tempted by tluj otter of a mighty ransom to spare the 
idol ; but disdaining to be a seller of images, he struck 
the bloAv which jiroduce'd a torrent e>f riches greatly ex- 
ceeding in vahui all his former ca])tur('s. 

After this, he spcait some time in Anhidwarra, moved 
ther(‘to by th(‘ rcjiort that there were diamond mines in 
(biz(n*at, or as otlna’s say, to concoct ])lans for [)()ssessing 
himself, by nnains of a licet, of tin? gold and ru))y mines 
of C(‘ylon and Ih'gu. But it was at length necessary to 
attend to his own saf(‘ty, for the dispossessed prince's wenj 
gatluM'ing like vultures round his wearied aaid diminished 
army ; and instead of j)roceeding by the banks of tin; 
Indus (which Air. hdphinstonc considers may have 
been rendend impossible b^ the Bunn being in that 
ag(‘ covered by tin; sea) h(^ took the route of tln^ desert 
to the Punjab. In addition to fatigue and thirst, to 
the burning sun and the scorching sand, they were led 
out of th(‘ir way by the guhh's, who, on being tortured, 
confessed that they were jiriests of Soinnath! Some 
drop])ed down dead u])on the desert, sonuj became raving 
mad,— all Avere in despair, till at h'ngth they f(*ll in with 
a pool of water, and were able to pursue their dreadful 
journey to Aloultaii. 

During the decline of the Caliphate, various movements 
had taken pmee among the eastern Turks, which ought 
to have caused some alarm ; but those Turkish slaves 
Avho as|)ired to the Persian throne, or set its pOAver at 
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defiance, rather encouraged than otherwise the immigra- 
tions of their wild countrymen, who recruited their armies, 
and from 'whom they hoped to derive assistance when 
necessary. This sliort-sighted policy was pursued to so 
dangerous an extent by Mahmood, that when at length 
it was necessary to send an expedition against the Seljuk 
tribe, liis general was met by them in the field and 
defeated in a bloody action. Tliis brought the Sultan 
liimself to tlie sj)ot, and he succeeded in clearing the 
country, and sending aw^ay the more obnoxious tribes 
beyond the Oxus ; but the ferment laid only changed its 
scene, not its character ; and in the reign of Iiis son w(^ 
shall arrive at the still bloodier day of Zemh^'an, which 
seated on the throne of Persia the dynasty of the she})lierd 
kings, whose descendants fill that of Constantino])le at 
this day. 

Mahmood’s last transactions were the invasion of Persian 
Irak, the territory extending westward from the irontiers 
of Khorasan, the seizure of its prince and his trcuisure, and 
the slcMighter, in cold blood, of some thousands of the 
inhabitants who had opposed him. lie then return(‘d tx) 
Ghizni, wlnu’O he was seized with a mortal illiu'ss. 
Feeling the approach of death, lie comniand(‘(l those 
treasures which it had been the bnsin(‘ss of liis life? to 
amass, to lie brought before him, and took leav(^ of 
them with tears and lamentations. The next day his 
army. Ins eh‘phants, camels, horses, and chariots, all were 
paraded before liiin, and the dying monarch w(‘pt again 
as he fixed a long last look upon the trapjiings of his 
power, and the instruments of his ambition. On tlie 21)th 
of April, 1030, lie expired. 

The character of Malimood of Ghizni, has probably been 
over-rated by historians. To the native courage of the 
Turkish soldier he united the skill and forethought of 
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the i^eiienil, but this is liis hii»-liest praise. All the* 
elements of power were within his g*rasp, — the whole 
eastern world sciemed to offer itself to his seeptre ; but 
liis low ambition was satisfied with the ]>! under of India, 
lie did not light for (*.onquest, but for gold, and with the 
exception of some patronage whicli he l)estowed upon 
literatur(^ and the arts, his treasure was spimt iqion no 
objects of puldic utility. Even this ])atronage derives a 
gri'at part of its lustre from its rarity in that agi; ; and tlie 
sums wbicli lie awardeil to learm‘d nn ii, if com])ared with 
Ins (‘uormous wealtb, ajjjiear mean and inslgnilicant. A 
great epic poem was ))roduc(?d by l'\‘rdousl, iimhu* his 
auspices ; but on its com])letion after tbii‘ty yi'ars’ labour, 
the taste, and even the justice of jMahmood was ov(‘rrul(Ml 
by bis avari(‘e, and the rcuv^ard he oiiiu’iMl was so inade- 
quate, that the illustrious Persian, ejecting the ])ittanc(*, 
retired from the (a)urt, and gave vent to his scorn and 
indignation in a burning satire. It must be said, 
however, that the Sultan afterwards foi*gave the satire, 
and s(}nt its author a, sum as am])le as his oi*iginal (‘xpec- 
tations ; although the royal bounty uidiappily arrwed 
just when the of ll^e ])oetwas borne out of liis house. 
Panegyrics, notwithstanding, were always snr(3 of their 
reward, for Alahmood possessed the usual vanity of 
kings, and sometimes a few v(*rses addressed at the jiroper 
moment to his jiersonal feelings, were worth an c‘pic to 
the author. An instance of this gives ;i curious picture of 
the manners of the (Ihiznivide court. jMahmood, while 
drinking one night with his favourite mistress, cut off the 
long tresses of her hair in the folly ol* intoxication, and 
the next day was so maddened oy his retl"‘ctions, that 
peo])lc were terrified to approach him. At h !u; th Unsuri 
ventured to accost him in some consolatory stanzas, the 
point of which was to the effect that “ the el(\ganf form of 
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tlic cypross is best diselosod ])y tlio ]>runing of its 
briUK'lu’s,” and Malnnood was so doli^litod with tli(3 wit 
and tlie rliyino, tliat Ijo caused tli(‘ poet’s mouth to be filled 
three times Avith jewels, and then sat down with him to 
drink away the remembrance of his indiscretion. But 
his genius Avent no fai'ther than the (uicouragement of 
literature and andiitccture. 11(3 did not attem})t any 
reform of the rude institutions of his country, or otherwise 
s(^ek to identify himself Avitli th(3 progress of the nation. 
Witliout vicAVs b(3yond the passing monKuit, Avithout 
order in his government, and Avithoiit system in his con- 
(pi(3sts, his empire Avas ludd together only by his military 
fame and his treasure, and almost the instant he died it 
fell in pie(*(‘s. In fine, surrounded by all tin* circum- 
stance's Avhieli make a gr(*at king, IMahmood of (iliizni 
must be considered by the philosophical historian as little 
))etter than a gr(*at brigand. 

The sudden decline of the house of Clblznl Avas at- 
teiuh'd by imj)ortant effects to India. Masoud, th(3 son of 
JMahmood, m'gh'cted the spirit of insnrj’ection among 
tlie Seljiiks so long, that “ the SAvarm of ants,” as he Avas 
warned by his omrahs, “became little snakc's, and then 
serjK'nts,” wliich he in vain attempted to crush. After a 
war (jftAVO years, the decisive battle of Zendecaii, in 1031), 
sent him a fugitive across the Indus, Avhere h(3 Avas robbed 
by his OAvn troops, and assassinated by his OAvn relations. 
Th(3se eventually rendered the I’unjab the most important 
province in the kingdcmi, and after numerous and bloody 
conflicts, both Avith Hindoos and Turks, the Ghiznivide 
dynasty began in the year 1 100 to make Lahore th (3 seat 
of gOAcniment, thus introducing into India the Persian 
langnage, manners, and institutions. In 1152, these 
princes were driven permanently across the Indus by the 
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sultan of the Ghorian Affg-lians, who utterly destroyed 
Ghiziii, at that period tlie greatest city in Asia. 

The inhahitants of the mountains of (Jlior were Aftghans, 
who hatl been in continual feud with the Ghiznivide princes, 
almost from the commencement of this dynasty. They were 
not long satisfied with their trium])h over these; mortal ene- 
mies, hut in 117(), under Shahab-u-din, better known in 
history as Mahomed Ghori, pursued them into India. The 
last of the Ghiznivid(;s soon sunk before the genius of the 
Ghori Sulan, but the ambition of this prince was not 
satisfied with the reduction of Lahore, and the valley of 
the Indus. In 1 193, with an army inured to the Tartar 
wars, he; marched against Pirthi llajali of Delhi, Avhom 
he (‘ncounten‘d in that fatal plain betwetn Thanesir and 
Kurnal, wh(;i*e India has been so often, lost and won. 
This time tin; Mahom(‘dans were defeated, and return(;d 
across tin; Indus in (lisgra(*(‘; but in two years, having 
must('r(‘d anotluM’ army, composed of a mingled forc(; of 
Affglians, J\‘rsians, and Tartars, Mahomed made his 
appearaiK'e again on tlie same fi(;ld of battle, and partly 
by stratagem, and ])artly !)y Anlour, overthroAv the 
mightu'st army that !ia<l yet beiui colle(;ted in India. 
Pirthi Hajali himself was tak(*n ])risoner, and slain in 
cold blood, and the compieror, ])roc(;eding to Ajrneer, 
signalized his veng('anc(‘ fm*lh(;r by shiught(‘ring some 
thousands of the inhaintants. This city, hoAvever, on pro- 
mise of tribute, he hd't in the hands of a ^on of tlie miirdeied 
prince; and from similar motives of interest, he s[)ared 
Delhi, and then returned homewards, leaving hisiu vourite 
slave Ivuttab to cariy out his Indian coiujiiests. 

At this ])eriod the Indian states j)re ^ent a "ay interest- 
ing a])pcari:nce, from the similarity of their j)osition to 
that of the gnait Kiinipcain nations in the middle ages. 
The feudal regime secans to haA^e existed among them in 
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all its purity, altlioug-li probably with fbw of those r(i- 
pulsivc feature's wliieli deformed it in the western world. 
The inhabitants of tlie northern parts of India were 
soldiers l)y birtli — tliey belonged to the military caste — 
and owing possibly to this eircunistaiicc, their institutions 
were moditied by tliat kind of wild lionour which prevails 
in societies where courage is rcckoiK'd the noblest of the 
virtues. The kitig, the nobles, and the ])eo])le, all had 
their feiulal rights and privileges, diiting backward to a 
higli anti(piit 3 ^ ; and hence arose the pride of birth and 
the s})irit of clanship. Women in such a form of civili- 
zation are not slaves but mistresses ; a,nd accordingly 
among the Rajpoots they attained to as high a rank in 
society as is consistent with the habits of tho East. Nor 
was the charm of song wanting to rendtT* the picture 
complete, for the high families retained professional bards, 
V(;rsed in genealogical lore, and capable of cekhrating the 
combats of vah)ur and of love. 

Jlistorians are anxious to account for the com]>arative 
facility with which a congeries of feudal states like this 
A\ as lu’oken up, and some point to the ado])tion of Ihrthi 
Rajah (who originally r(*igned only in Ajmec'r) by tin? 
'^roniara lord of Delhi, as a cause of jealousy on tlu^ part 
of the Rhatore family of Canonj. Tlie truth is, however, 
that dissensions and (piarrels are natural and nec(‘ssary in 
such a political system, and as far back as we have any 
glimpse of historical light we know that tlu'se existed in 
India. The explanation given by the bardic chronicles, 
so industriously and so carefully examined by Colonel 
Tod, is liiglily charactc'ristic of tluj ilajpoots. The 
Rhatore monandi of Canouj, they affirm, was so much 
intiat(‘(l by the military glory he had accpiired, that h(’ 
determined to have divine honours paid to him by tin' 
ancient rite of Soenair. In this rit(3 (‘very office*, down 
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to that of the meanest servant of the banquetting hall, 
was performed by royal personages ; and for obvious 
reasons the assumption of such gigantic superiority had in 
all ages been attended with disaster. On the present occa- 
sion the august ceremony was to be rendered more inte- 
resting by the nuptials of the Rajah’s only daughter with 
which it was to conclude, and who w^as to select her 
husband, according to the customs of the time, from the 
assembled chivalry of India. InvitJitions or commands 
were sent to all the princes of the country, and were 
accepted by all but Pirthi Rajah the Chohan king of 
Delhi and Ajme(‘r, and the Rajah of Mrnvar. The 
refusal of these chiefs was resented by the insane pride 
of the king of Canouj, who had their effigies cast in gold 
and assigiH'd the meanest jiarts in the festival, that of 
Pirthi Rajah being poleah^ or porter of the hall. This 
(;h()han hero, who is the Orlando of Indian story, was 
enamoiii’ed of the fair prize of the day, and he determined 
to gratify both his lov^o and his revenge at the same 
moment. In the midst of the solemnities of the Soenair, 
he sw ept into the midst of the throng, at the head of the 
edite of the warriors of Delhi, and carried off the royal 
maid in open day. A pursuit took place, and a running 
fight w^as kept up for four days, but Pirthi Rajah retained 
the ])rize of his valour The feud thus commenced, how- 
ever, was fatal not merely to one but to all of the Indian 
states ; for it dissolved in torrents of ])lood the adhesion, 
such as it was, which subsishul between them, till 
weakened and divided, each in turn fell a pit y to the 
Ghori Sultan. 

This narrative, however highly coloured the circum- 
stances may have been by the bard, is in iho true mean- 
ing of the word historical ; for it throws a strong light 
upon the manners, feelings, and s])irit of the age and 
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people. These n'lnain in many resjicets the same to 
this day. 

Mahomed Ghori returned to India in the following^ 
year (1194) and defeated Jeia Chandra (more frequently 
written Jeycluind) the Rajah of Canonj ; the gr(*ater })art 
of whose clan of Rhatorcs retreated into the western 
desert, and eventually founded the principality of Mar- 
war. Canonj, Benares, Gwalior, all fell successively into 
the hands of the Mussulmans, and they were soon in pos- 
session of the whole of Behar and Bengal. In 1202, 
after various alternations of success and defeat on both 
sides of the Indus, Mahomed Ghori was surprised in 
his camp near that river, and slain. Like Mahmood 
of Ghizni ho was a mere soldier, and after his death the 
Ghori empire, like that of Mahmood, crumbled at once 
into pieces. The whole of the portion on the west of the 
Indus was subdued by the kings of Kaurizm; and India, 
under the* rule of Kuttab, the deceased Sultan’s slave, 
became an iiuiependent kingdom. 
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CIIAPTRTl TTL 

FROM THE SLAVE-KIiNOS TO THE CONQUEST OF HAIH-'.R. 


The dynasty of tlie Slaves of tlio Sultan of (llioT 
continued till the year 128(S, and was distinf>^nishcd hy 
little more than the coinmeneemont of the irruptions of 
the Moi^ul Tartars. Diirint;, the reign of Altamsh, the 
slave of the slave Kurtah, (iengis Khan, the Seythian 
monster, so eehdirated in history, diisolatcd almost all 
Asia, and carried his arms and his atrocities to tluj 
banks of tlu; Indus. This dynasty presents also the 
anomaly of a female on the throne of India. “ Rezia 
Begum,’' says Briggs (after loTishta), was endowed with 
every princely virtue, and thosi^ who scmrinize her actions 
most severely will find in her no fault hut that ^lie uas a 
woman.” This fault signalized itself in Rezia by an 
attachment which she forme<l ior her ir lister of the 
horse, Avho had originally been an Abyssiniv'o slave, and 
whom she elevated to the j)Ost of Commander-in-f4iief 
Such generosity may lie a virtue in a woman, but it is 
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always fatal in a queen. Her subjects rebelled, and after 
a bloody strugc^le, subdued and murdered her. During* 
the reign of Balban (more commonly Balin) the con- 
sternation wliicli tlie new movements among the Tartar 
nations liad occasioned, rendered Delhi, now tlie capital 
of India, the retreat of numerous persons distinguished 
in rank or literature, and at one time fifteen sovereign 
princes found refuge within its walls. In the succeeding 
reign, numerous Mogul adventurers who had taken ser- 
vi(*e at Delhi, were found or feared to be dangerous ; and 
these chiefs, accused of corresponding with their country- 
men beyond the frontiers, were invited to a bampiet, and 
in the midst of the revel put to death. The custom of 
j)romoting slaves to high offices, and thus giving room 
for usurpations, had ended with the unfortunate Ilezia ; 
and at the death of the last of this dynasty the conqieti- 
tors for the throne were tlie Affghans of Turkisli descent 
and the Turkisli mercenaries. The former (of the Khilji 
tribe of the mountains of Ghor) were successful. At 
this time tlie triumphant Moguls ruled in China, the 
Tartar countries, Persia, Transoxiana, and generally in 
the territories on the north-west of the Indus which had 
formerly composed the empire of Ghizni. 

The Khilji dynasty continued from 1288 to 1321. Up 
to this ejioch the iinmrsions of the Moguls may rather be 
considered as forays than invasions ; but we now find their 
lust of Indian conquest amounting to a passion. They 
first tried their fortune in Lahore and Moultan, thethresh- 
hold of the country, but ^ven; driven back, although the 
Mussulmans appear to have been terrified by their very 
victory. They mjxt marched ^^wen to the walls of Delhi, 
but their enormous army was encountered liy a force as 
great, and eventually driven beyond the Indus. 

The hero of this victory was Allah-u-din, (before his 
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apeession Feroso,) ^vliosc name is in other respects of great 
distinction in Indian liistory. At the first Mussulman 
invasion, tliat part of India called the Peninsula was, as 
we have seen, a terra incognita, but by degrees the new 
sovereigns began to learn soinething of their southern 
neighbours. Allah-u-din was informed that there were 
some 2)rinces in tlie Deccan, or South, (by which the 
Hindoo gcogra])hcrs meant the whole territory beyond 
the Nerbudda river,) who possessed immense riches ; and, 
with a species of insanity w hich apjiears to have tinged 
his w hole character, he set out from Karrah at the head 
of only eight thousand horse to subdue them. The in- 
sanity, however, wlfich promj)ts a man to disregard all 
ordinary calculations, is sometimes successful, but more 
espe(*iaJly so in wair, the fortune of which is so frerpiently 
iletermined by fortuitous circumstances ; and accordingly 
Allah-u-din found the Rajah of the Maharatta country 
so a))solut(‘ly unprepared that his capital w as taken with- 
out resistance. Tlic result of this ijiciirsion was the 
cession of Flichpoor and its dej)endencies, and the ])ay • 
ment to the compieror of an immense sum in money and 
jew els. His march into this gre«at and ])opulous country 
had been necessarily made through the wild passes of the 
Yindya range, the n.itural barrier between Central India 
and the Deccan; and if he had chosen the same 2)ortion 
of the line for his return his small and heavily laden 
army Avould no doubt have been cut off among the moun- 
tains. But with the incidence Avhicli resembles an instinct 
in fortunate comniandcrs, he chose a different route, and 
although meeting at all ])oints tlm troo])s of the states 
through which he passed, his ap2)earance 2)robably excited 
as iniudi Avonder as it provoked hostility, and their faint 
attem2)ts to oppose him only served, as Ferislita says, to 
adorn his trium[)li. 
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Avaricious, cruel, tyrannical, and profoundly ignorant, 
tlicre was yet an energy about tins man wliicli preserved 
even his follies from contempt. lie formed a project of 
universal conquest, assuming the title of the Second 
Alexand(?r ; and before lie had as yet learned to read 
(which was not till after his accession) lie considered 
seriously of undertaking the character of a pro|)het, and 
])romulgating a new r<digion. On the other hand, by 
dint of courage and conduct, he bafHed the power of the 
Moguls ; he connecteid Deccan with Hindostan ; ami 
he reduced to obedience the numerous petty princes whose 
insubordination had frequently rendered the Mussulman 
sovereignty merely nominal. 

His son and successor commenced his reign with all 
tlie activity of his father, and s])(*odily nuliiccid tin* 
Deccan, which had rcdxdled, and conquered Malabar ; 
))ut afterwards, a})pai‘ently through some taint of here- 
ditary disease, his (‘iieigies w('re turned to tlu' low('st and 
most odious vic<‘s, and lie was murilered and his family 
extirpat(Ml by one of his own minions, who usurped the 
c row'll. 

The Toghlak dynasty cauK.* nc‘xt, founded by the son of 
a Turkish slave and an Indian mother, and is the epocdi 
of tlu; invasion of Tanundane. 

It was the wealth of India, accumulated during mon^ 
ages than history dares to number, which first exjiosed it 
to invasion ; and tluj same wealth, preservcal from ex- 
liaustion ]>y com^iiest and ojipressioii, served to iqjhold 
the empire of tin.* Mussidmans. But we are ali'oady 
come to the end of tliis period. Mahomed Toghlak, tluj 
.second of the dyjia uy, was a most accomjdished inan, 
learned in all the Jeai uing of Jiis time and natio7i, fluid of 
science, sober, brave, ami strict in religious observances. 
On his acc(‘ssion, I In.* joy and loyalt y of the citizens of 
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woro? as liouudloss as tlu^ i>*piu‘r()slty of’ tlio prince. 
l']le])liants walked botli liefore and lu'liind liini in the 
pn)c(‘ssion, loadc'd with ^old and silver, wliieli Avere scat- 
tered profusely among* tlio ])oj)nlace. On one favourite a 
(‘rore of golden rujxM^s, togetli(‘r Avith a Inindred ele- 
[)liants and two tlioiisaiid liorsc's, were l)f‘stow(‘d ; and on 
others a liiindred and ninety lakhs in silver, all in one 
day. 1 \a"o litcu’ary men wen^ ]U‘nsion(‘d with an annual 
lakli(?a(di — ten thousand pounds a-year. TJiese, howcjver, 
AV(‘re trifles c()m|)ar('d Avitli an act of coinpulsoi’y gcniero- 
sity he Avas next calhxl upon to ])(‘i*form. vVn imnunisc^ 
army of Moguls jiresented itself ixd'ore the Avails of 
Ocdlii, and JMahomed, ixung nn])r(‘pared to nnx't llu' 
eiKMiiy in the field, bought tluan off with a sum so vast 
that it might Avell Ixi acc(‘]>ted as the pric'e of the (‘inpin*. 

lilxn-al prince, Avlnm left alone by these visitoi’s, 
Avas no douht aghast at the jiositioii in Avhich he found 
hmiself. lie marched into the Deccan, and forced their 
tribuh* from the Rajahs from sea to s(*a ; hut this, al- 
though a AvelcouK*, Avas only a temporary su])ply. lie 
then d(;termined to follow the examjde of tlie IVIoguls, 
and set np as a. robber of empires. For this ])ur[)Ose he 
rais(id an army, of three hundred and seventy thousand 
liorse, as it is said, for the compiest of Ihu’sia, but his 
treasures Avere eaten ii]) I)y it before the exjiedition Avas 
r(‘ady, and the troops, unable to obiain their ])ay, disptn-sed 
about the country, and took to tlieft and brigandage on a 
smaller scale. lIi; next simt a hnndred thousand men 
through the passes of tin* Himalaya to plunder China ; 
but they Avere destroyed by the eneniA , assistcxl by tin* 
rainy season on tlieir return iiomewards, and most of tiie 
feAV individuals Avho escaj>cd aaxu'c put to death by tlieir 
desperate master. 

Jlis next attempt Avas a experiment in political 
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economy, an imitation of tlic ])aper money of the 
Chinese, by the substitution of cop])er tokens for ^ohl 
and silver coins. He forgot, however, tliat one indis- 
pensable condition of success in a j)lan of tliis kind (a 
}>lan in whicli perliaps resides the grand arcanum) is llui 
absolute solvency of the issuer. National money, if of 
no intrinsic value in itself, must represent revenue, and 
by this time Mahomed’s affairs were desj^erate. His 
tokens were refused ])y alt who had the power to refuse, 
and the introduction thus operated as a withdrawal to a 
great extent of the circulating medium. His subjects 
were ruined, and tlie king (although paying his debts 
in the first instance without exj)ense) was, as a luv 
cessary conse([ueiico, ruined also. Mahomed was goaded 
into ))hronzy. His exactions became so great tliat the 
people abandoned their lauds, fled to the woods, and main- 
tained themselves by robbery; while the king hunted 
them with his army, enclosed tlunu in vast circles, and 
drawing in around them, as in the mighty battues of India, 
slaughtei'ed them like beasts of the chace. He formed 
tin? ])roj(‘ct of removing the seat of empire from Delhi to 
Deoghir (which he called Dowletabad), the principal city 
of the Deccan, as being more central than the former ; 
Init the plan being entered upon with aphrenzied violence, 
wliich liad become the character of his government, it 
resulted in nothing but ruin, famine, and despair. One 
by one the provinces revolted against tlie tyrant, and 
liefore his death in 1351, the compicsts of Allah-u-din 
were lost to the empire. 

During this dynasty the Indian chiefs arc mentioned 
for the first time as laking a part in the elevation of an 
emperor to the liirone, and it appears that the people 
were now completely identified with their conquerors. 

By this time the Mogul empire of Persia had fallen 
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ill })icccs, and indeed the whole of Asia hy its chaotic 
state seemed to be prepared for another of those great 
niovcnnents of tlic Scythian race which before now had 
more than once changed the dc‘stiiiies of the world. 
Timour, or Tamerlane, the agemt of the new revolution, 
was not himscilf a Mogul, though descended from tin? 
great-grandfather of Oengis Khan, but of the rival and 
d(;t(‘st(Ml nation of Turks or Turcomans. He ivas, how- 
ever, a Tai’tar like them (using for the sake of clearness 
the Eurojiean designation for the inhabitants generally of 
(kuitral Asia), and following in the line of the IVrogul 
invaih'rs he himself received the name, and the (anpiii^ 
founded by his descendants is called the Mogul empire 
to this day, 

^J'anierlaiic had conquered, or ravaged, the greater ]iart. 
of Asia from tlui western limits of Persia to the Chiii(?se 
frontiers before giving himself uj) to an adventure which 
so many of his countrymen had attempted in vain. Indin, 
liowever, was now, as we have seen, in a, veny ditlerent 
position, and the march of the Tartar iirinco (in 13ti8) 
resembled more tlie progress of a rightful soveu’dgn than 
that of the invader of an empire. Crossing tlie Indus at 
Attock, as Major ReiiucU supposes, he proceeded to 
Moultan, then held by his grandson, by whom he was 
joined ; and from this place to Delhi he may b(i said to 
have wadetl through Hindoo bloo<l, which h(i shed without 
cause and without resistance at every step. Tin* towns he 
reached at length afforded only fuel for his savage bon- 
fires, for the inhabitants had deserted them; but on his 
arrival at the capital he glufcu d Ids passion for blood by 
massacring his adult prisoners to the number, if we may 
believe Ferishta, of a hundred thousand. 

The Hindoos hardly struck one blow for their country. 
Delhi was surrendered uinh v promise of Tamerlane’s pro- 
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tcction ; but tin’s being* us usual only a signal for open 
robl)ery, murder, and violation, the inlia))itants at length, 
maddening in their coward’s d(‘spair, shut tin' city gates, 
set -fire to their houses, slaughtered tlnur wives and 
cdiildren, and rushed liare 1)reasted upon the Tartar 
spears. The whole Mogul army at length obtained 
axlmission, and a massacre and conliagration commenced 
which lash'd for five days; Tamerlane in the meantime, 
now emperor of India by public, proclamation, looking 
tranquilly on, and otfering uj) thanks to Almighty (<od for 
his success. AMieii the troo])s were at length fully glutted 
liothwith blood and booty, this disastrous nu'teor vauislu'd 
from tlic horizon of India as suddenly as it had ap])eared, 
leaving little more than a memory of the hori'ors it had 
brought. Tanuu-lanc recrossed tlu^ Indus, to carry liis 
arms into Syria, Kgypt, and the h'sser Asia, and to 
overthrow his famous ri^ al, Bajazet; after which, in I40o, 
while marching to the conquest of China, a little iced 
water drank during illness terminated his (*areer. 

Tamerlane was merely the sultan of Pc'rsia and Trans- 
oxiana, for his foreign invasions si'cm to have b(.‘en insti- 
gated by a lust of victory rather than of conquest, since he 
took no precautions, and indeeil rarely evinced any desire, 
to retain the territories he subdued. Like Mahmood of 
Ghizni he was a Mussulman fanatic, but unha])pily for 
mankind his fanaticism was not ovc'rshadowed by a lust 
of gold. On the contrary, his j^Jission as a Avarrior was 
aided by his duty as a devotee; and thus Ave find the 
Mahomedan Tartars guilty of as savage enormities as 
the Pagan Moguls of Gengis Khan. When Tamerlane 
withdrcAV from Delhi, in 13LI9, his authority ceased, and 
various petty princes of the Seiad family and the Affghan 
dynasty of Lodi continued to fill the throne of the pro- 
vince till 152f), by Avhich time Baber, the sixth in descent 
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from tlie conqueror, and then King of Cabul, had been 
called in by their disputes. With Baber commences what 
is called, however erroneously, the Mogul dynasty, the 
fortunes of which we shall now sketch with a light and 
rapid hand, taking more care to exhibit results than 
to describe events. 
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( IIAPTElt IV. 

FKOAI THE ACCESSTON OE BA liElf TO THE DEl'OSITfON OE 
SUAir JEIIAN. 

HaiU' E B'jis only t\v(‘iity-tln*(‘(* yc'nrs of ;ij>;ow1iob tli(' for(*(' 
of (*v(‘iils (lr(>v(‘ liiin to llic (*(Hi(jnost of India ; lait tins 
))i‘i(‘f s))aoo liad Ix'cn ]>ass('d in vicissitudes of foi*tiin(‘ 
that ai'(‘ full of instriK'tioii fin* tlie shnhait of history, and 
of interest for tlie Jener of I'oinanee'. '^I\> ns, howeve'i’, 
it ])(doni>s only to say lliat a series e>f elisaj)])e>intnn'nts 
anel re'vense^s b hiedi sti'ij)[)(‘el liini e>l' all his ae'ejuisilions 
exe-e])t l^aetria, led liiiu to tliink se‘rionsly ed* the' eon- 
([iiests e>f his i>’re‘at aneesten* l)e'ye>nel the‘ Inelns; \vhe*i’e*, 
he nenv jje’rsiiaeled hiinsedf, lay the endy tiehl aea'essihh' te) 
his ainhitie)!!, and riedi enie)nii,li to rewarel it. In his e)wn 
(.V>ninientai'ies he* j-e^-ai’els his achie'veanent as sn])e‘i-ie)r to 
those of the former ravagens of India, inasinueh as his 
means Aveu’e? apparently far me)r(^ inaeleepiate ; hut howeven* 
this Biay he, t!:e natiemal eharacte*!* of the* J[ineh)e)s bbs 
ne)w ee)m]deledy th(‘ 7 *apid siu*eessie)n of dynasties 

hael innreel tint ])eojd(? to change*, anel the; hori’eirs pe'j'pe*- 
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trated by the Tartars (in winch Balier approached Taiiier- 
lane himself) spread everywhere dismay and despair. 
Witli a very small forces, therefore, lie succe(Mled in 
making himself master of Delhi; and the otlicr Afiglian 
princijialities, after some idle threats of resistance, eitlu'r 
voluntarily tendered their submission, or were left at the 
emperor’s mercy by tlieir mutual wars. 

Tlie states, how^nua*, in the west of TTindostan, which 
were governed by Hindoo princes, altlioiigli torn asunder 
like tlie others by their feudal dissensions, united on tliis 
occasion, and for i\w. last time, to oppose the common 
enemy. Rana. of Mewar was acknowlcdg(‘d as tin' 

chief of tlie confederacy, and was sn])port(Ml among tin' 
others liy the llhatorcs of Marwar, whom we Inive seen 
chased from Canon j by Mahomed (Ihoi-i, to found iii the 
Fndian Desert a kingdom extending over eighty thousand 
square miles. These lhijj)oot chiefs had ))efore now 
<*omc into conllict with the imperial governnient, and 
one of them had even recovered Cheetore from the warlike 
Allah-u-'din ; but, oAving either to their valour, or the 
insulation of their U'rritories, we iind till this jx'riod com- 
paratively little mention of them in Mahomedan histoi’y. 
It is curious to observe that Baber’s army was throAvn 
into something like* consternation by tlui a])])roach of tin* 
Hindoos toAvards Agra, and this Avonld jirobably Inmi lK‘(*n 
heighteiKHl into jianic by the sinister jirediction of an 
astrologer, but foi* the courage and eloipience of tin* 
emperor. As it Avas, tin* Dana, aaus (hfeatexl and ese'ajied 
Avith didiculty. M(*wat was then reduced ; Ilintaniboi* 
acquired ; and Chanderi liesieged and taki n — its Itajpoot 
defenders, Avhen all hope* AA-as lost, mnrelei ing their Aviv(‘s 
and children and rushing out naked on the swords oi* tlie 
assailants. Behar next fell into the hands of this forlu- 
natf* prince ; Avho then, aft* ■. a life of toil, anxiety, and 
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more than ordinary vicissitude, died victorious in tlie year 
1530, the fiftieth of his a»*e. 

Baber, like his ancestor, Tamerlane, wrote his memoirs. 
The latter, one of the most hideous monsters mentioned 
in history, describes in sentimental terms, the shock he 
one day fedt on treading accidentally on an aid ; and the 
fornifu’, whose butcheries were only surpassed by those of 
Tamerlane, paijits his own portrait as that of an amiable, 
humane, and sim])le-minded man. Both may havt' told 
the truth ; for even in every-day life ^\ () se(i tlie human 
cliaract(n’ adapt itself to contradictions (piite as extraor- 
dinary. Sheddino* the blood of enemies Avas the habit 
and th(^ duty of Tartars ; but neverth(d(‘ss tlu^ social 
virtues Avere in all prol)ability as common amonj^ those 
wanderini>* slie])herds of Scythia, as amono- the other 
tribes of mankind. At any rate, there can lx; no 
doubt that, excejAt iri the practice of war, Baber Avas of a 
kindly and forgiving disposition, capable of friendship, 
fond of simple })leasures, Avedded to those early r(‘coll(;c- 
tions that keep the heart fresh, attached to poetry, to 
plants and doAvers Avhicli are tlie jioetry of tin; earth, and 
to Avomen Avho arc the poetry of life ; and though ad- 
dicted to sc'usual eiijoyments, only to those that involve 
community of })leasur(;, and though a lover of drinking 
even to excess, a still greater loAcr of the sociality and 
sentiment of Avinc. This Avas much in a Tartar compun-or. 
But Baber Avas also a man of busin(;ss ; he attended jier- 
sonally to the affairs of his goA^ernment, and Jiis active 
mind was continually employed in the construction of tanks 
and aqueducts, and other improvements of the country. 

Iluniayoon, the eldest son of Bab(;r, succeed(‘d to the 
thi*one, but being destitute both of tact and energy, did 
not keep it long. Ilis first mistake, or misfortum;, was to 
abandon Laho»*e and (>abul to one of his brothers, Kam- 
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ran, so as to leave only a newly conquered kingdom for 
himself. A war with Guzerat came next ; during the 
successful invasion of which country (in 1535), Shore 
Khan, an Affghan Cliief, who had ])een in the service of 
Baber, and who claiincd to he of the royal house of Ghor, 
raised tlie standard of revolt, and obtained ])()ssession of 
Behar, and a great part of Bengal, llumayoon was no 
match for this chief, who proved himself to be an accoiii- 
plished tactician, as well as a valiant soldier ; and although 
tardily joined l)y his brothers, the em})eror was beaten 
(in 1540) and com])ell('d to lly to Lahore'. Kainran, how- 
ever, alarmed for his own safety, ceded the Punjab to the 
victorious Shore; and llumayoon, after an unsiufcessful 
attempt u])on Sciiuh*, took refuge in the de'serts of Mar- 
wai*. The horrors of his passage through the llegion of 
Death were (unbittered ))y being shared by a ))eautiful girl 
of Khorasaii, whom he had married at Lahore, and who 
was then far advanced in pn'gnancy. On arriving at 
Amerkotci, she gave birth, on the 14th Octolxjr, 1542, to 
a sou who was destined to render the name of Akbar tlie 
most illustrious in the whole Mogul dynasty. 

llumayoon at length fled into Persia, «»nd Shore Shah, 
and after him his son and brother reigned, successively in 
India. The first of this interiiKHliaUj dynasty, besides 
reducing tlu^ Bajpoots to submission, constriicted a high 
road from Bengal to the Indus, a Journey of four months, 
])lanted with rows of trees for shade?, and provided with 
inns at every stage, where poor travellers were fed gratui- 
tously, and wells at every inh'rval of a mile and a-half. 
Under the last, India was lern asunder by rebellions, in 
the midst of which, llumayoon returiie 1, after possessing 
himself of Cabul and the Punjab, and resuinimr the 
empire, died at J)clhi, in 155(). 

Such is the suddenn<*ss d' change, and such tlu' influ- 
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eiiee of personal character in a country like India, that 
the very next prince, the desert-born child of the fuo^itive 
Humayoon, was destined to raise the Mussulman empire 
to its highest pitch of grandeur. Called to the throne at 
thirteen years of age, the boy emperor was engaged during 
the first years of his reign, in disputes, and eventually 
armed conflict with Behram, a confidential officer of his 
late father, who had assumed the power of Begent ; and 
it was not till this person's death, in 15G0, that Akbar 
found himself at liberty to begin a career altogether new 
in the history of India. The Tartars w(n*e at tins jieriod 
an insulated body of adventurers in the midst of a great 
nation. The former ravagers had their points d’ a])])ui 
at home; and even Tamerlane, when laden with hooty^ 
and gorged wdth blood, returned through pow'(?rful coun- 
tries that owned his sway, to meet his rival Bajazet, in 
the centre of the Ottoman empire, Akbar, on the con- 
trary, had no country but that field of conflict in wliicli 
he had be(Ti left at his father’s death, and where lie soon 
found himself almost literally alone ; for his officers, des- 
pising his years and ajiparent helplessness, nwolted in 
quick succession. The youth, however, who had been 
brought up a fugitive, wdiose familiar sports were taming 
wild ehqihaiits and encountering tigers, and who had 
been placed while yet a boy on the most unstable throne 
in the wTirld, there to maintain himself by his own energy 
or perish, was not likely to be daunted by such dangers. 
AMierever rebellion ajipearcd he faced it, and by dint of 
jiromptness and daring rather than power, triumjihed ; 
till, having conquered the Mussulman chiefs, he was able 
to turn his arms against the Hindoos. Marwar and 
Mewar soon fi ll, although the Haria of the latter country 
recovered liis dominions before tlie deatli of the Emperor, 
and founded Oodipoor, the cajiital of an indejiendent 
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state to this (lay. Giizerat was next con([uer(i(l ; the 
eastern jiroviuces were then l)roui*'lit to suhinission, and 
Behar and Jdengal, the latter after a protracted stnn»t!;le, 
wren(?]ied iroin their Afghan masters and re-annexed to 
the Tartar domain. In the north-west, Akhar was not 
(‘([ually snc( 3 essfid, for although Caslimere was gi-asped 
at, apparently by tlie mere petulance of power, and scit 
like some lieantifnl jewel in the imperial (‘rown, an un- 
availing struggle was com immced with the Aifghan tribes 
wliose mountains abut upon the jdain of Peshawur, which 
was c()ntinu(^d through several succc'ssive reigns. The 
compiest of Sciiuh?, in 1592, phux'd almost tlu^ whole of 
Iliudostan Ih’oper in his hands, and two years aitcMAvards 
the recovery of CandaJiar rendered him master of the 
hereditary possessions of his family beyond the Indus. 

Akb.ir then turned his attention to the Deccan, where 
a disputed siua'ession in tlie state (^f Ahiiiednuggur invited 
Ins intcu-ference. Tlie actual ])Ossessor of the ca])ital, 
however, which sue held for lier infant nejdiew, was the 
Sultana Chand, a woman whose courage and talents wem 
of the high(‘st order. She simceeded in forming a con- 
federacy even among the disputants against the common 
enemy; and during the smge of the city, when the explo- 
sion of a mine had o])ened an avenue for tlui stornuu-s, she 
Hew in person to the sjiot, with a drawn sword in lier 
hand, but a veil (*overing her face according to the rules 
of Asiatic modesty, and rallying rlie garrison, defended 
the lireach till the whole ])ower of the fortrcs.-^Av as brought 
to b(*ar nj)on tlie point of attack. The ammunition of the 
besie‘ged is said to have run sliort, and with a natural 
exaggeration, the heroic Sultana is re]-(» ted in the tradi- 
tions of the country, when the ordinary shot was expended, 
to have fired copper, silver, and at Iasi gold coins at 
the assailants. Her exertions were successful; tlu^ 
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Moguls were driven back, and the next inorning they 
found the breach repaired and the wall as strong as ever. 
A peace was concluded, which lasted but a short time 
before the Moguls ajipeared again in the held, witlx the 
King of Candesli for an ally, and those of Golcoiida and 
Bijapoor on the side of Ahmednuggur. The struggle 
was terminated for tlxe pi'esent, by the murder of Chand 
Bibi by her own soldiery, and the consequent cajxture 
of the })lace ; but the spirit of the hei'oine was not 
extinct in the nation, which was not comjdetcly subdued 
till the reign of Shah Jehan. Candesh and Jkn*ar wei’c 
soon after (in 1600), united under the viceroyalty of one 
of Akbar’s sons. 

This son, the third, died of intemjxerance in the use of 
wine, which, when too closely wahdied for o]xen indul- 
gence, lie was in the habit of having brought to him in 
the barrel of a fowl! Tig-piece. The second son had died 
some years before. The eldest, Selim (after his succession 
Jeliangii’) under the constant stimulus of opium and wine 
%vas almost a maniac. The most foi’tunate of kings, 
Akbar was wretched as a father, and more than once had 
recourse to entreaties and rcmonstiTince with this un- 
natural son, who was often on tlic verge of rebellion, 
llis afhictioii at length affected his liealth, his appe^tite 
failed, and sinking rapidly, he expired on the 13th 
October, 1605. 

By the time of Akbar, the Mussulmans seem to have 
been prepared to be incorporated with the Hindoo people, 
and it was jxrobably owing more to the prejudices of the 
latter than to those of the former that the amaltramation 
was not moro complete. Hitherto their nurnlxers had 
been constant! } reinforced by their countrymen of the 
desert, who brought with them opinions, manners, and 
even pliysical characteristics sufficient to keep up the 
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national peculiarity of the whole body. This, however, 
was now at an end. Relii^ioiis bigotry had converted the 
Persians, who were of the opposite Mahoiii(*daii sect, into 
enemies, and liostile feelings against the Affglians and the 
neighbouring Tartar tribes had put a stop to immigration, 
and thus shut up the Moguls in the country they had 
subdued. Akbar saw his position with the clearsighted- 
ness of a man of genius, and s(?t to the Av^ork b(‘fore him 
with the tnet and energy of a man of the world. Des- 
titute of all external resources, it Avas necessary to look 
within the (unjfirc;. He Avas not a Persian, nor an Afghan, 
nor a Tartar, but an Indian sovereign, and his grand 
obj(‘ct AA’as to reduce to order the chaotic and conHicting 
elements of jiower around him. With this vieAV he never 
humbled those Avhom he subdued, or punished them 
for tlu'ir resistance, but on the contrary opened his arms to 
them as friends, re-established them more securely than ever 
in their [)osscssions, and received them into the rank of the 
gr(‘at offi(*ers of the em|)ire. He made no distinction 
between Hindoos and Mahomedans, elevating them botli 
alike to em})loymeiits of trust ; and by th(; a])olition of 
the capitation tax on infidels, aiul of the law Avhich per- 
mitted prisoners taken in Avar to b(i made slaves, he ])laced 
compicrors and compiered upon a. political level, and 
but for the hideous prejudices of caste on tln^ one hand, 
and superstition on the other, AA^ouid luiA'^e made of them a 
single, great, and united ])eoplo. 

But Akbar went farther still. Dis-atisfied Avith mea- 
sures Avhich affected merely the political condition of 
his subjects, he would act u])on their miiids, and work 
with the very stuff of which the human character is com- 
posed. His naturally deep feelings of veneration v^ore 
rather a predisposition to religion than religion itself At 
one time he thouglit of perfoi ' ing a pilgrimage to Mecca, 
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at another he ^ave himself up to the theory of Brahmiii- 
ism, at another he worshipjied the iinat»e.s of Clirist and tlie 
Virgin ; till at length liis restless mind woj-king its way 
through myths and symliols arrived, as he su])pos(?d, at 
that divine point from which all liuman systems liad 
diverged. This was jnire Deism, a])|)roachable by reason 
without the aid of nwelation, and offering to tlui worsliip 
of mankind a Ciod of Mercy to be pro[)itiat(Hl ])y virtue 
without the necessity for atonement. As for visible obj(,‘cts 
of adoration, tlie ])liilos()phical Tartar admitted that in some 
cases tliey might Ixj advantageous, and he only r(*([uir(‘d 
that they should at l(‘ast be the nol)l(*st o])j('cts of 
creation, such as “ tiu) sun wlum lu; sIuiumI, and the 
moon walking in brightness.’' In practical poiiits he 
discouraged the sujun-stitions or jK'culiarilies of tiu? Ma- 
homedans, even to the wearing of tlu^ b(‘ard; and he 
abrogated siicli of the laws of the Hindoos as were the 
most r(‘})ulsiv(; to rc'uson or humanity, such as tlu' intcn*- 
diction of the marriage of widows, and the sati when 
without the consent of the victims. Tln^ muv religion, it 
must be added, Jiunh^ little progress beyond the precincts 
of the court, while the practical reforms, as usual, gave 
great offence to tln^ dominant party. As for the other 
change's introducc'd by this emperor, they will be noticed 
in anotlu'r place. 

In his ])(‘rsonal eharaeb'r, Akbar united in a most 
singular manner the ojiposite qualities of the knight- 
errajit and the ])hilos()pher. Strong, brave, generous, 
handsome and elegant, he seemed to bo formed alikcj for 
love and war ; but although he courted danger like a 
mistress, and in his j<mth at least was voluptuous if not 
sensual, he took still more delight in burying hims(‘lf for 
days and nights together in religions and lit(*rai‘y spexui- 
lations with the learned Fiezi and Abul Faz(d. Tlu' 
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latter of these distinguished persons Avas murdered hy 
j)rince Selim, and the emperor was so completely over- 
whelmed with grief that he could neither cat nor sleeji, 
but remained weeping and lamenting for two days and 
nights. Th(i last moments of Akbar Avere spent in 
reconciling the chiefs Avith this rebellious son, and in 
recommending to the protection of the latter the ladies of 
his family, and tlie old friends and de])endents luj aaiis 
noAv about to leave for ever. When he died, the hopes of 
th(i Hindoos, Avliich had been awakened during his ridgn, 
were crushed. The Ghiznivides, the Ghori ])riiices, tlie 
IVIoguls down to his own accession — all had tram])led 
them alike, robbing tliem of their treasure', insulting their 
religion, and spilling tlu'ir Idood like wat(?r ; and after 
his death succec'ding emperors rmilled in their atrocities 
the most barbarous of tluar race. It is no Avonder that 
the jx‘(jj)le gave to Akbar the api)ellatioii oi Jikj gut Gron\ 
the Guardian of Mankind. 

The reign of Jeliangir, or Compieror of tlui \V^)rld — 
for this Avas the title assumed by Selim — presents few^ 
points reepiiring special notice. With occasional out- 
breaks of viohuice, attended by tei'rihc*. criudty, he Avas 
yet far more rational throughout in his administration 
than might have been (expected ; and he possessed the 
advantages, inestimable to a sovereign of w('ak and 
vacillating character, of an accoiiijilished wife and an 
able minister. The state of order, in fact, in which the 
empire had been kept by Akbar Avoiild ])r«d)ably have 
iTuiiaincd undisturl>ed diu ing a cousi<lerable j)art of the 
new reign — and the ratlu'r that Jtdia igir had a great 
admiraiion of his father’s tahuits, and intcHered as litth' as 
possible Avith his arraugenuaits — but for the re)a‘bi;ui 
of his OAvn sons. Ilis consort, Nur Jelian, was the 
daughter of a Persian eme. rant, and into such abje<!t 
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poverty had her parents fallen, that she was ex})osed on 
the road near Candahar when an infant. Slie was saved 
from perisliing- by a merchant, who emjdoyed lier own 
mother as a nurse for the foimdUng* ; but as she grew up 
her lieauty and accomjilishmeiits placed lier beyond the 
need of patronage. The htur of tlie throne was so fasci- 
nated tliat his parents took the alarm, and bestowed the 
girl in marriage on a young Persian adventurer called 
Shere Affghan ; but when Prince Selim became the 
Emperor Jehangir he cut this bond with the swoi’d, and 
after the murder of the husband offenul his hand 1o the 
Avidow\ Nur Jehaii is said to have at first turned away 
w ith horror, but at hmgth yielding to her ambition or her 
destiny, she became the empress of India in 1611. 

According to other authorities, Ave are presented in tlui 
history of this celebrated Avoman (w^hich throws much 
interesting light upon the state of manners at the (‘])Och), 
Avith the s])e(?tacle of a refined and astute spirit a(*com- 
plishiiig, by means of the charms and ])assive (Uiergy 
of tlie sex, the oI)jects of an ambition Avhi(*h in the case 
of a man would have deluged India Avith ])lood. Ik'foix; 
her introduction to Prince Selim, her father had risen by 
his oAvn talents to so high a station at the court of Akbar, 
that he w as sometimes visited as a guest by the ])rince ; 
and on an occasion of this kind, when the croAvd had 
retired and oidy the principal guests remained to drink 
wine, the ladies of the family, according to custom, were 
introduced in tlieir veils. Among them Nur Jehan Avas 
conspicuous both by her wdt and the exipiisitc* contour of 
her person, and she completed the compiest of the prince 
by dropping lu;r veil as if by accident, and in tluj graceful 
confusion occasioned by the incident allowing lier timid 
eyes to rest for a moment upon his. She Avas by that 
time, however, lietrothetl to Shere Affghan, a man of rank 
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and liononr, whom she soon after inarrled ; and it was not 
till the ninrdcr of lier husband by Inn' royal lover after 
liis succession to tlie tliroiie — a catastro2)he w']ii(*li in lier 
dreams of ambition she may possibly have anticipated — 
that circumstanc(^s ])(n’mitted a renewal of the intc'rcoursc. 
Shere Atfglian, liovvever, had been a man of Jiigh cliaracter 
in the country, and liad defended his honour and liis life 
so valiantly that Jeliangir was perhaps ashamed of his 
crime ; at any rate, when the young widow was trans2)orted 
to Delhi, her heart in all probability beating with expec- 
tation, and h(‘r beautiful c^yes blazing with triumph, instead 
of Iw'iug (‘onducted to the arms of the em2)eror, she was 
shut u]) in oiKi of the meanest apartimnits of the seraglio, 
th(*r(i to su[)2)ort h(‘rs(‘lf aiul her slaves on an allowance 
not (Mjual to mor(‘ tlian two shillings a-day. Nm* Jehan 
did not los(‘ much time in the indulg(‘nce of Ikt grief or 
indignation, but set to work to picpie the curiosity of the 
capricious tyrant ; and with this vi(iw she em])loycd her 
genius in inventing and her industry in manufacturing a 
tliousiind arti(*les of taste and elegance*, till her name I'ang 
through every harem in tin* city, and lier purse was sup- 
pfu'd lo overflowing with money. Jeliangir at length 
dete^'inined to see this woman whom her talents had 
nmdei’cd still more famous than his love, and without 
announcing his visit he ]>resent(*d himself suddenly in 
tlu* m(?an ajiartiinnit to which lu* had consigiied her. 

hlverything hen* was changed. All that wealth and 
taste could do to ri'iider it the abode of luxury and mag- 
nificence had been done. S(‘a.t(‘d round an embroidered 
sopha there was a circle; of slave-girh flressed in rich 
brocade ; wdiile their mistress, who rcrlined on the 
cushivuis, was attired with s(w<‘re simplicity in a ^*hite 
mnslin robe, without jewols or ornaments of any kind. As 
she ariose in slow and artful ( ‘ifusion, as if surprised and 
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overwhelmed by his presence, touchiiif;^ tlie ground and 
tlieu lier foroliead witli her liaiul in tlic usual form 
of salutation, Jeliangir gazed alternately at her and her 
slaves, the first idea that entered his rude mind being the 
dilfcu’cnee in their attire. He made her sit doAvn with 
him on the soplia, and questioned her on this point, to 
which she replied witli tlu; fine and intuitive tact of her 
sex, “TJiese are my servants, and I alleviate the burden 
of bondage by means of every indulgence in my ixnver ; 
but for me, I am ^02/, r slave, () enqx'ror, and I am satisfied 
with the raiment of the humble station it is your pleasure 
to assign me.” Jehangir, according to the native Avriters 
from Avhom (3olon(*l Doav has com])iled, Avas more ])h‘as(Hl 
by the wit than inhated by the sarcasm of the re})ly, and 
ho at once clasj)ed her in his arms. Their nuptials AV(*r(* 
cedebrated the next day ; the other favourites of the 
seraglio AAcre discarded ; and to such a pitch of honour 
did Nurdehan attain that her name Avas inscrib(‘d con- 
jointly Avith that of the em])eror on tlu? national (*oin. 

It AAvas not ])0ssible for tiu' tact eA(*n of iVur Jcdiaii to 
refine the character of .lehangir, but she at l(‘ast reud(*red 
him more human. His sallies of jiassion became less 
furious, and his gn)sser debaucluu-y aaus Avithdrawii from 
daylight, and hichhm in tlu* recesses of the private? apart- 
ments. As an instance of Avhat he Avas IxTore this ejKxdi, 
it may be mentioned that the unsuccr'ssfnl ridx llion of his 
son Khusru Avas punished by the im])alem(mt of several 
hundred ])risoners arranged in rank from tlu? gat(‘ of 
Lahore, and along this terri))le line the prin(*(i Avas (?ari*i(‘d 
on an ele])haut ‘'to receive; the oheisance of his friiaids.” 
One of his j)i*iucipal advisers Avas sewn up iu the hide of 
an ox iieAvly flayed, and throAvn into the street ; lint tlu; 
hide shrinking speedily in the heat of the sun, and thus 
terminating the victim’s sufferings too soon, another, 
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onclosod ill tli(.* skin of an ass, had watia* poured u])on 
liiin from lime to time, and so lived in imimaoi liable 
agony for s(‘V(iral days. 

Nur Jehan was fortunate in having relations who wen' 
generally persons of talent and ])rol)ity. TI(‘r fatln'r, 
who was made jirime minister, discdiargc'd Ids fimetioiis 
with eredit to himself and adv^antage to tlie eoimfry ; her 
brotliers, too, showed the rare virtue of moderalioii in tlie 
midst of uii(‘X|)eeted lionoiirs and emoluments ; and her 
more distant eoiincxions who jioimul in from Persia and 
3'artary, and were all jiermitted to share in tin* rise of th(^ 
house, exhi))it(Ml in their conduet a bettiw title to the 
imp(‘rial tavour than their eonsaiiguinity Avitli her who 
had )K?en tirst styl(‘d Nur-Mahal, the Light of the Palaee, 
and was now Nur Jehan, the Light of the World. 

The jirincipal military evtuits of this reign, Ix'sides 
those (‘onneeted with the reh(‘llion of tlu' emperor’s sons, 
W(*r(; an insm’re(dioii in Bengal, tei*minat(‘d in 16‘12 hy 
the death of ( )sman, a (h'seinidant of the Atfglian dynasty ; 
a war n ifli Mewar, whieh residted in the def(?a,t of the 
Bana hy Primal Rhurram (afterwards Shah Jehan) and 
the resloratioii of tlie Hindoo ])rinee to Ids power and 
dignity in ])ursuanee of tlu; eonciliating policy of Akhar ; 
and a si'ries of more important disturliances in tin? 
Deccan. 

Of tin; various states widcharos.* about the end of the 
Hfteenth cmitury out of the wrecks of the great Hahmani 
kingdom of the D(H*can, that of Ahniednuggur maintaiiKMl 
the most ohslinate contest with the power of Delhi. In 
1610 the post of the Inn-oine v Jiand was tilled hy Malik 
Amber, an Ahyssiidaii, who governed foi liie king; and, 
irritated hy various defeats, Jehangirat hnigtli d(‘tej’n)ined 
to crush this petty enemy hy a simultaneous attack from 
( ruzerat, Oandesh, and Ber:-. Malik Amber, however, 
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was not intimidated. Before tlie imperial forces conld be 
concentrated, lie fell upon the first comers and compelled 
them to retire, and the other armies, although already ou 
the inarch, followed their example. But Malik Amhcr 
was at length overcome hy the jealousies and contentions 
of his own party, and wlieii Shah Jehaii entered the 
Deccan in 1617, such was the altered state of circum- 
stances that he found no diHiculty in ending* the war and 
recovering* the territories which had been regained from 
the Moguls. Another commotion indeed took place some 
years after, hut a general action decided the question in 
favour of the prince. 

This ]n*iiice had married a niece of the empress, who, 
thereupon, w ith the nepotism which seems to have formed 
a distinguished trait in her character, supported his 
interest with great zeal ; till at length, on the occasion 
of the expedition wo have just mentioned to the J)(-*ccan, 
he received the title of Shah or King, and was declared 
heir apparent. A dangerous illness of Jehangir soon 
after show^ed the state of tlie question as n^garded the 
succession. Tin; elder hrotlier Purvez on liastening to 
court w^as at once ordered hack to his goveriinient, and 
the younger Khusru, then in the custody of Shah Jehan, 
happened to die hy assassination just at the moment when it 
was requisite for the stage to he clear. Mr. El])hinstone 
doubts the guilt of Shah Jehan ; hut the d(?ed w^as 
common, and, as w^e shall see, almost necessary at this 
epoch in India, wdiere the absence of a tixed law of suc- 
cession had tlie elfect of setting up the croivn as a mark 
for the ambition of all the sons indiscriminately of the 
reigning monandi. 

Although the path of the prince, liowevcr, seemed 
straight, his dithcidties were only commencing ; for Nur 
Jehan had now afHanced lier daughter (hy her murdered 
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IiusbcTiid) to tlu) youngest brotlier, Slialiriar, and witb- 
drawing' suddenly lier sn])|)ort from the beir a])])arent, 
])lnnged willi all the eiun-gy of lier ebaractcn* iido cabals 
for her son-in-law. Her father by tliis time was dead, 
and oAving* to tlie weakness of tbe emperor’s mind, and 
tbe inlirmity of bis In^altb, sbe ex(n’cis(Ml ihc sn])reni(i 
power, — a. ])0AV(n‘ AAdiieli, indejiendently of ber jiassion for 
tbe ag’grandiztnnent of ber own family, sbe could not 
think of allowing to ])ass into tJie determined bands of 
Sbab Jeban. She found no difHcnlly in excitiiig Ihe 
sns])icioiis of the h(‘re‘tofore robed, and all but parricide', 
Jediangir against his sem ; and llui latter on his ])art was 
jiot slow in de‘(e!)‘minlng to nse^ the aiany unden* his com- 
mand as an insirument of re.'sistaiice*, if not aggression. 
A civil wai- commene*e‘d in Krid A\ith g*re‘at fury, and in 
the; (*oin*se ejf two ye;ars, Sbah Je'baii saw himse'lf seicen's- 
sive'ly inaste.'r of Ijengal anel .15elnu* — a fugitive in tbe‘ 
De'e'e.'aii edaiming the assistance of AFalik Amben* — and a 
sM])pliant foi* me‘i‘('y, dis])ii*ile'el by siedviie'ss, beaten in tbe; 
held, anel de*se‘i'le'd ley bis army. 

ddie* imjecrial ge'iioral wees iMobabat Kban, an Alfgban 
of raiik, talent, anel bigh ediarae*le*r, wbose; greeuing e;oM- 
se'epu'ue'e in tbe stale, eer else; tbe close a.sse)cialie)n into 
wbiedi tlie war bael Drongbt bim willi lh-ine*e; Ihirve;/. — e>r 
both teyge'tlu'j" — e'xcite*el the; eli.strnst of the; ein])re‘ss. As 
se)e)n, the're'foi'e*, as the' ruin of hiiab Je'lniii h;ft hei* at 
hdsnre', her inge'iinity was at woik h>i* the desti-nction of 
his ce)ne[ue're)r. Alohaliat Kban was s:imn'ojied to ce)ui*t, 
Avbiedi at that time se)jourju'd in tin* l^nnjab, to answer :i 
ebarge erf misce)neluct in ijcnigal ; !nit b fore bis arrival, 
his son-oi-hiAV, avIio had ])re*sumeel te) ma. . y witbout con- 
sultirg tbe imjx'iial ple*asure, was stri]»])ed naked e? tbe 
presene*e of Jebangir, lee'rne'ii v. ieij tliorns, and com [x'lled 
to give up his wife’s dou > . I'pou this, the general, 
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seeing that there was no chance of escape by any ordinary 
effort, instead of delivering himself up to judgment^ 
inarched at tlie head of a large body of Rajpoots straight 
upon tlie camp, at a bridge over the Jailum on the higli 
road to Cabal, and seized the emperor’s person, just as he 
was about to cross the river after liis army. 

At tins crisis Nur Jelian displayed a high and heroical 
spirit which ought to jdace her in the first rank of the 
women of history. Slie crossed the river in disguise, 
uj)braided lier brother and the otlier chiefs of tlie im- 
perial army with their negligence and cowardice, and 
instigated them to attack the rebel camp for the deliver- 
ance of the emperor. The next morning accordingly the 
army, finding that the bridge had been destroyed by the 
Rajpoots, moved lower down, and attempted to pass the 
Jailum at a difficult ford, where they were eiKHninteri'd 
by the enemy the moment they gained the ojiposite 
bank. The emjircss, mounted on an elejihant, armed 
with arrows, and carrying the young child of Sliahriar in 
lier lap, was at their head, and effected a landing almost 
alone, and in the midst of a shower of balls, arrows, and 
rockets. Her devotion, however, was unavailing. The 
imperial troops were driven back into tin? river with 
much slaughter, and Nur Jehan, against whom the chief 
efforts of the Rajjioots were directed, after having had 
the driver of her elephant killed, and the inf.int on her 
knee wounded, was enabled to escape only by the despera- 
tion of the animal, which, maddening with pain from a 
gash on the proboscis, plunged into the river, and carried 
her back to the opposite side. 

She now determined to trust to lier ingenuity alom?, 
and joining tlie emperor in his captivity, slie eventually 
succeeded in releasing him from the hands of Mohabat 
Khan. This had only the effect, however, of throwing 
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the defeated general into an alliance with Shah Jehan ; 
and at the death of Jehangir soon after, (in 1627), after 
a brief and fruitless effort in favour of lier son-iii-law 
Shahriar, Nur Jehan retired from the world, on a hand- 
some stipend, to devote the remainder of her life, at 
least in external observances, to the memory of her 
husband. 

A great portion of Jehangir’s life ai)pears to have been 
passed in the diseased action and reaction produced by 
immoderate quantities of wine and o])ium. The account 
furnished by Sir Thomas Roe, the English aud)assador 
at his court irom James I., ascribes to him a certain 
portion l)oth of good feeling and good sense, and it is not 
im])ossibl(i that these qualities may have formed the 
groundwork of his character, though cloiuled by the 
alt(;rnate excitement and depression of habitual intoxi- 
cation. He must be judged, however, by his deeds, and 
not by the imjiression made by him on a guest, at thos(^ 
inij)erial i-evels where he who shed blood so freely was 
moved to tears of maudlin sentiment hy wine. Like 
his father Akbar, he had no religion; and like him he 
at OIK* time foriiu;d tin; design of inventing one. With- 
out the strength and consistence, howewer, of Aklair’s 
character, he was at once irreligious and superstitious. 
His ear was open to all who claimed it, but he had a 
natural predilection for the society of the low and igno- 
rant ; a predilection that may hav(? had some effect in 
confirming what has ])eeu called the inflexibility of his 
justice, which made no distinction between the rich and 
poor. It is a prostitution of tluj word, itowever, to give 
the name of justice to the instantaneous impressions on 
which Jthangir acted, for with him an accusation, liiore 
especially if directed against the great by the mean, 
was e((uivalent to a proof 'he manual arts flourished 
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during Ills reign, but the public adininistration was fast 
sinking into the conbisiou from which it had been rescued 
by Akbar. 

Since tlio (dose of the thirt('euth century, wlu'ii the 
Kliilji dynasty invaded the Deccan, an iutcTiuitteut war, 
as w e hav^e S(xni, hadlx'eii k(‘j)t up betw een the })riuc(:‘S of 
that country and the rnlcTs of Ilindostan. On th ’ 
acc(‘ssion of Shall Jehau the native nionarchi(‘s wc're thrive 
in nnmb(*r, Alnnednnggnr, Beijapoor, and Oolconda; 
and the jNEogul dominion in that (piarter was limit(‘d to 
some ])ortions of Caiideisli and Derar, the frontiers of tlni 
Peninsula on the side of (Vnitral India. As S()on as the 
new^ enip(‘ror had s(M*nr('d the stability of his throne ])y 
murdering or putting out tlie ey(‘s of all w ho ('Ould lie 
snspect(‘d of forming any pr(*t(*nsions to it, h(‘ tinuu'd his 
tliongdits and his arms to this (hdiatalih* land of India, in 
wdiicli he had alrc'ady ac([nir<'d some military r(‘]mtation, 
and after I'ousuming nearly eight years in the vicissltud(‘s 
of w ar, succeeded in l()87 in (‘xtingnishing th(i kingdom 
of A linu'dnuggur, having pi’evionsly im[)Osed a tril>nt(j 
upon those; of Ileijapoor and (iolcomla. 

After some; occurnnu'cs of h'ss moment, Shah Jehau 
was then I<‘d by the treason of Ali JMeu’dur Khan, 
governor of Candahar for the king of Ik'rsia, into a 
seri(‘s of disastrous operations b(;yond tin* Indus. The 
Moguls took ])ossession of tin; plac(‘, and the emp(‘ror 
conceived the d(;sigii of recovering Balkh from the 
Uzbeks, '^riiis he actually did, but only for a moimmt ; 
for the Tiirtars from bewond the Oxus ])onr(‘d like troops 
of wolves into the (!on(|ue;reMl territory, and l^j-ine-e; y\n- 
rungzebe, v>iio Avas sent to opjiose thenn in 1647, retreated 
with ditticulty through the passe*sof the Hindoo Koosh to 
( ’abni. Tlie nejxt year the Persians rejcovered Candahar, 
and after two unsuccessful attempts made by Anrnngzebc 
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to (lislo(lg*e them, liis )>rother Diira took up tlie adventure 
and svirli similar l)ad fortune. Tlie Moguls finally re- 
tirc'd in des])air, aft(‘r sustaining in these op(Tations enor- 
mous losses in men and money. 

'^J'vvo y(‘ars of trampiillity cuisiu'd, and then tin* Deeean 
wars wei‘e re(*ommem*(‘d by a wanton aggrc'ssion on ihe 
part of the INFoguls. Aurungze!)(‘ was tin? eommander in 
this s(‘rvi(*(', in Avhieh lui (^\hil)it(‘d all the hascu* eharae- 
tei*islies of Tartar valour. Me at length suceecMlc'd in 
Immhllng tin* king of (ioleonda, and was on the ])oint of 
obtaining ])ossession both of the (*apital and eountry of 
Ahni(‘dnuggiir, when tli<‘ sudden illness of his father, 
Shall Ji'han, ealliMl liim away to an mitc'rprisi^ of more 
monuMit liotli to liimself and tlie (unpire. '^J'lui ])ersonal 
a(*(|nisitions he. had made', b(‘sid(‘S the usual booty in 
gold and jeweds, were the hand of tlu^ jirima^ss Hi/ia of 
(ioh'onda for his smi ]^rahomed, who niari*ied luu*, it is 
said, amidst tli(‘ tlanu's of h(‘r fath(‘r’s eajiital, a.nd the 
friimdsliij) — if there can Ik* friendshi]) between such imm 
— of M(*e]* dumla, the luinistiT of tin* same state, who 
was d('stin(‘d to play a- eonsjiieuoiis ]>art in tin* eoming 
events. 

Th(^ em])eror had four sons, all of an age to gras]) at 
the ej'own. Dara was a fj-ank, headlong, ov(‘i*bearing 
sohliiw; Sliooja a devot(*e of wine and women; Aurung- 
z(‘b(i a iMohamedan Jesuit ; and Morad a kniglit-eiTant, 
to whom war was a, jmstime, and busiiu‘ss a romance. 
Dara was on the spot at tin* time of tlu' king’s illn(‘ss ; 
Sliooja and INIorad, as soon as the int(‘i’(‘sting int(illig(‘nce 
reaclu'd them, assumed respectively tin title of (unperor, 
and collected their forc(*s ; and Ainaing/.ebe d(‘(‘lared in 
favour of the youngest and le^ast powi'rful Morad, m firm- 
ing that he was himself si(*k of the vanities of the woidd, 
and only ambitious of spen»i *ig the remainder of his life 
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at Mecca. The two eldest met in the field, and Shooja 
was worsted; and tlie two youngest, joining tludr armies 
under the command of Aiirungzelx', overthrew the victor 
in a 2)itched ])attle. Auriingzehe, finding his father still 
cling to the cause of Dara, deposed and im])risoned him ; 
and dissimulation with his mock-sovereign, Morad, hcing 
no longer necessary, he made him <lrunk at an (mtertain- 
ment, sent him ([uietly off in chains to a state prison, and 
mounted the imperial throne in 1058. 

Shah Jehan had so long beem sunk in the lethargy of 
ago, intemperance and disease, that he passed into retire- 
ment with hardly a remark ; and yc^t his reign divides 
with that of Akhar the snffrag(*s of history. VV^ithontthe 
genius of his grandfather he had more talent ; or at least 
his talent lay more in details, and the internal govern- 
ment of the kingdom, therefore, was more perfect. Tlic 
same character of mind was evidenced in the hiiildings, 
such as tlui Taj Malial at Agra, and the great Mosipie at 
Delhi, which rose under his command, and in the famous 
Peacock Throne, which cost upwards of six millions 
sterling. All his establishments were formed on a scale of 
similar magnificence ; and the cities and towns throughout 
the whole empire are represented by travellers as emu- 
lating the splendour of the royal residences. The taste of 
the emperor set the example to that of his sul>jects, and 
the care with which he managed the nwenue enabled 
both to gratify it to the utmost. When Shah Jehan died, 
therefore, he left a rich treasury and a prosperous 
country. 
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( ITAPTER V. 

AURUNOZEBE TO THE ENT) OP THE MOGUL DOMTNfON. 

AuRDNGZEiiE lui(l reigitcd five years before he siieeecdcKl 
in destroying all Ins kinsmen and was relieved by d(‘aili 
from Mcer Jninla, an instrument then useless for his 
ambition and too powerfal for his trampiillity. 

About that time, in the year l()(>2, a Tiew and extra- 
ordinary power in Southern India began to attract atten- 
tion. The Mahrattas appear to have })C(‘n nothing more 
than the Hindoo peasantry, seattered throughout some of 
the mountainous districts of the Mahomedan kingdoms 
of Ahmednuggur, Benjapoor and Golconda, and united 
into a body only by the prejudic(,‘s of caste, of which 
their rank was the lowest, that of Siulra. In the confu- 
sion incidental to the constant wars in which these states 
were engaged, some of the liead men of their villages 
set up for themselves, and one of them, Shahji Borla, 
became powerful enough to play a conspicuous ])art at 
the time of the annexation of Ahmcdiiuggur to the 
Mogul empire, His son - ^ waji, setting out from this 
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over tlici natural ])arri(irs of* the* peninsula, and sweej)ini>; 
away its military defences, overllowcd Malwaand a portion 
of (ln/c‘i‘at. Anrnnii;/el)e foni^lit ^-allaiitly and Iiik'sscmI 
craft ily by turns; with unwearied industry lie attended 
to the minnt(‘st j)nsin(‘ss of tlie state evem wIkmi at tli(‘ 
li(‘ad of bis army ; In’s sons mor(‘ especially lie ke[)t at a 
distaiK'e from the throne, for they w(‘]‘e srill mon? the 
obj(;cts of his suspicions than tlie otlu‘r ofIi(*ers of tln^ 
empire*; and tliiis he struggled v/ith his (h'stiny (‘ven 
to extre'UK^ old age;, bra.v(‘ly and alone*. He exjiireal in 
bis e*igljty-niii) h \e*ar, the* liftie*lh of his j-eign, on the 
‘ilst e)f .he'bruary, 1707. 

Ani'inigze'be* might liave* be*e*n a gre*at prine*e ol* a little* 
slate*, but Ids mind was not ol'nide* e'liongh calibre* foi* the^ 
position in whlcli be was ])lae‘e‘el by his I'ortnne or his 
crime's. \ le* Avas te>e> iimedi eh'vote'el to de*tails te) ]>e* capable* 
e)f large* views. Ilrave, inelnstrie>us, ])e*rse'\ e*ring, moderate* 
in ])assions, ceilel in sentime'iits, anel pi‘e)foiinelly de‘e*e‘itful, 
be? se'eme'd foianeel for an e'aste'rn tbre>ne*; and ye't by bis 
une'e)m])re)mising bigeitry anel morbiel siispiedein, he paveel 
the* way i'or tlie* sn!>ve‘rsie)n of the* Me)gnl elominie)n by a, 
peiwer wliiedi niule*r other cire-unista nces we)uld at be'st 
have be*come? a rival e)f .Beijapoeu’ e>r (h)lce)nela. '^fhe 
impolie*y ed' tin; e'lnpe'ror, be)we've*r, it nuist be said, was 
only the ])roximate' e-ause of this e*tlect ; for the ae*e*lim- 
atize'el I'artai's we re fast sinking Into an e‘lie*minacy whiedi 
could harelly have? been expe*e teil te> bohl te)ge?ther mue*h 
longe'i* so vast anel he:*1e'roge*ne'e>us an e*nipirt . 

Dui-ingthe? next twe*lve* ye*ars after tbe de*atb etf Aurung- 
ze;be*, no fe3we*r than five* p. m< (*s sat n])e)n the* throne, 
whe)se re*igns, Avithe)nt being distingui.*- ’led by aiiy gr; at 
eve'uts, ('\bi))ite‘el e;videint inelications of tbe graebia! (h‘(*line? 
of the e_*nij)ire. During that ]>erie)d the* hiivbs, originally 
a se'ct of llineloo elissente whe)se? peendiatity e'einsisted 
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ill their repudiation of all religious ceremonies, having 
first been changed into warriors by persecution, began to 
rise by the spirit of union into a nation ; but so weak 
were they at this time that in 1706 the dying energies of 
the empire were sufficient almost for their extirpation. 
It was also the epoch of the Seiad brothers, two provin- 
cial governors, distinguished by their talents and honoured 
on account of their descent from tlie Prophet, wlio ruled 
the dregs of the dynasty till the year 1720. Mahomed 
Shah succeeded to the throne in 1719. Tlie Mahratta 
government was by this time completely consolidated, 
and the great families of the race, since so cidebrated, 
had begun to rise into eminence: such as that of thoPoshwa, 
the official title of a minister of the Pajah ; of TTolkar, 
the found(T of tvliich was a shepluTd ; and of Sindia, 
which sprang from a menial s(‘rvant. The two last 
beji’an their career of adventure as officers of the first. 

A still more remarkable personage of tin* time was 
Asof Jab, Avhose descendants became the Nizams of the 
Deccan. This chief ha<l formerly been viceroy of the 
coiKjiuTcd countries in that part of India; but instead of 
obtaining the imperial viziership which he laid (‘xpected, 
was made merely governor of Malwa ; and now instigat(;d 
by revenge for this neglect of his services, ho revolted from 
the empire, set forth for the conquest of his late viceroy- 
alty, beat the Mogul vizier in the fiedd, and by oiui of 
those strange vicissitudes which frequently startle the 
reader of eastern history, obtained for his troul)le the 
very post vdiich had been the object of his ambition. 
Here his talents miglit have at least retarded the fall of 
the empire ; hut beiiig a stern and ungracious man of 
business lie became an object of hatred to liis feeble and 
luxurious niastej-; and once more setting out for the Deccan, 
lie seized upon his old viceroyalty, plunged headlong into 
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the Malinitta intrigues, and eventually became the ally of 
the Peslivva Ihiji Uao, the ttajah’s abh; minister. The 
Mahratta torrent seemed now re‘sistless, and the demands 
of the Peshwa upon the unhappy eiii])eror, whom he beat 
both in the field and the cabinet, became so extravagant 
tl lat even Asof Jah was alarmed. He at length deter- 
mined to su])port the government, but only when it was 
too late. The (piondam allies met in th(‘ field, Asof Jah 
commanding all the poor resources of the empire, and 
the Mahrattas were as usual victorious. 

While the tiinpin^ was thus rent in pieces by internal 
disturbances, a more tremendous enemy even than tlui 
Mahrattas presented himself from witliout. A revolution 
had taken place ii* Persia, which seated a soldier of 
fovtiino upon the throne; and the famous Nadir Shah, 
after capturing Candahar, found it necessary, according 
to tlie fashion of conquerors, to seize u))on the Mogul 
territori(.‘s, (Ihizni and Cabul, and when at the latter 
city to continue his march into llindostan. In 1739, 
he arrived at Kurnaul, >vithin seventy miles of J)(;lhi, 
and defeated the enqieror in a general (‘ngag(‘iuent. 
Asof tfah has bcieii accused of being accessory to this 
invjvsion, and in all probability with justice, the accusation, 
indep(*ndently of tin.* authority on which it is made, receiv- 
ing every colour of truth from the character and jjrevious 
conduct of the man. The two kings then proceeded to 
Helhi after the baltle, where Nadir, in conse([ueiJce, it is 
said, of an insurrection of the populace, set fire to the 
city and massacred the inhabitants to a number which 
has been variously estimated at from thirty to one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand. He then proceeded to the main 
business of his invasion, robbing first the treasury and 
afterwards the inhabitants individually, torturing or mur- 
dering all who vvfTc suspecr I of concealing their riches, 
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and at length rotnnicd to liis oavii doiniiiions, liaving 
()l)t{iiiio(l a toniial (*(‘ssiou of* tlie country west of* tlie 
Indus, and carrying with liiin in nion(‘y and plato at least 
twelves millions st(‘rling, besides jewels of great value, 
including those of tlie IV'acock Throne*. 

From tliis pej*iod to the death of the? em])eror IVIalio- 
iiK'd Shall in 1748, the interval was hik'd ii]) with the 
(listui-haijces whicli might Ik; extx'cted wh(‘i-(^ so many 
elements of disorder existed, and where an empty trea- 
sury wjis now addl'd to the' other evils that oppi’essed the* 
sinking dynasty. Two invasions hy tin* siu'ce'ssor of 
Nadir Shah ch'^irived the Mogul dominions of the Funjah, 
and in a third Ahim'd Shah marchc'd to Delhi, and 
rejieated the horrors of the* Persian massa(*i*e. A little 
lati'r th(‘ ^Falirattas followed like* gk'aners afti'r a harvest, 
hlllng the unha])t>y (‘ity with di'vastation and di'ath, and 
leaving it at length littk* hett(*r than a hea]> of ridihish, 
in tin? midst of whiidi the remaining inliahitants croiiclu'd 
in hunger and despair. 

India now hecanu'a (doseil held lu'tween tlu' ^fahrattas, 
who had hy this time attained their pridiMif ]>lact‘, ami tin* 
Ahghans ; tlu^ latter supjiorted as the less foi-midahhi 
enemy hy tin* Mogul and some* of the Ihijpoot chiefs — ~ 
for after the death of Alumgir II. in 17ol), tlui crisis was 
so fearful as to admit of scarcely any thought of the 
jiageanti-y of a (‘rown. At l(*ngth, on tin.* (Jth January, 
17()1, the two [larties met at Ihiniput, within fifty miles of 
l)(;lhi. The battle was at first in favour of tin; Mahrattas, 
who broke the centre of the Ahghans ; but on Ahmed 
Shah coming up in jx'rson with his own line, the enemy 
were si'i/x'd with a sudden and unaccountable jianic, and 
Hed lik(' one man. They were pursued for twenty miles, 
and many of tliosi? who escajied the sword were destroyed 
like wild oea ;ls f)y the peasantry, whihj the prisoners who 
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fell into the victor’s luimls ^ycrc put to dcatli in cold blood, 
niahino* the total loss anioimt to luore than two huudi*(‘d 
thousand men. Tliis Idow was decisive. Tlie broken r(‘- 
inains of the army retired in despair to tluj Deccan, tlu'ir 
despond(uicy communicating* itself to tin; whol(‘ ]Mahi‘atta 
peo])le. On the other side, tin; Mahomedan confederacy 
dissolved as soon as its immediate ohjei't was accom- 
plished, and Ahmed Shah withdrew from India for ever, 
leaving* an empty throiu? amidst the I'uins of the em])ire. 

We have now sketched with a rapid hut not careless 
hand the fortunes of India to the fall of tlu' Mahom- 
edan em])ire ; and Ixdbre giving* ours(‘lves to the task of 
(‘nd(‘a vouring to obtain some distinct id(‘a of tin.' state' ol' 
ci vili/atioii in the country during the same ])(‘rlod, we 
may ])c. ])ermilted to pause' he*re* anel loe)k hae'k for a. 
inomemt at the grounel we have a,lr(*ady ti*ave‘rse‘d. 

The more familiar we' are with the jirogression of 
seiciely in hhir()])e‘, the) meire elidie'ult we tinel it to com- 
]>re*]ienel the; principle; ol‘ what is inijiroperly te;rme‘d 
])erniane*nce in the Daste'ru nations. This ‘‘ [lermanence*, ’ 
unhap])ily, is <)])])oseel me‘i*e‘ly te) progre'ss, notte) reiirogre's- 
sion. Tlie natural state of the beasts is t)e*rmane'uce, that 
e)f the human kind movement. Ilappine'ss is the se*are*h 
for ha])})iness ; ho])e is enjoyment; the; se)ul e)f man 
hovers in vain over the; Hood— it Hiids no resting-jdace 
till it re'turns to the; ark wlumce it came' Hed'ore the; 
dawn erf authentic IfiSteiry, Jlindex) ci\ ilizalion hael re'acheel 
its culminating point, ami was the'ii cludmeel in by the poli- 
tice)-re‘ligious hiws ot the ])('e)ple. 'riieir ai‘ls anel scie'uces 
however, their libe;rties, Iheir j)olItie*al b)stitutie)ns, since 
they could not aelvance, went baedvwar^i ; anel if tiie 
collision of India with othe;r forms of civilizati^va hael 
l)e;eii delayed much longer, it may be a epiestiou whc'the'r 
the Irdiabita.nts wouM not s.. re been founei in a state of 
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comparative savagism. Even now there are traces in the 
woods and deserts of forgotten cities and monuments of 
races tliat liave passed away. 

It has been finely said hy Michelet that history is a 
narrative of the struggle of liberty against fatality ; 
but ill India this struggh!, in its liiglier meaning, had 
ceased, and her annals are merely the records of inter- 
minable finids, which, while influencing the destinies of 
individuals and families, left the political condition of the 
jieojde nnchanged. In Eurojie, man is engagc'd in 
per})(‘tual strife even with the powers of nature themselves. 
We wrest knowledge from the genii, we ])ossess ourselves 
of the dominions of space, we make slaves of the ele- 
ments ; while in India, the progression of mind having 
ceased, there was no such ambition, ami all these things 
belonged to tlie gods, and were hedged round l)y religion 
from a ])eopie surd^ in abject belief and sn])missi()n. 
For this reason tin* collision of the two rac(.‘s, Tartar 
and Hindoo, failed to produce the results observable in 
Euro])e from the desperate energy of the (Gothic and other 
barbarous nations, u])on the worn-out and a])a,th(jtic refine- 
ment of the Homan empire. In the west the fusion of these 
two characters gave r(‘doul)led impetus to that civilization 
of which Ave are now only in the midst ; while in India 
the combination was political, not moral, and the njsult 
was a men; tyranny of races, Avhich jn-odiiced little effect 
upon manners and hardly any upon opinions. 

The Mahoinedan dominion, as wc have seen, was 
never i)laced upon any secure foundation, but dej)end(.*d 
entirely upon the personal character of the inonarcli. 
Amonsr the Hindoos, tiui chiefs had been to a certain de- 
gree anchored with territorial j)ossessions, but this Avas not 
the case with their compierors ; while among lujither was 
there' an aristocracy either of law or religion or invested 
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capital, or of any other elcniont of national stal)ility. 
The (‘inperors’ sons were themselves the greatest enenh(?s 
in the country to the security of the throne. All had 
the same riglit, which depended upon the cliangefiil 
affection of a fatlier, and all had nearly the same })ros- 
])ects, for all wen^ brought up to ride, with armies to 
command and provinces to govern. There was no such 
thing, thercjfon?, as unity of interest even in the imjierial 
family ; and the death or mere illness of the sovereign 
was the signal for universal commotion. 

India, under the Jlindoos, it must he added, was 
divided into numerous petty states, (jach in arms against 
tli(' rest, and all convulsed by ihe internal dissiuisioiis 
incidental to their feudal regime. The peo})le again were 
sub-divided into classes, not of freedom and \ileinagc as 
ill Europe, but of caste ^ — a word wliieli imjdies a force of 
reindsioii that can hardly be compr(‘hended by men 
bi’ought up under another form of civilization. A nation 
ill this state could not withstand the invasion of a brave 
and united army : it fell in pieces almost at a blow. 

Ilut the seeds of diseasi^ and decay grew with the 
growth of the Maliomedan dominion. When it had 
i-eacluMl the zenith of its glory, it was on the brink of 
dissolution. The more the boundaries of the (anpire 
were extended the mon; powerful the viceroys became, 
and thus the very success of the sovei'cign surrounded 
the throne with enemies. Without an aristocracy of any 
kind, as we have remarked, to seeve as ]>oints d’apjmi 
throughout the country for the royal authority, all de- 
pended upon the sovereign himself, who bore like another 
Atlas tlie imperial world uj)on his shoal ders, — a world 
which it wanted only the concurrent circumstance ^ de- 
scribed in the narrative to cause to fall asunder and bury 
him in the ruins. 
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The Mahrattas Avcrc nothing* more than a eonh'deraey 
of military c*hi(‘fs, niiiting* or sc'parating according to the 
dictate's of iiitere'st or caprice, and altliough ])nictically 
possessing the conntry for a. monunit they gave no dyntisty 
of kings to India. They seizc'd, ho\v(;v('r, njxni many 
of tlic fragments of the empire, cj'eating them info 
states, some of which retain a kind of inde})c‘nd(‘nce to 
tliis <lay, 

Tlie People under this siicce'ssion of political change 
did not advaiK'e, and tln'y conld not stand still, although 
circumstances prevent(‘d their dee-line from assnndng the 
form of ]*(wohition. The villagei communitie's into \vln(‘h 
the mass(‘s were divid(‘d from thi' (‘arlic'st tinu‘s, gaiiu'd 
strength rather than otherwise, hy the very causes whi(di 
()V(‘rtiirn(!d tin; tln*on<'. ^I'hc^ inhal)itants might Ixj chased 
away, and their habitations d(‘stroy(‘d by tlu‘ ruilian 
troops ; ])ut when the storm had ])ass(Hl ])y tliey always 
n'turiK'd to ])uild again among the ruins, and sow and 
reap, and thank the gods as nsuid. The invadei's w(‘r(‘ 
too f(wv to tak(? jX'-rmafK'nt poss(‘ssion of tlu^ villag(‘s, and 
at any rat(^ llu' supreme j)ow'er had no t(‘mptation to 
o\(‘rthrow* institutions which seemed to liave Ixaui fi-anuxl 
originally with an e\pj*(‘ss vl(wv to tin? (‘asy and r(‘gular 
collection of the r(‘venu(?. There was no mutual bond, 
however, betwcxMi the government and tliese conimuniti(‘s. 
The latter km.wv tliat it had lx*en tlieir eluty from tluuf 
immemorial to ])ay tin; tax(‘s, but TU'ither they nor their 
anc(‘stors liad evei* dnmnuxl that it was also tlu^ duty of 
tlie governi/H'iit to grant its jirob'ction in retni*jn lienees 
came th<^ ru'cessity for self-dedimce, tlu^ union arising 
from community of intcu’e'st, the fidedity and blind olx'di- 
e*nce imposex] by tlie constant sensf' of danger. Jlence 
too came that jxn-version of moral feeling w hich freepiently 
converted ilu^ villager societies into banditti, and imuh* 
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robbery iiiicl violence be regarded as dishonourable only 
when u n siieees s fn 1 . 

Thus tlie uiiForiuiuibi iiiliabilaiits of India preserved 
their manners and customs as a people when th(‘y had 
utterly forgotten theli* union as a nation ; and thus the 
pennanence ascribed to tliis form of civilization belongs 
in reality only to its exbnaial ])henoinena. The religion, 
the philoso])hy, the lit(;rature of an earlier age were 
gradually lost in ignorama* and sujierstition ; aiul at the 
do\v]dal of the jVIogul dominion, the intellec'tual chai'ac- 
ter of the country was at least as dill'ennit irom that of 
the epoch of pure Hrahminism, as the Rome of tlu^ s(‘.ventli 
century was dilrerent froiii the Rome of the Antonines. 


G 
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THK CIVTLIZATIOX Ob' INDIA rNni-VR THE HINDOOS 
AND MAHOMEDANS. 


( f] APTi:i{ I. 

t’O.M-’ilEKCIAL INTEIM oriiSJ: WlTIf Tiu: \ri:sTi:uN VV 01 M.J>. 

Tjtat iinprovod condition of the s|!cci(‘s ANDicIi wc term 
(dvilization n])j>oars to ]>c tlio result of iiito’course be- 
tween dilierf'iit ti'i))es of men; and (*oinmeree, or tlie 
in t(n‘el 111 11140 by barter of tin? eonveni(‘nces or luxai-ies of 
liJe, liiani;- an inijiorlant ])roinoter of such int(‘r(*ourso, 
may be considered as oiUMifllie i4-r(‘at bas(‘s oT civili/al ion. 
'Jdio Indian cljaiaicter, liowev(*r, was lait ]iltl(‘ inodill(‘d 
by external tralludc, wlfadi clid not in tl c. cas(^ of that 
country lead to any consid(u‘ab!o inica niixl u^c^ oI‘ the 
])eo])le with stran<4X*rs, and M'hicli, <^' 0 :i(‘rally i-jieaking’, 
received only the precious metals in exchanj^e f<;r goods. 
But tlie progress of refinement, notwithstanding, went 
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on, produced by the intercourse of the tribes and races 
sprc'iid over tlie vast area of the territoi'y itself; and this 
refinement, if carefully examined, will probaldy be found 
more different from that of Europe in kind than in 
dei>’ree. 

The Egy])tians under S(‘sostris are said to have been 
the first trachirs with India ; but this rests uj)on no good 
authority, and it is to the last d(‘g]’ee imj)ro])abh.‘ that a 
nation bolding the maritime ]irofession both in fear and 
d(?t('station should, in so early an age, have; sent immense 
fl(‘(?ts down the Ai“abian (Jlulf and along tbe whoh? coast 
of the Erytbreaii S(‘a. The Sabivans of Southern Arabia 
are r(‘puted tlu^ lu'xt, iT‘ceiving th(‘ir m(‘r(‘bandise by the 
sanui route from the mouth of the Chdf, and transferring 
it to the I'jgyptians and to tin; Phenicuans of Tyre, Sidon, 
and other ])la(*es, by whom it was dispensed to the rest of 
the w(‘stern world. Long before this time, however, an 
iuter(*ours(* was (js^ablished with Iiidia by land, of wliic-li 
the route is described with some minuteness ))y Pliny and 
Strabo, whose inrormation was recxdved from more ancient 
aulhori*i('s. 

Tlu^ course of this <'ar]y fraifick was probably through 
the north-w('st(n*n ])ortal of India, the Punjab; along the 
Affghan ami Ghori valleys to tln^ Oxus near Ihdkh ; 
down that i-iver a c(n'tain distance , and tlnuice westward 
across the Cas])ian and hhixim^ S(‘as. This ]ourn(‘y was 
no doul)t pcnffornKHl chiefly with caniels, whi'*h are men- 
tioned among the domest ic animals so earl) as the calling 
of Abr.am ; but it is not uid’kely that the treasurers of 
India may have changed hands more than once eluring 
the tram, it, or that a depot may luive existed on the; Oxus 
in that territory perhaps which Avas e//hT?er ?v/5 the Ihmeria 
of the ancients. It is vain to attempt to conjecture what 
Avas the state of tlie eountrv s rhrough which this civiliz- 
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ill" stream of eoininorec flowed ; but wc may assume it 
to have suibaed a vast deterioratioii even at the epocli of 
Alexander the Great, before wliieh, in eoiisiM^iumee of the 
improvements whieh had taken place in tlie art of navi- 
gation, the overland journey must have Ixmui at least 
partially abandoned for tlic easier route by the shores of 
the Erytlirean Sea. 

The greater jiart of this latter trafliek ri'inained for a 
considerable time in the hands of the Plienicians, wlio, 
in order to avoid the long land joiinu^y from the Arabian 
Gulf to their principal emporium, established a depot at 
Uhinocolura, then the nearest port to the Gulf in the 
Mediterranean; and the goods were there re-shi[>]ud and 
transported to Tyre, “the renowned city whicli Avas 
strong in tlie sea,” and whose nua-cliants, in eonse([n(‘nce 
chiefly of ibis valuable trade, became “ jiriiices and the 
honorable of the earth.” 

The wars of Alexander interriqited business for a time; 
but after his death, and wlum Tyre had b(‘gun to recover 
from the blow, tlie city of Alexandria, Avhicli tliat far- 
seeing prince had founded, became the great emporium 
of tlie commercial world. 

The Jloinans in turn made tlunnsclves masters of tluj 
Indian trade by coinjuest. Carthage, Greece, Syria, 
yiekh’d to tlieir aiTiis ; l'^gy]>t became a ju’ovince of the 
empire; and the far east Avas ransacked with mori* z(‘al 
tlian ever for mercliandize fit to minister to tlie luxury 
of the masters of the world. Besides the goods recidved 
by the ordinary route there Avas at this time a trade of 
some imjiortance carried on with India by the Eiijihrates. 
Iduj depot of the trafliek was Palmyra- — the Tadmor in 
tin? Avihlermss foumh'd liy king Holomon — and the Ro- 
mans Avere* so covetous of tlui riches of the east that they 
eru'ouraged its trade to smdi an extent as to render it in 
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som(3 measure a rival of Alexandria. In process of time 
the distinction to which they tlius attained proved fiital to 
the merchant-princes of the desert, who would needs 
grasp at a portion of the empire as soon as symptoins of 
its a})])roac]iing dissolution began to appear. Z(;nobia 
was the hei-oino of tlie time, the celebrated (Jueen of the 
T^^ast, — “perhaps tlie oidy female,” says Oibbon, “ wliose 
superior genius broke through the servile indolence im- 
posed on her sex by the climate and manners of Asia.” 
Gibbon kmnv little of the w'^omen of India ! The lieroi- 
cal s])irit of /(uiobia was displayed only in the excitement of 
contii(*t and the intoxication of success. When her army 
Avas beat(‘n, her cily of palms captured, and herself a 
prisoner in the hands of Aimdian, her courage deserted 
her, and she exhibited all the weakness unrelieved by 
any of the generosity of her sex. In order to save her 
OAvn life she directed the vengeance of the emperor on 
t]i(' lu'ads of her counsellors, and among them betrayed 
“the suldiiiK) Longinus” to the scaftbld. The inhabitanfs 
of liie city — num, Avoinen, and children — Avere afterwards 
bntch(*rrd, jind tin? ])a laces of the merchant-j)rinc(\s of 
Palmyra converted into the gaunt ruins which still startle 
the unfrecpient traveller of the Arabian desert; Avhile the 
lu'roical Zemobia, the famous Queen of the Last, sunk 
gracefully into the station of a Homan matron, the thriv- 
ing misti c'ss of an elegant villa at Tivoli. 

The Indian trade was not at its height with the Homan 
world till the discoAmry of the regular course of the 
monsoons shortened the voA\*igc. Instead of vessels 
creeping along the coasts of Arabia as l!{:rctoforc, large 
lleets now stretched boldly across the ocean from the Hed 
Sea to the Malabar coast or the island of Ceylon. The 
middle jiassagc occupied about forty days, and the Avliole 
trip was performed betAvei^n : *e summer solstice and the 
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niontlis of Deceiiibf.T Jind Jauiuiry. (iibbon roiiiarks 
that tlic ol)j(X*ts of this oricHtal trartick wore “ s])l(iii(lid 
and tritiliii*'/’ and tliat its ]>rofit “was nuubi upon Roman 
subjects, jind a f('w individmds enrieli(?d at the expense) of 
tlie public*.” It is enrious tliat tins i;T’eat writer should 
not have been more struck with the imj)ortance of a trade 
wliicli exalt(‘d and ove'rtbreAV so many states and cities, 
and which ])y the luxury it created or fed was imcpies- 
tionably one of the causes which hastcnuul the dowufal of 
the Roman Rmjnre. 

The prineijud commodities received by this trattick were 
cotton manufactures, pearls and gems, pi*rfumes and spices, 
dyeing materials, drugs, ivory, and silk. 

The liranch of cotton goods is supposed by Roljertson 
to have beem unimportant, siji(*e their vai’ious kinds were 
not enuniei'ated in the Roman law de Publicanis cU, 
VT)stigalil)us ; bid, on the other hand, tlu^y arc; fi’(*- 
cpiently juentioned by Arrian in lh(‘ Periplus, them* d(‘li- 
cacy and construction are lauded by Strabo, and fj'om 
Idiny we learn that they bore a vej*y high ju'ice in the 
market. 

Pearls were a favourite luxury of the Romans, and 
those of India are described by both Pliny and Stridio as 
the finest in the world. The same thing may be said of 
diamonds, and to a less extent of emeralds. 

Perfumes and sjiices were extensively used m the anc-iemt 
world for embalming the dead and in religious (*c*re- 
nionies. It is not easy to distinguish at this distance of 
time between those of India and Arabia; but that the 
former were reckoned the best, as tlu'y were certainly the 
dearest, may be concluded from the fact relatcal by Lam- 
pridius as an instance of extraordinary extravagance, 
that the emperor Ilcliogabalus burnt Indian jierfumes 
miinixed ni the vapour rooms of the baths. Among the 
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names of these articles are iiarclu.s or spikenard, mala- 
batli;’um, Avliieli appears to have hecni a vari(dy of the 
sanie production, and amomnm. The last, however, is 
su]>])osed l)y Snlmnsius to have heeii a generic term 
signitying any slin[)le pcn-fnnu; ; wiiiJe with Aviaiius it is 
cinnamon, and with other aiithorith's, a substance used in 
embalming, wlience the word mummy. 

Tile dye stulis were cbiidly indigo, dragoifs blood, and 
gum lac. The last, we are inclined to think, may have 
(‘iiten'd into tli(M*om])osition of the iinnoiis '^fyrian purple; 
for it is known that the liiujst of that dye was red, and 
only the common kind violet. Alexandria stxniis to have 
inherit(‘d tlui seeret from Tyre; for in tlu^ fabliaux of ilie 
twiifth century, in the colh'ction of Le (irand d’Aussi, 
Al(‘xaudrian jmrph^ is generally scarlet. In om: instaneii, 
how(‘V(‘r, there is mention made of a griyy jmrjile, and in 
otlun* old pieces we find gi'een and even wliite piirjih;; 
Nv'hich is sutHcunit to prove that tlie rich and (*ostly dye 
came at length to transfer its name to the stulis without 
distinction of colour. 

''flu! drugs of liuiia, accorrllng to Strabo, were numerous, 
although we cannot as yet trace any reference to opium, 
whii'li may he owing to this substance b(‘ing obtaiiKnl 
nearer at haiid. liidc‘ed, it is not unreasonalile to conj(;c- 
ture that opium may have formed an ingredient in the 
drim’s with, which jMedea suooIkmI Jason in th.e Ar^anaulic 
(expedition to Colcliis, more than twelve hundred years 
before the ('hrist ian ei'a . '^riiis was a !>laek j nice, we are told 
by A|>pollonius, collected in a shell from a plant bewaring 
a yidlow .dower and ahout a cubit high, ,i;k 1 was obtained 
from tlie root either liy jiressure or in^ ision. In the 
time of Uioscorides, the whole of the pojM>y ^v^is pr. ssed 
and its inspissated juic*(i made use of in a form weaker 
than opium ; and it i> ma nlikely that the r(.>ot may 
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})oss(*ss tlio j-iootliing or anodyne (jiialities of the rest of 
tlio [)lant. 

As silk niahitained for a consideral)Ie time a ])i-ice 
equivalent to tlie value of its weii^'lit in ,L>’old, wliieli in onr 
(lay would give' ()3/. (i.v. ])er ])oiind avoirdu]>()is, it 
would be unreasonable to su])|)Ose that it was su|)[)lied 
in any but small quantities. Its deli('aey, bow even*, 
rend(‘red it an arti(d(^ of big-b fashion, wliib* its (e\trava<»*ant 
price caused it sonietinies to be unravelled and woven 
anew into fabrics so thin, that tb(» Ionian ladic'S, wlio 
perhaps bad no mid(T clotbinii;- at that pt'riod, laid tlnmi- 
selves opcm by wearing; tlumi to tin* c(Misiires of tin? 
moral or tin* ill-natured. Seneca o])S('rve(l lliat a woman 
so dress(*d could scarc(‘lv swear that she was not nak(‘(l ; 
and l^iiblius Syriis, V^arro, Tibullus, Propertius, Ilorac'c*, 
Pliny, ajid Juvenal, all t(‘stiii(Ml, at diilerciit janiods 
extemdin^’ ov(‘r a S])a('e of a biindnMl and tbii’ty years, to 
the cry^'lalliiK.* traiisjiareiK^y of tli(‘se valuable? t;*owns. 
Silk was contnuMl to tin? dr(‘ss of the fair seex till the time 
of 1 felio^-abalus, who set tb(‘ (‘xam])l(? to bis subj('(?ts of 
wdiat Avas C'onsidej’ed the last det>*ree of etfemiiiacy, by 
AV(‘;n’iiii>’ a stuff that bad actually been prosci’ib(‘d as 
uninaidy in the rei^ai of Tiberius. Notwithstanding' the 
increasing d(?niand, it long maintained its (extravagant 
price ; and it Avas not till tin? eighth c(?ntury of our 
ora, that by the artifice of two Persian monks avIio con- 
Aoyed from China to Rome some eggs of the silk-AAorm 
in a liolloAV cam?, the real nature of the substance! became 
knoAvn, and the breeding of the Avonderfnl insects Avas 
commenc(!d in Europe. Jn order to afford the reader 
some data for comparing the value of silk Avith that of other 
articles of tin! Indian trade, w'O may lierc m(!ntion that at 
the time the form(!r Avas sold for its AV(*ight in gold, tin* price 
of cinnamon was V2s, IP/, per Roman pound of twelve 
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ounces ; of finger ‘3s. lOH; of long pepper, 9.9, 8]//.; of 
])lack p('pi>(‘r, '2s. 7d.; of Indian s])ikc‘nai'(l, 19.9. 4 {r/.; and 
of luyiTli, from 8.9. to 14 . 9 . 2 Id. 

Tlie IndiaTi trade, we Ijave liintc'd, Lad no mean effect 
upon tlie destinies of west(TU Asia, Kgypt and tlui Ito- 
inaii Empire generally, Lut tin* reaction upon India itself 
must Lave l)(*en comparativedy sligLt. In tlu) Periplus 
of tlie Erytlireaii Sea, an account is given of tlui cargoes 
exported from tlie west, and tlie articles are carefully 
enumei ated Ly Macplim-son in Lis History of Commerce ; 
Lut tliere can Le no douLt, notwitlistanding, tliat liai’d 
silver fornu'd tlie grand staple of tlie ri'mittance. Ac- 
cording to Pliny tlie arlicdc's of mere luxury wo Lave 
mention(?d cost upwards of eiglit Lmidreil tliousand 
])omids annually in moiu'y, and tlu'se articles were again 
sold for upwards of a Lundred tinu's tlui original cost. 
H’liiL? impovcrisliing Rome luu’self, Lowever, tliis exjxm- 
dilui’e must Lave l)'mefit(‘d tlie eastern extremities of tlie 
empire; for a great jiortioii of tlie Lundred per ciuitum 
consisted no douLt of tlie expences of transit, wLicL tlius 
rcjiaid to tliese countries a jiortioii of tlie vealtL of 
wLicL tliey were otliersvisi; drained Ly tlieir imperial 
mistress. Tlu^ efiect of tin; trade upon India was mucli 
more sligLt. Tlie mercLants Leld Lut Lriid* communica- 
tion witL tlieir customers, wLom tiny proLaLly viewed in 
tlie light of inferiors if not LarLarians; and instead of 
receiving tlie price of tlieir wares in goods wLieL miglit 
inllucnce tlieir LaLits or stimulatii tlieii ingenuity, liy far 
tlie greater part of the amount was paid to them in 
money, to Lc expended in the routine of their usual life. 

A new riwolution took jdace in the world whicL closed 
tlie ])(>'rt of Alexandria against tlie Romans and resf- red 
the Indian trade to the Arabs. Peu’sia, Syria, Iggypt, 
Africa, and afterwards hipai*» all fidl successively before 
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the standard of the Pr()j)liet; and the extraordinary peo})lc 
>v]io now issued lik(‘ a, torviait from llielr {nu*('stnil desei’ts 
exhibited as reiiuu*kabl{‘ a g’enius for trade' as for war. lii 
possession of Persia, tlnwliad approached nearer to India, 
and they took iidi advantaiL;<‘. of the circninstance. In- 
stead of tlie cirenitons ronte ])y tin? Red Se'a, they made 
the Eiiphrateis onc(' more' tlu' line' of tlie ti'a lhck — founding* 
I3assora at tin' junction of that river with tin* Tiu,’ris — and 
enriclied ))oth tln'ir oripnal connliy and tln'ir new do- 
minions with tin? treasures <d‘ India. Tlnw were not 
satistieel ^^ith ri'ceiving goods at se'cond Iiand, ]>nt e'sta- 
l)lish(‘d a din'ct coiimn'rce with the moi-(' (‘astern parts of 
India, ^^ith the hkjst(‘rn Archipelago and with Pinna; 
and religion following in the st(‘})s of trade', not oidy the? 
iiejw doctrine's of iNIahome'd hut the' (.'hri 'lianity of the? 
IN^estorian churches of Ik'rsia was preacln'd and pre.'ache.'d 
snc(n,'ssfullv, in tin? re'gions of the liirthe'r east. 

Constantine)]de' and the? olin'i* opulent towns of hhirope?, 
it may he iniagiiu'd, were highly impatiead, at the* sudden 
de[>rivatie)n of luxurie?s which habit had couve*i‘te‘d almost 
into lU'cessarie's, and pi’o[)ortionat(? e'tl'orts were made to 
obtain the objee*t of their longings. The* ove'rlaiid I’oiite? 
to tlie Punjab or the? Imlns, which we* have* already ad- 
verted to, was r(*()})eiied and goods importe'd to Pon^>tanti- 
iiople by way of the? (.'asjiian and the Paixine*; the* Oxeis 
)>eing jij’obably used for a jiai’t of tin? ij-ansit, all hough 
that rive?r does not fall into the* (kisjjian, as Rolierlson and 
many e)lhe?r writ(*rs suppose, but into the? Ai’al Se'a. Silk 
was in like manner purchased in the? w(*?d of China and 
brought through Thibet along the line of the Himalaya 
to the Oxus, and tlience to Constantino[>le. The? weallli 
which poured into this city by suedi long, ditlicult, and 
dangerous route's was so gre?at as to retard for some time? 
ihe ruin of llie empire, and for nearly two centuries 
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Europe continued to be su])])lied with Indin n goods by 
the inetro[)olis of Constantine. 

Tlie crusades interrujded but did not extinguish the 
Indian trade, wliicli gradually passed, however, into the 
hands of Vhuiice and (huioa, two coninuu’cial r(‘])u))lics 
that had risen ijito eininenec by ministering to tlui wants 
of the military maniacs of the time. Venice insinuated 
hers('lf though at a, li(‘avy cost into the mart of iVh‘xandria, 
while Cenoa less forrunat(‘ly took poss(‘ssion of (.'onstauti- 
no])le, Irom vvlih'h she was dri\(‘n at the coiupiest of the 
Clreek Em])ire l)y jMoh.amed 11 . in 1453. The former le- 
public, thei-efore, Ijecanu^ the gr(‘at commei’cial agent of 
Europe*, and did not thriven the h‘?>: tluit she was not an 
ini])orter of Indian goods but a purcluiser of them — and 
ge'iKU’ally by barb'i’ — in tlui maJ*k(*ts of J^gy})t and Syria. 
Th(‘ value of the Constantino[>olitan braneJi of tlu* ti’ade* 
may be eonjeeitured from the amount of s])oil, in gold, 
silven*, silks, gems, s])ic(?s, and oilier articles obt aim'd ))y 
tlie ci’usaders at the sack of the city in l‘i04. The share 
of the hrcuich alone, ac(*ording to Villeliardouin, was foui* 
hundred thousand marks of silver (about eiglit hiindre'd 
thousand pounds) nearly seven times the annual I’ewenue 
of England at that time. The Venetians, in the true 
s]>irit of trade, olfered to take the whole and give four 
luindrcd marks to ('aeh knight, tAvo hundred to each 
private and horseman, and one hundred io each t’oot 
soldier ; yet it is said that tin? secret plnmh*r, although 
forbidden under the pinialty of deatli, greatly (?xcec!d(‘d in 
amount that which was ac'knon h dged. At the final sack 
of the city under Mahomed 11. tlie l>oot . is cstimat(‘d at 
four millions of ducats ; but the Italian merchants were 
at tins period the agents of a quickly circulating ti if’ck, 
and had probalily inv^'sted Imt little of their wealth in 
the splendours of ( 'onsiaiifn pie. 
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During tlie early part of tlie intercourse wliicli ensued, 
tlie Portuguese were sul)ject(*d to ev(‘iy s[)(‘ci(‘s of annoy- 
ance by tlie intrigues of the Vinietians and tlieir otlier 
rivals in trade ; and Avlieii at length successful, tliey a])pear 
to have become so inucli elat(‘d as to Ibi’get tlie li'gitiniate 
objects of tlie adventure and tbink more of political 
than commercial supremacy. IJsbon, notwithstanding, 
inherited the vanishing prospi'rity of Venice, and b(‘ing 
alib' to uiuh'rsell tin? latter, became in its turn ihe child’ 
trading (*itv ot fhii’ojie. Fn vain llu^ Vinietiaiis united 
A^itli the Sultan of J'igy]>t for the j)i*otection of their 
mutual intiu'cst ; for th(‘ old route v as too (*xpensive to 
cope with tli(‘ ui‘W, and tin? dominion of the lattia* could 
oidy b(‘ aeijuii'ed and kejit by a great maritime ])ower. 
In till? ilomiiiion of the PortugiiesiJ was fairly 

estaliiished by Albiupunapie. Calicut was now com- 
manded by a, fort of that nation, lh(‘ island of (loa fortifuMl, 
Malai'ca thini a great centra! ilcjjdt suhdiuMl ; and tiually, 
neither Arabs nor Hindoos were jiermitted to navigat(‘ th(‘ 
Indian seas Avitliout a pa.--sport from the dominant Hag. 

The pj’ide of tin* Ihirtuguese was now at its height, 
and soon degenerated into insolen(*(‘. Theii* conduct bi'cami^ 
so ojipi'essive, their avai‘i(*e, crueliy and lust so iutolerabh‘, 
that the whole eastern world from the Indian Aridii- 
pelago to thii Cidf of Arabia was at Imigth arrayed 
against them. The decline of their dominion b(‘gan ; 
their tradei’s, (Migaged in ])erp(‘tual var with the nativi'S, 
turned into pii’ates; and as if no ehnuinit of di'struction 
sliould 1 h* wanting, an ordia* came I'rom b]nrop(* in Idfi-l 
to eonvia’t the* idolat(‘j's by force. It may bi.* sup])osed 
that colonies in this condition, hov,<‘ver beuefii'ial to tlu^ 
villains who administered them, could he of little ad\an- 
tagi? to the par(*nt ('ountiy ; and accordingly w hen Philip 
II. of Sjiain became master of Portugal in lo8(), he dis- 
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covered tliat tlic Indian trade was a dead loss, and ini- 
nieilijitf'ly transferred it to a eoinpany of niercliants, 
retaining' for tlie erown only tin* political and military 
ap])ointmen1s. 

It was not possible for an empire to last miicli longc'r 
whicli, in tbe midst of tin' comparative civilization of the 
tiling in Finro])e, was fornn'd after tlie worst models of 
tlui middb^ ages, din* commandant of (‘very fort was 
an absolute sovendgn Avitbin bis little teri'itoiy, and 
(‘X(‘rcis(‘d lb(? right of ]>rivat(^ Avar, as W(‘1I as of wliat in 
an (‘a]'li(‘i* ag(^ was tcnnied baiit(‘ jnstic(‘ ; llnicaptain of 
(jverv vessel was a s(‘a-ro]>ber wbo car(‘d liltbi about tbe 
disrmet iv)ns of Hag; and tlu^ biglnn* govx'rnment ofbccn’s, 
U]) 1o llu; viceroy bims(‘lf. dilf(‘r(.‘d litl](‘ from tbe otlu‘rs 
e\(*('])t in tbe great(‘r magnitnd(‘ of tbeir share of llie s])oil. 
All pj'ryed aJik(‘ upon tbe Hindoos and Arabs, and 
having now tbe sanction of religion for tbeir ci'imes, 
ro])b('ry, mnrd(‘r, violation, and sa(*rib‘ge AA^c're de(‘ds of 
every day. Iietwe(‘n Avbiles, as may be supposed, they 
tiiriK’d tbeir amis against <‘a,cb other; and on om^ oc- 
casion, vli(*n tb(‘ goidsmitbs and nnn'ci'rs of (loa wcn'cf in 
tbe midst of a. battle, the oHicers of jnsti(*e took the op- 
porte.nity of robbing the sbojis of liotb. 

Ibit Ibe liigotry of Pliilip det(‘rmin(‘d that tbe Fortn- 
giiese dominion should not fail of its(‘lf. He s{‘nt an 
army into tb(‘ iV(^tberlands to re-con v(‘rt bis snbj(‘cts in 
that (piarter from Protestantism a\ bicb tlu'y bad embraced, 
and not succeeding in this object, af;(‘r they iiad become 
an ind(‘[)end(‘nt state b(‘ s(‘i>:ed tbeir sbij)s in tbe bai'boni's 
of Lisbon, wbi(di they were in tbe habit of rr'sorting to 
under neutral colours I'or Indian goods. Tb(i Dntcli 
liereirpon, Hiiding tbemsedves shut out from this nno'" et, 
resolved to import for themselves tbe commodities with 
which tiny supplied a gna (lart of Europe; and in 
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1595, tlie (AFUipaiiy foi* llcjiiiotc* Coiiiitrics s(Mit tlic first 
Diitcli tli(^ (Aipc, Avliicli on jinlvin^’ nt Java 

iiimiodiatcly (‘onunciu'ed a (*oiij*s(‘ oi* snt'cossliil liostilitios 
ai»*aiiist t]ic Portni;'uosu. iVumorons otlioi’ small (*oiiij)a- 
iiies AV(a*c fornu.'d tliroau;'liout flui N(‘l liorlands and d(‘- 
spatclicd tlioir vessels in erowds to the sccmk^ oI’ action, 
but all tln'se associations avim’o s])e(‘dily nnit(‘(] I)y the 
g*oV('rnnient into one i;reat Dntt'h b^ast India Company. 

The bAii>iish, in tlnj ineantiiiK', laid nnnh* various iin- 
SHC(*essfhl attenij)ts to shar(» dire('tly in that insiLcni- 
ficaiit trade, as CJilduni considers it, whii'h in all ai^c's 
had the most important r(‘snlts for tin? west. In one 
of* th('S(.' g‘ropin< 2 ,'s of g*(‘(>!Li.Taj)hlcal scl(‘iic(‘ Jolm ('abot 
stumbled upon Newfoundland and the contimait of North 
Amerl(fa ; in another his son S{‘hastia,n established tin; 
Russian Com[)aiiy where he intemded the China Coin- 
[)aiiy ; and sev(n*al other (expeditions to disF'ovan* a route 
to Imlia by a north-west passai;e r(‘snlt(‘d in tin* formation 
of the Hudson’s Jiay (‘ompany. d’he Turlv(‘y ( ’ojnpany 
was now organised for the overland trade, and two 
disastrous (ex])editions sent round the (’a]>e; till at 
length, shut out of the Lisbon mai'ket by a war with 
S])ain, and from that of the N<‘therlands by tJie avaricious 
spirit of the Dutch, the lene;lish s(jt to tlui work in 
(airiiest. In IfiOO (Jueen Klizabetli ;e;ranted a charter to 
the ( J(jv(‘rnor and Company of 3i(‘rcliants of liondon 
tradinji’ with the biast Indies, whose ca})ital amounted to 
70,000/., and v/lioscj il(jet consisled of four shijjs of f'our- 
t(ien hundred tons in all. On the 5th of Jun(‘, 1002, the 
first e\])edition of this associalion rexHthed Acheen in 
>Sunjatr i, and was successf'ul, not in |)urehasin^- pepper as 
was intended, for tlie cro]rs Iiad lailed, but in capturing 
and gutting of its cargo a Portuguese ship, with which 
the advei^tiiixjrs returimd in triumph to Jhigland. 
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Su(*li was the coiiimeiicemcut of the direct trade with 
India of tli(^ modern nations of the west. By this time 
th(i New A\ orld Iiad ])ei* nn to be studded with the colonies 
of tlie Old ; the mines of Potosi and Sacotceas bad invited 
and reward(Ml the (;nterpris(i of Sjiain ; and a stimulus 
had been givem from the other side of tlie Atlantic to the 
commercial and manufacturing industry of Europe which 
remains in full activity to tin's day. The etiect of the 
trad(} with the east is less obvious, and has given rise to 
some argunKuit. It has been Indd on one side that 
Ihirope could hav(i derived little l)enefit from an inte.r- 
(‘()urs(» with the N(nv AVorld, the reward of which in the 
])r(‘(‘ious nu'tals was immediately paid over to India for 
b('r luxuries ; whib; on tlui other hand it has b(?en con- 
tended, and mor(* es])ecially by Ro1)ertson, that money 
b(‘ing itsd^* an artichi of commerce obtained in exchange 
for tlie produce of labour and ingenuity, “ the exportation 
of treasure wliicli Inis l)een so much dreaded instead of 
impov(*rishing (uiriches the kingdom.” This latter is a 
sopliism ('asily detected, foi* it throws two distinct branches 
of commerce? into one cii’cb? of transactions. If the 
eastern trade bad demanded goods instead of money, 
Europe would have been bemdited by the new creation 
of industry just as it was benefited by the western trade, 
whereas by banding over to India the price obtained in 
Anuirica for Eurojiean cloths and iiard-war s, the same 
anioniit of labour and ingenuity was made to serve for both. 
At the same time it is cpiite as errc^ncous to say that 
Europe lost the benefit ot' its American trade liy buying 
with money in the mark(?ts of liie east. Tliat benefit was 
alrcadij ubtained by the exchange of tin; ])roducts of a 
new industry for gold and silver, and the transactire: was 
complete. The subsecjueut transaction witii India, the 
laying out of floating capital . : the purchase of luxuries, 
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wiLS a sign of opulonre ; and allliougli it did not dii’(*ctly 
stimulate I'airopean industry to any great extent, it did 
so indirectly by spreading tlie taste for liigli-])riced aidicles 
among tlie ])eo])le. 

The fate of the Portuguese dominion in India- may bo 
told in a single paragraph. Their (dforts against the 
Dutch were vain, because the Arabs and nativ(^s rangc'd 
thems(dves on the side? of the new comers, and e(|nally 
vain against the English, a people who already e\hibit(‘d 
an ('xtraordinaiy gemins for naval warlai-e. In IbdfS tlu; 
Dutch expelled the Poi’tngnesi; from Japan, and in Wibt) 
from fVwlon ; and the former nation in a surprisingly 
short time took the place of tin' latt(‘r as th(‘ i^hii’opeau 
mastei’s of th(‘ commen'C of India —a coiinmn’ce \\ liicli is 
said to have cost tin* Pori ngiu'se by sin’pwreck alom', 
betwi'en tlie yc'ars 141*2 a)id 11)40, om‘ lmii(lr(‘d and iilty 
largo vessels ami one hundred thonsaml lives. 

At a pei’iod wlnm f'oreign comimna'e, as w(‘ liav(‘ s('(‘n, 
was little understood by tin* maritinu' nations of J'jiroprg 
the idea of the Dutch Ikast India (\)m));my was as hap])y 
as it wa.s hj‘il!ia?it and original. 44ie distance of ilui 
s(*ene of o])(‘rations rendered it necessary for hu-ge* powens 
to be eiitrnstcd to th(‘ managers of the ti’adc* — powers 
(•(juivahnit to the royal pr(*rogativ(s ; and in tin.* case of 
Portnga.l this had beeni attended by th(‘ most unhappy 
elfects. Th(‘ hoim* gov(*rnm<mt was nsnalh' occujiied w ith 
moj'e pressing matters, and left India to the mercies of 
its deh'gates ; w hih; at other times its intci'fin'ence w as 
ea])i*icions and s])asmodic, aaid r'xc'rciscil without jefenmee 
to anything l)nt political or military dominion. Tin? con- 
secpience was that the trade was at b(‘st nnprodnetiva? to 
the nation; that tin; people! came to look n[)on India not 
as a fi(‘hl of commerce! but e)f rapine! aiiel de‘baue*he'ry ; 
anel tliat at lengtJi the e>nce* de^minant flag of tlie (!astern 
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waters, assailed on all sides by its victims and its 
rivai^^, was torn down in the midst of universal execra- 
tion and cont(Mnpt. It was now felt that the available 
treasures of India were its Commerce^ and that this conld 
only b(^ mana<>(‘d to ad\antan(^ l)y a commercial body; 
and the Dutch e^overnment, in order to secure the Ixmetits 
of the trade to tlu^ nation, consemted to delet»ate ev(m its 
political pow(n’ to the (^jinpa.ny. Th(» (‘xtraordinary 
anomaly was therefore si‘en, and for the tii*st time, of 
an association of iiK'n^liants arnuMl with autliority to 
make ])(‘a(‘(‘ and war with sovej*ei_i;*n princ(‘s, to eleett 
o'ov(‘rnors, maintain ^-arrisons, and condnet the adminis- 
tration of jnstic(‘. Th(‘ Indian trad(‘ Avas no lono’(‘r in 
th(‘ hands of a prince, ii;-norant or carel(*ss of business, 
and wliose attention Avas always liable to be Avithdrawn 
trom it by the more pr(‘ssine: (.‘xigemues of sovei*(fi|L>nty. 
It Avas conducted by ex])erienced and practical men, 
rnled by on(‘ absorl ln<>‘ idea of g’ain; and so w(‘ll did the 
svstem Avork that in twenty-one years, tin* term of the 
first (*hart(‘i*, b(*sid(‘S addini>* to the <*a])ital a vast amomit 
in t(M’rit(/rial ac([iiisit ions, bniidinj>*s, shi[)s and othei* in- 
divisible prop(‘rty, they di\dded nearly thirty milli»)n 
ilorins amon;j,- the shareholders — more than four times 
the oriu,inal stock. 

Th(.‘ first attem])ts of the En!L*;lisk h^ast India (k:nn])any 
Aver(.* Aveak and timid. Knvh voyaoc' Avas a separate coii- 
cern, th(' ])artners :'nbscribin<>' tiny cho'^e, or not 

sid)s(*ribin_t>; at all a(*cordinu’ to thcar jfu'asnrc*. Ihvclve 
voyaL;’(‘s ot* this kind employed an ai>’i»r{‘Li’at(^ ca])ital of 
less than half a million, and th(‘ averag’e ] rotit made Avas 
at th(i rate; of ld(S per ccmtimi on each voyaee. The 
transa( Tons, howevei*, yieldine* this apparently lare( iC- 
muiK'ration extended (r er a medium of seven years, 
leavinj? the real returns und, tAvemty per c(‘ntum per 
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annum. Macplierson conjeoturos tlint if tlio cost of 
insurance liad l)cen added, tlie profits would luive been 
further reduced to tlui usual rate of interest of the period, 
eight j)er centum ; but lie a])pears to forget that the 
insurance was actually iiicbuh'd in tlie eharg(\s, — not in 
tlie form of premium, but in the losses against which the 
])r('niium is a guarantee'. 

The first joint-stoedv account was oj)ened in 1 Old, but 
the (hmpany had to fight both Dutch and Portugiu'se in 
tlie eastern seas, as well as to conte'iid against ('iieinies at 
home. They did both succe'ssfull v. In 1 01 o th(*y alr(*ady 
jiossessed a (‘actory at (Ailicut, ami two on the* (Coromandel 
coast ; one at Surat, Amadavad, Agra, Agmerc', and 
-Harrack])()or ; one at Alalacca ; one at Siam ; three in 
Sumatra; thri'e in Java; three in Borneo; one in the 
Banda islands; one in (Ceh'bes ; and one in »la])an. ^llll 
cpiestions tlie exjiedic'ncy of tliesc* costly (‘stablishinents, 
which lu' says were tlu' cn'ation of tlu' directors, who had 
a greater interest in tiu' jiati'onage annexed to their ofH(‘es 
than in the ])rotits of tlu* Comj)any of whi(*h their share 
was small, d'his lias la'en well answi'j'ed by W ilson ; and 
tlie suliject is of much inOTest, as tlu‘S(‘ factoi*i('s were the 
foundatinn of our emjiirc* in tlie I'ast. IMill’s notion 
that tlie trad(! might have* been established on the ‘‘ ]>rin- 
ci{)le of indiviilual advc'iiture and fr(‘(‘ conijx'tition ” is 
against the evidence* of his own narrative*, which re'pre*- 
sents the* coniiiierce of Inelia as a jirizej ce)n(piereMl by 
rival nations, one* from the* othe*r, by forea* eif arms. The* 
opinie)!) of Sir Thomas He)e, whe) was semt at the time as 
ambassador to the Jhiipe-ror Jefhangir on the part eif 
Janies I.. Imt at the* expe'nse* e>f the (a)m])any, is ill suj)- 
poj'teel. Th(,* Poi*tugue*se Averc not “ be'ggare'el,” as lie 
alh'ges, ‘‘ by kee*ping of soldiers,” but by the monstrous 
aimses e)n one side of the ocean and the idiotlcal neglect 
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on the other to wliieh wo have alluded ; and the “ dead 
jiays” of* the Duteli did not by any means in liis <lay 
“ (‘onsume their gains/’ hut on the eontrary left a nuig- 
nifieent dividend. As for ihe Cliinese trade of later times 
mentioned hy Mill as a jiroof by (‘X])eriment of the am- 
bassador’s pro])osition, it atfords ns no analogy wliatiiver; 
for the bhii'opean nations were always till lately snp[)liants 
for the (‘ommeree of that country, not the warlike rulers 
of its seas. 

Sir 11iomas ]loe l*ound tin' sea-ports and the eustoms 
in the Mogul dominions full of abuses, the governors 
S(‘izing upon the goods at tlieir oavu pri(*es ; but in other 
vesp(‘cts his account ji.ives a favourable ])icture of the 
state of the country, lie obtaliu‘d the I'edress of some 
gi’ievanees conij)lain(‘d of by the blnglish mei'clianis, and 
a ])roinise of lib('rty to tradii and establish faiitorh's in any 
part of th(‘ Mogul dominions, but more (?sj)ecially in 
Surat, llengal and Siude. Although the trade was com- 
paratively trilling at this time, and the Dutch in posstission 
of the ground — more especially of the ports of the gr(?at 
Indian Arclii[)elago — the latter nation was exceedingly 
desirous of uniting with the English in tlie commerce or 
plunder of the eastern seas. This proves at least the 
success of our arms ; and the nd'usal of the Company to 
accede to the proposal shows also that the prospi'cts of 
their luisincss wei’c good. Aft(*r a time a soit of alliance 
of friendshi[) rather than a commercial union was signed 
between the two rival comjianies; but th ir feelings of 
mutual hostility had gained <oo griiat a nnistery to be 
svd)dued by a piece of parchment, and in 10*22 the 
slanghter by the Jlutch in the Archijieiago of about 
twenty Englishmen, pojnilarly termed th(‘ massacre of 
Amboyna, gave the signal for our total expulsion from 
the spice islands. 
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At tills period the j)riiieipiil articles of the Indian trade, 
inelndino- tliat of P('rsia, ujipear to liave lieen s])iees, 
indigo^ and raw silk. Tlie imports are stateil thus hy 
a deputy-governor of the Coni])any in 1621 : pe])per, 
6,000,000 ll)s.; eloves, 450,000lbs.; maee, 1 50,000 11 )s. ; 
nutmegs, 400,000 lbs. ; imb^o, 350,000 lbs. ; and raw silk 
of Pei‘sia, 1 ,000,0001bs. Th(‘se articles brought by tbc 
Cap(‘, cost 511,-15(S/. ; while* by the old ovei'land I’oiile* 
tiny Avonid have cost l,4t)5,000/. The vnliu* of tlu.* 
Company’s joint ])rop(*rty Avas 400,000/.; and tin'v em- 
ployc'd 10,000 tons of sliippini;-, 2500 seann'ii, 500 sliij)- 
carp(*nters, and 120 factors in India. 1 Im-iiie; the* twemly- 
one ]irecedin<i,* ye'ars they had s(‘nt ont eiiility-six ships, of 
Avhi(*h nine* Avere shi])wr(‘cked, ii\a* worn out, ('h'ven 
captui'ed by the Dutch, tbirty-six returu(‘d Avith earj^’oes, 
and the ]-emainini 4 * twemfy-live, b(*in<»’ still a])j*oad. anci'c 
not r(*ported. 14ie cariL;-oes of ibe thii*ty-si\ ships (*osl in 
India 375.2S(S/., and yi(4ded in bhii^land proce'cds amount- 
ing- to 2,004,600/. The exjiorts duriut»’ tin* ])eriod were 
310,21 1/. in Avoolleu «4-oods, h‘ad, iron, tin, and other nuu-- 
cliandize*, and (il3,()<Sl/. in silver. It is intea-estini;- to 
notice these* results e)f a traele e)f Avhich the* ox])e)rts from 
the; Ave'stern Avorhl are* ne)W tAve*lve? millions, and the* im- 
ports ei^ht millions st(;rlin<»* in a siiii^le* ye*ai*; anel it 
is still more inte*j-e*stin;i; to re*f!e‘e*t that the? latteu* snms 
bt‘ar a much smaller ])re)pe)rtion te) the* e*xte,‘usion of wliie-li 
tliis inte'.re'oursc is snsce.*ptible than the Inelian comme*rce 
of the be*^'innini»* of the.* seventeenth century Inxirs to that 
of the.* present day. 

The siibse(|nent troubles in England, Jiniteid Avith the 
military oce-upatiem hi*lel by the Dnt(*h in the eastern 
seas, to retard tbe preij^ress of our Inelian traele; and for 
many years tbe annals of the; (5)mpany are at one*e 
eibscure and unimportant. Dnrinj.^ this interval they made 
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a sctth'mciit in 1040 at Madras, afterwards the capital 
s(‘at <>/ tli(Mr sover(‘iL»‘]ity ; and in 1051 took possession 
of St. IIeI(‘na, a volcanic rock rising in tlie midst of the 
o('r*an as if sjiecially to serve as a resting-place for 
marinei’s on the Indian voyage. In 1051, a surgeon in 
the s('rvi('e of tlie Conijiany, nanuMl (Jahriel Jlronghton, 
having ])v skill or fortune cun'd one of the dangliters ol 
Shah Jehan, made use* of tin* imj>(‘rial favour to procure 
th(‘ privilege! of free* trade for the English with Bengal, 
and may thus la' said to have Ixani one of tlu! founders of 
onr eastei’ii dominion. In 1004, the island of Boinhay 
^vas tak(Mi j)oss(‘Ssion of for Charles II., as ])art of 
the ])orti<)n of his ^vife, a ]>rin{*(‘ss of Portngal; hut lind- 
ing the? acijuisition unproductive*, the King made a grant 
of it to the (\)m])any in 100(S, on eonelitie)n of theii* ])ay- 
ing him a ye'arly re‘ut of 10/. in gold. 

Ah»)ut this time the Conqiany ree^eiveel frenn Bantam 
one* hnndi’eel and lorty-three anel a half pounds e)f teai, 
which is sM])j)osed te) have he*e‘n the*ir first im])ortatie)n 
of an artiede* de-stined to hee*,onie se) iin|)e)i-tant a me.*diiun 
e)f rennitiance* fi*e)m India. It is mentioned as the usual 
h(*ve‘rage eif the! Chine*se! hy Sediiiian, an Arabian mer- 
chant, who wrote akont the ye*ar 850, but from that 
pe*]-ioel till the! mieldle! of th<! sixteenth (*e*nturv nothing 
more* was he*a.rel of it in Europe. At the latter date* the 
Je'suit missie>nari(*s des(*ribe! its ]>ropej‘ties jn (-hina in 
nearly the same terms Ave* should ’’se to-dav • although 
they state that in Japan the! powelereel h'aves Avere 
put inte) a gildexl j)orce!laii! cue filled Avith hot wate?r, anel 
drank as well as the liejuid. The DuOdi J^last Imlia 
Company appear to have supjdied alnu)st all the little 
that Avas consumed in Eureipe* during riexirC" the* whi/iv_. of 
the seventeenth ce*ntury. fn KiOO, it must have be.'cn an 
article! e)f consumjdion in ^ i^;land, as a tluly of e‘ight- 
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pence per gallon of tlie liquor (a mode of rating wliicdi 
continued till 1080) was charged upon it as w('ll as on 
chocolate and slierbet, wJiile only lialf tlie sum was im- 
posed upon cotfee and foreign spirituous ll([uors. 

The rising iin])ortanee of the Company’s l)usiuess 
began now' to njipear from tlu; number of interlop(‘rs in 
the Indian seas, and from tlu' increasing clamour in 
England against tlieir mono])oly. l^r('serving the court 
favour, however, tiny triumph(‘d over all; In addition to 
th(‘ir former ample ])ow ers tluy obtained that of admiralty 
jurisdiction, which eiuil)led them to seize and condemn 
the shi])s of ]>rivate ad v(‘n tuna’s ; and tlu'ir ser\ ants 
exercised uidimit('d authority ov(T tlu‘ir count rynnm in 
India. In Kibl, they had been inv(‘sted for tli(‘ tirst 
time witli the privil('ge of iiiaking j)eac(‘ ami war W'itli the 
native princes; and in 1()(S7, tiny found tluauselves 
involved — no longer in hostilities with tluj Dutch and 
l\)rtugueso— l>ut in an armed contest with tli(‘ <‘mj)ir(a 
The head-quarters of tlieir trade witli Bengal bad b('eu 
for forty years at Ilooghly, on the westei n bramdi of the 
(langes; and tlie tratHi? being carried on chielly Avitb 
money, the cujiidity of the viceroy harl Ix'cm rousial, and 
lor many y(‘ars their factors had b(‘en the victims of gross 
extortion. The (’ompany now' determin(‘d no ]ong(*r to 
submit, and a consideralde armanumt w as sent out from 
J’higland to seize and fortify Chittagong; but, owing to 
various casualties tlie (‘xpedition w as unsuccessful, and the 
J^^nglish w(ir(^ for a tiim; compelled to abandon Jhmgal. 
This detennined Anrungzebe to drive tliem altogetluu' out 
of the country, and the facitories at Snrat, iMasulipatam, 
and Vizagapatam were seized, and the (Company’s agimt, 
and some of tlieir servants at the last-mentioned place 
put to death. All these nwerses bad tlieir <ln(; eifect. 
The Company found tliat tlieir attitude of (hdiauce was 
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prematurely assiinu'd, and rt^verting- to the humility ami 
the arts of traders, tlu'y gaimul from the eondeseeiisiou or 
the cupidity of the empi'ror, a tolerance which they could 
not obtain hy their arms. 

The war of the revolution, which was terminated by the 
treaty of liiswick in 1697, was very unlbrtunate for tlui 
b]ast India (V)m])any; for amont»* four thonsaud two 
himdi'ed llritisli vess(‘ls which fcdl into tln^ hands of tin* 
French, there were several of their homeward-bonnd 
shi])s ; and tlies(^ loss(*s, toi>*(*lln*r with tin* s])ii-il('d trade 
of the interloj)(*rs, whicli conliuiu'd in s])it(* of the 
charter, incapa(*itated them from inakini** any divi(h‘nd 
l*or sonn* years, and broujilit tln^ir unpopniarily to a, 
hciii;lit. But the Avar had be(*n still more fatal to tin? 
national treasnry than to theii*s, and th(*y AV(*ro sound(*d by 
(iov(‘rnmein; on the subj(‘ct of a loan, (jnnpliance Avas 
n(*cessai‘y. for the se])arate traders by this time incl ink'd 
some of tin? most di linouished m(*rchants, and would be? 
likely to bid hij^h for tin* royal iavour. Th(*y accordiniily 
tendered seven hundred thousand ])ounds ; but their 
ojiponents iinniedialely advanced n])on the olfi'i* to tin; 
amount of two millions, on condition of sharin*;* in Ihe 
])rivih*ges of the charter. This Avas conclusive. The 
former sum, imk'C'd, Avas to bear inU'rest at only four 
})er centum, and the latter at doniile the amount ; but 
borrowers look to the jiriucipal not the conditions, and 
the Government of tliat day Avere novices in the art of 
raising money. In vain the Ckunpany, ri‘])erting of their 
ill-timed economy, nearly 1rc*bled tlu'ir oiler. A ncAV 
(Company received a charter ot privileges la 1698, and a 
ruinous competition Avent on till 1702, Avhen a union took 
])lace, and in six years afterAvards the stocks Avere enc?- 
pletely blended, and the Unitc'd Conijiany of IMerchants 
trading to the East Indies, c •: .menced their care(?r Avith 
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II (*apltal ot two HiillioHS, and fixed property in India 
valued at four liiiiidn'd tliousand pounds. 

Tlic liistory of tlie l^Iuropean eoniuH'rcc willi India is 
now without any very striking- events for a eonsideralde 
nunilier of yeai-s. k^roni 17()(S to 1730, tiu; ini])orts of 
the English East India (Vnnpaiiy rose from -I01k-o7/. 
to 1, Oof), 750/., whil<‘ the ('x])orts sliow an incr(‘as(‘ of 
ojily aliout 35,000/. Eheir dividends had ris(‘n, in 
17‘J3, from five to ten ])r'r (*(‘nfum, and tlien deeliiied to 
(‘ig'ht })(M* C(‘ntum, eontinning at tliat rate* till 173‘i. 
Irom 1730 to 1744 hut little avei*ng{‘ dilli'i-enee is 
o1)servabl(* in the amount of imports ; luit tin? (‘xports had 
iner(‘as(‘fl from 130,43 1/. to 470,074/., althongli a great 
})ortiou of this was military and other stores. In 
173'3, th(' dividend was r(‘du(‘(‘il to S('ven, and eontinned 
so till 1744, when it i-otiirned to (‘ight jku* (‘(‘iitinn ; while, 
during the same jjeriod, the smallest sum divided by the 
Dutcli Ivist India, ( om])any was tiftecai jx'i* (*(‘ntum, 
to whieii ])oint it had gradually d(‘ereas(‘d from twenty-five. 

in tin* y(‘ar lt)f)(S tin; (\>mpany had |)nrehas(‘d some? 
village's in lleiigal, destined to foi*m the site' of their ehi(‘f 
city ; and in a few years the faetory th (*)•(' had In'romc; so 
prosperous, that in 1707, ( aleiitta, hitherto subordinate' 
to ^Madras, was de'clarc'd a separate; pi-esidevney ; and in 
tf*n years aft(;r, a, sort of ehart(;r was obtai?ie<l from the; 
l-an])eror J5‘rokhser establishing tin; hhiglish trade, and 
granting new j)rivil(‘g(;s. This eontinned to In' aet(‘d uj)on 
for some; time, but e'vents were ne)\v hasfe'ning on, which, 
as ^ve have already relate'd, overthrewMhe dominion of the 
iVIoguIs, atul, as we have ne)w to relate*, r(‘nelere;el even- 
tually thi^ fiiiiKjus (knnpany of merehant-a,dv(‘ntui-e‘i-s tlie 
lords paramount of the empire.*, and the ln*retofore vil- 
lage; of Calemtta, the (;a])ital of tin; (;ast(;rn Avorld. 

It here becomes Hf.*cessary to observe the position oecu- 
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j)ie«l by tlic French nation in India. So early as 1503 
some mercliants of lioneii atlenijited to shai-(^ with llie 
Foi'tii^nese in tlici advantages of the route between India 
and Jhiro])e, ])y the Ca})c of Good Hope; but it was not 
till a (‘entiiiy al‘tei*wards tliat the lirst Iheueh Fast India 
CV)m|)any received a charter from Henry IV. Nothing 
worthy ofMolici', howevcT, was elli'cti'd till tin? Gompany of 
tin? J^]jist Indies was formed by (.V)l);ert, Avhieh esiablished 
for a monumt the oriental (*apital in JMadagascar, and 
planted fa(‘toi*i(‘S on vai'ious ]>arts of the (‘ontimmt of 1 iidia, 
Imt Avith no grc'atcr results than sales amonnling to nim^ 
million livres in twemty years. Hy tln^ ye'ar 1714 th(‘ir 
capital sto(‘k Avas e\]M‘nd(‘d, and the'ir de'bt.s amonnlcd to 
ten million livres ; and although they languished on foi* 
soiiK* time* uiuha* a, mnv tern years' eharten*, tlu'y may ])e 
consi(.l(‘r(‘d to have.; been utterly mined, Avluai th(‘y sud- 
denly becanui idemtifieid Avith the' most extraordinary as- 
sociation th(5 Avorld liad ewer seem. 

The Avars and e}xtravagane*e of Louis XJV. liael be‘g- 
gare‘d Fianea*, and ele]»reciate*el tiie* goveumnient [)a])er to 
snedi an extemt, that it was almost usele-ss for e*ii'e*ulat ion, 
when a 8ce)ttish advemturer presenteel himself on the 
se'eme; at, a meimemt Avhem the He‘ge*nt was re'aely to grasp 
at a straAv for financial salvation. John Law laid snl)- 
initteel a scliemie e)f a national ))ai k to thei last [)ar}ia- 
memt e)f Scotlanel, by Avhich it Avas rejf'ctc'el ; hut he'. ne)w, 
in the year 171 (), siiccejeded withemt diificidty in establish- 
ing a baidv at Paris, the^ notes e)f Avhiedi w e*re soon emrre'iit 
throughout Europe', and lei, loe e in France the hoarels e)f 
money Avhich the panic of the time had h) K'mI up. This 
was the first step — for Law woulel ])e^ satisfie.'el Avith no- 
thing less than ]iaying off the whole debts vT the nafioa 
— and in the fe)lle)wing ye ar tin (^\)mp:my e>f the VVejst Avas 
founded, which immediately aii^iorbed inte> itself the Com- 
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pany of SeiK'gal, tlie Company of tlie East Indies, tlie 
Coiii])any of Cliina, the Coin])any of St. Dominj^o, and 
the Company of Guinea, with all their projierty and pri- 
vileges, and assumed the name of tlie Coinjiany of the 
Indies. The suliseription Avas opened for fifty tliousand 
shares, hut was almost instantly filled up to the amount 
of a hundred tliousand. Tlie government now" atfcicted to 
limit the total number to threti hundred thousand ; hut 
was soon prevailed u])on to indulge the peojile in one — 
tw o — threes hundred thousand more. The ihirisians sold 
off their property of every kind to buy stock, and even 
the poorest were able to jiartieijiate, as many of the 
shares w’cre kindly subdivided for their bemdit into hun- 
dredth parts. The city was dehigiMl with leal money, 
w hich poured in from the speiadators of foreign conniries ; 
the price of the necessaries of life rose to extravaganci! — 
and so did the stock of the Company of the Indic's, till it 
w ent beyond a thousand per centum ! Th(.‘ bjink paper 

in tlie meantime was increased to double the amount re- 
commemh'd by Law', and the wholti establishment, w'ith 
its countless notes, was handed over by government, 
who began to be iifraid of the monstrous agmit they 
had created, to tlui (.'ompany of the lndi(‘S. The 
juiblic took alarm at this deluge of iictitious monc?y ; 
some of them demand(Ml cash in exchange ; and Law’s 
advice to conijily Avith this (hnnand was disr(‘garded. 
(lold was banished from commercial transactions; the 
citizens were ordered to bring all their silvan* to the bank, 
Avith tin; exception of a small sum for daily use ; the 
coinage was depreciated, tlie bank pa[)er brought tlovvn 
to a par w ith it, and the value of sliares reduced to five- 
ninths. The bubble burst, the people were ruined, and 
Law disajipeared. 

But the Comjiany of the Indies continued business as a 
commercial association after its ruin as a financial sp(*cu- 
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latioH. It colonized the Mauritius and Bourlion, obtained 
considerable territorial possessions on the coasts of‘ India, 
and established the seat of a governor-general in Pondi- 
cberry on the (.\n’oiuandel coast, wbieli became a gri^at 
and important city. Although exciting much jealousy 
on the pfirt of the Piiglish Past India Company, and 
although the two nations had been fighting des])(‘rat(dy 
in Europe during the whole of the war which followed 
th(^ death of tlu^ Emperor Charles \^I., it do(\s not appear 
that any hostility had taken ])lac(^ betwium them in India 
till 1746, when a French fle(‘t pres(‘nt(‘d itself befoj'e 
Madras. The ])lace was unprejiared either with troops 
or <‘()nduct foi* (hdence, and allter sustaining a liombard- 
meiit for only five days capitulated, the French com- 
mamhu’ Labonrdonnais engaging to restore the settlement 
for a. mod(‘rate ransom, — an engagcumait Avhich the 
governor of PondicheiTy, llupleix, did not ratify. After 
tlu^ violation of tin; tn'aty of ransom many of tin; inhabi- 
tants b(‘took themselves to Fort St. J)avid, another 
JbiglisJi selthumuit on the Coromandel coast, twelve 
miles south of Pondicherry, and the agimts of the com- 
])any tlierc assumed the functions of the presidency of 
Madras. 

The French at Ma<lras nere now threatimed by the 
native prince of that ])art of th(‘ country, the Nabob of 
the Carnatic, Avhom they had dissuaded from assisting the 
Ihiglish b}^ the promise; of chdivering up the s(;ttlement 
into his hands. Finding that lie was deceive d, the Nabob 
investcel the place with an army numerous enough, as he 
no doubt thought, to sweep the Fhirojioj into the S(‘a : 
but he Avas defeated with gre*at e.*ase, and tlie lesson marks 
an important epoch in the lii'-tory e)f I'ulia. Iii die 
warlike time of the Portuguese the Indians hael be^en 
too sewerely hanelle-d by th'’-;- strangers to de‘spise them, 
and although the' native' historians afle'ct to talk slightingly 
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of the collision, they cannot disguise tlu^ fact that (loa 
had ])e(Mi taken from tlnan again and again, and that in 
lo7() tli(‘ united fona's of Beija[)oor and Ahinednnggur 
had been nnahle to recapture it. Tin' Dutch and Knglisli 
\V('n^ na^ al powers, at tirst half-pi i*at(*s lialf-UKa'clianls ; 
hut suhse([uently settling down as ])eac(‘fiil traders, w(*ro 
only too happy to ha.v(‘ their trafhc'k patronized hy the 
chl(‘fs oi* tlu' eoiintiT. The later ontl)i'(‘ak of the Jhiglish 
in Dengal had h(‘en s(‘verely ])unislied ; and although 
snc(a‘ssf'ul at sea on tlie w('stern coasts of India, tluw had 
Ixani p('rniitt(‘d to cofniinu' tluur tra<h' (‘ven tluu’e only hy 
the most ahj(*ct sulunissiou to Aurungzehe. But tin* 
Ihiropeaus now a])p(Mir in a lu'w character; and tlu^ 
vi(‘tory of Aladras, taking place at th(‘ monu'ut of the 
dissolution of th(‘ (Mupii'e, may 1)0 considered as an iuij)ort- 
aiit (‘Vent In history. 

The Ih'eiich now tnriu'd their arms against hort St. 
I)a\l(l: hut this ])lace was not only del(‘iided hy tlu^ 
lOiiglish garrison hut hy the army of tli(‘ Nahoh nmuhi‘ 1 *- 
ing l(‘n thousand men. 1’he odds were too many ; and 
even wiieu lie had succ(‘eded in d(‘ta(diiug the i\a()oh from 
the Ihiglish interest, l)u[deix was una])le to (‘xecutc* his 
j)roj(‘ct. The British government W(‘re now s(‘ri()usly 
alarmed, and tiui most formidahle expedition that had 
ey(‘r heen sent hy any Ihiropean powei* to tin* Indian s(‘as 
was despatidied against .Bondi(dierry . Tim attemj>t was 
a mlserahi(j failure. The? siege was raised aft(‘r the 
trcMudies luul heem opeiu'd thirty-on(‘ days; Duph'ix rt*- 
c(Mved the congratulations (‘yen of the natiy(‘ ])]iuces ; 
and tiif Ihiglish vv(‘r(; regarded in India as a sul)ordinate 
peoj)le. This was in I 74S, and in tin; following y(‘ar the 
tj(;aty of Aix-la-C diapelhi was signed hcdAveeii tin; two 
governnumts in Ihiroprx 

The hhiropean conHict, and its ext(‘nsion to the Indian 
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soltlciiicnts of the two nations, had now converted tlic 
h]ast India Com|)anies of botli into military ])o\vers, j)ro- 
vid(Ml with nmnitions of Avar, and hiirtlKMU'd willi the 
support of soldiers useless during* peac(‘. It had (*xcited 
a spirit of rivalry very ilillermit from tlu^ competition of 
trad(‘; and it had drawn upon the belligerents the eager 
attention of tlu^ nativ(‘ jirinces at a tinui Avlnm tin? Mognl 
(mipin? was rending in pi(‘C('s. At this ])(Tiod tin* I'Vench 
comm(‘rce Avas gr(‘atly reduced in valiuL The silver so 
lavishly im])ort(‘d into India had at tin? sann? tinn; rais(‘d 
tln^ goods in ])i*ic(? and diminished lh(‘ (‘\cell('nc(‘ of tlu'ii* 
fabi*i(* ; and th(‘ conse([n(Mi(‘e Avas, that Instead of a linn- 
dred and liftv livr(‘S on <‘a<*h shan* <d* tivi* Imndri'd livr(‘s, 
liitlna’to divid(‘d by the (ompany by order of tin? king, 
it was found necessary in I7d() to riMlma* the dividend 
s:idd(‘nly t(, seventy, and in ITdO to fil'ly livr(‘S. Tlie 
(pu'stion b(‘gan to bo asked by government Avlietlim* tlie 
triidi' was worth carrying on on sm-h a footing — wlK't.Ina* 
it might not be ])racticable in th(‘ convulsed stat(‘ of the 
country to secun* some advantage Avhich should ])la(*o 
them at th(‘ head of all (*om j)el itors ; and in I)uj)lel\ tin? 
governoi’-g(Mieral (a royal ollicei*) tlnyy had an agiait more 
likely to go in advance of any sclnMiie of ambilion, how- 
cvei* wild and dai'ing, than to met‘t. it with the? suggestions 
of caution. As for the Ihiglish, il* they had any v icAVS of 
the kind tlu'y AV(M’el(*ss j)r(‘cis(‘ and (((‘terminate, '^^flny only 
felt that they Avere iit tin*, midst of tin? jarrin’>- ehiments 
of a gr('at revolution, and that tliey mint do something, 
if tiny but knew what. In thi^ jiai’t of tlnur carcM'r tiny 
s(‘em to be governed h.?ss liy volition tiian by * blind fatality. 

It Avas noAV a fenv y(*ars after the inva. ion of JVadir 
Shah, and wlicn India Avas an (?m[)ir(i only in nro! -'. 
The soubahdars or vicerovs of the provinces were sove- 
r('igns ; tin; nabobs, or govi'rno. of gr(‘at districts, W(‘re at- 
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tenij^tino; to become so ; and even tlie zemindars or smaller 
<;*overu()rs niider these t^rasped at powtir, ind(‘p(‘nd<Mit 
alike of their superiors and the empire.* At this time (in 
1719) the Rajah of Tanjore, a little Hindoo principality 
whose sovereigns had ])een permitted to act as zcnnindars, 
— that is to say, to hand over the revemn^ to Delhi when 
compelh'd to do so l)y an army,- -had Ix'cn d(‘})os(Ml by 
his subjects, and repainxl to lM)rt St. David to soIi(*it tlni 
assistance of the bhiglish. I'he latter, (‘ither in imitation 
of a nion' imj)ortant stc^p takcm by tlu^ I'naich, which 
sliall iiKMition prescmtly, <n* m(‘rely b(‘cans(» 1^1‘oy n’ant(‘d 
tMUploynumt for tlieir idle trooj)s, comjdic'd; and although 
nusuccessfnl in the obj(‘<*t of their (‘xjxMlition, they ob- 
tained a ]x'nsion l‘or their protege, and the cession of 
a small district as a. r(‘ward for tin* ('om])any. 

The krench pi’OcecMlings wcna* oi‘ a nior(‘ amhitions 
nature. '^fh(‘ S(Md)ah<lai‘ of tin* D(‘cean, n hom in th(‘ 
])r('C(‘uing Rook have styled Asof Jah iroin his inor(‘ 
important oHice, but who is mentioiUMl by .Mill, Raynal 
and other Avriters as Xizam-o(d- M oolk, had died in 
174(S and lelt a <lis]>nt(Ml succession ; whih* at tin* sann^ 
rim(‘ th(' nabohship of the Carnatic was contend(‘d for by 
two clainifiiits. Dnpleix: saw that tin* time* was come, 
and throwing himself into tin* midst of th(‘ game he 
turn(‘d the scab* hy tin* des])erat(* gallantry of the l'h*(‘nch. 
4dni rival soubahdar now aj)plied to the hhiglish l()i' 
assistance, and thus the two comj)aiii(*s of merchants 

* III tlh* (iccliuc tlic ('in|nrc cvrrytliiir^ ail inlt) conrioicm, — pvc'ii tlu! 
iiaiiM's oi' rliL' .''latr-, uhirh wm; at ph'asart*. A 

iiahf'b, ll^t rally a (Icpiity, as \\(! srr* liy tin* firiiunis nf lln^ einjjfrors, was 
ori^^inally tia; “lord of ilio .'Oiil>alidan-o 3’’ tin? al)ov<* distinction (adopt(<l 
by Aliilj a' prcat(‘r and smaller j^overnors is at least coiivcnicjit, and wc 
nsf; it (or tlic ^aln(^ reason that wc* write tiahnh i!istcad <>( /tatCtih. A zemin- 
dar seems originally to liave been a j^rantee of lands from tlie crown, in 
contradistinction to a ja;^ccrdar, whose; estate was usually lield at pleasure. — 
See the Appendix to Dow, vol. iii. 
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were broiiglit into tli(‘ field against eaeli other for the 
first time as allies of tin? native princes. 

The arms of i)n})l(‘ix were completely successful, not 
only in the contest for the succession, but. against the 
Patau a uxiliaries of the successful soubahdar, who revolted 
against him. That viceroy was killed in the conflict, and 
a siK'cessor appointed — the eldest surviving son of Asof 
Jail — by tlu' infliumce of the victors. l)upl(‘ix was made 
governor of the whole coast from the river Krishna to 
Pa])(! Comorin, and the asjiirant for the nabol>sliip of tlui 
Carnatic, whose cause he had es])Oused, his dejuity at 
Arcot. Th(.‘ I'reiK'h wer(‘ now su])reme in tlu^ l)(‘ccan, 
and the warring prince's of India b(‘lH‘hl in the wand(?ring 
merchants of Eurojie a new and formidable' powe'r enter- 
ing with military jiornp and ciremmstane'e njion the* 
(went fill scene. 

T1k‘ khiglish made' se^nie fe'e'ble irresedute* attempts to 
arre'st the* current oi‘ bb-e'iich inlluene*e^, and tlu'y apjie'ar 
to have ben'ii goaded into serious action moj*e by insult 
than injiny. The*y ^ook the* part, howe'ver, of the un- 
suce*(!ssful e*andidat(‘ for the* Carnatic, ami at length, in 
1751, (^i])tain (dive, a elaring anel tah'nteel young man 
who hael dise'ugaged himself from the* civil se'rvice of the 
C\)mpany in the convulsions of the time, captured Arcot 
in brilliant style, anel this was fe)lle)W''d by the teital eh'feat 
of the^ cemibineel Fi’enedi and nativu* tr-iops. The* war ne)w 
raged with such fury as to alarm tliei elij*eclen‘s of both 
cemipanies at hemie* ; anel in 17. >4 l)u])leux was ree'alleei, 
and the dis})ute setthiel by ..mmissiein; leaving the^ 
English in possession of all they hael cont^ uded for, anel 
the French minus all tliejy hael gaine'd. 

The interest excited, however, by the a'I'airs of rhe 
Peninsula was ecli[)seel liy a greater emergency that 
occurreel in He'ngal. The* s;e, = ;b.dielar of that province, a 


1 
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debanelicd, i^’iiorant and violent man, shared in tlie 
surprise and distrust witli which tlie ])rinces of India re- 
garded the change of character which liad taken 2 )Iace in 
the Enro})(*an mercliants ; and eitlier with a view to poss('ss 
himself of the tr(‘asnr(\s of Calcutta, orwitli tlnit of crnsli- 
ing one of the two powers before tln^ tide* of their battle 
should roll, as was tlireateiu'd, into Ids dominions, lu' in- 
vested the English capital with an army, citi/CMis 

fled, with their governor and caj>tain-coniniandant at tlu'ir 
head, and with sn<*h ill-conc(‘rted haste tliat oik* hnndi-(‘d 
and forty-six individuals were lelt laddiid by the* vessels, of 
whom one hnudr(‘d and tw(‘nty-lhre(? wei*e stilh'd Ix'forc* the 
morning by the closc‘ness of the prison into which they were? 
thrust, which tins calamity rend(‘r(‘d famous ninh'r tin* name 
of the Jllack Hole (jf* Calcutta. 41 k‘ town was r(‘1aken 
by Clive, tiow !i“nteuant-<'olon(‘l and d(*puty-govei’nor of 
iMadras, with almost as much ease as it was lost, and tin* 
city of iloogly at In enly-tliree inih's distance pliimh'red. 
The iiit(‘lligen(*e of a n(‘W Jhiropean war iiow reached 
th(j compieror, and fearfid of (Ik; consecjiiences which might 
ensue from a junction of the J'rench in ih'ugal with tin; 
Moguls, he W(ndil fain have* made* p(‘ac(* with tin; soubali- 
dar and secured at tin; saim; time tin; neutrality of the 
rival nation. A reinforcement from Ilonihay, how(*ver, 
changed his vi(;ws. Jle attack(;d and ca})tiii*(‘d tin; bha'iich 
factory of Chadernagore, and p(*rceiving IVom tin* soid)ah- 
dar’s det(;rmination to su])])ort tin; rival party that there 
was no ho[)e for (Ik; Ihiglish hut in his destruction, entered 
into intrigin*s iov his d(;position from the vice-royalty. 

India nas now in om; gen(;ral convulsion. Tin; third 
invasion of Ahmed Shah, as we hav(; nroiah'd, ha.d left 
Delhi a lieap of ruins, and the <h*stroying armies of the 
Mahrattas were traversing the fated country from end to 
end. The viceroys were left to protect themselves as 
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they inio-lif, and their doiiiinioiis presented on a smaller 
sealc' all the disorg-anization of the empire. The English 
had no dilheulty but that of ehoosing among- the aml)itious 
tj-aitors Avho olfered to lend themselves to their views for 
• the pi‘ize of the vieeroyalty ; and on the 23rd of June, 
1757, all things being prepared, their army reached the 
held of Plassey, where the soubahdar was eneam])ed. 
His forces consisted of 50,000 foot, 18,000 horse, and 
50 piec(!s of cannon ; while that of Clive mustered no 
more than 1)00 English, 100 To])ases and 2,100 se])oys. 
The battle, if it be deserving of the name, was ibught 
by the arlillery ; and the cannonade contimuMl the greater 
part of th(‘ day, the souliahdar b(‘coming more t(‘rrlfH‘d 
as the sound was jmdonged. At length the covenanted 
traitor, Jafher Khan, was semi deserting with his troops, 
upon which the English advanced to tlie attack, the 
vicc*roy fled, and Bengal was lost and won. 

Such in a. f(‘w words Avas the origin of British asciui- 
dancy in India. The naval emjiin* of tlie Portuguese 
did not ext(‘nd beyond sonu^ imainsidc'ralile poi-tions of 
tin; coast, and (jvimi their name was lilth) kiiowii in tlie 
inland ])arts of i\w. counti*y. The same may lie said ot* 
the Dutch, whose chief dominion was in tlie Ikistern 
Archipelago. The Ereuch and hhiglish comimuiccd their 
intercourse as humble traders, ready to (‘Ibow tludr way 
without (‘('remoiiy among tludr Kui()p(*an rivals, ])ut 
entertaining a profound reverence foi the vari, md ap- 
parently mighty countiy in whicii tluar transactions lay. 
The war lietween these two na^’ ns would have beem at- 
telided Avitli no gioatm* results to I ndia than tl e var betw eiai 
the Dutch and Portugiuise, had not tluj emjiin; of the 
Moguls been at the moment in a state of dissolution. 
The momentary dominion acqui»-ed by the Erench was the 
result of the disorganization of u.o Deccan ; and the battle 

I 2 
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of Plassry w as iiierc'ly a link in tlie cliaiii of (‘ircunistanci's, 
— a nce(‘ssary consi'qiKMKa? of the cupidity and tyranny 
of the suul)alidar — his infractions of tin' chai*t(‘r under 
which tin' J^hijLflisli tradc'd — liis s(*izure of Calcutta — and his 
es])ousal of tin' cause of the liostih' nation, (dive was si'iit 
to d(*fend his coanti-ynien, not to sulxlue India, aiul he was 
under oiah'rs to return to INIadras at a c('rtain period, 
wliich lie took tlie r<*sponsihility of disolx'vini*’ ratlu'r 
than k'avc' tin* English in Jk'ii^-al to extermination. Ani- 
hition may have urg’ed on the succc'ssors of tlnj INFo^uls, 
in the career we shall sliortly hav(' to trace, hut it did 
not ojx'ii tin' Avay. In less than thri'e yc'ars f]*om tin* 
epoch at which av(.' hav<' arrived, tin' hatth' of Eaniput 
was fouu-ht, tin' Aif^-han Avitlidrew from his last foi’ay 
o'()riLi'ed with hlood and booty, the Mahratta ]x)wei’ nas 
shattt'red to ])ie('S at a ))low, tlie confc'ch'racy of tin* 
Jmlian p}‘iin*es was hroki'n up, tin' thi'oin' was vacant 
ev(*n of tin' shadon’ of a kintj;, and its heir nas a j>o\\('r- 
less adv ('iituiv'i* in Beni>al. Is it unreasonahh' to su]>])os<‘ 
that at this cri"'i> it uas //rvv'.v.sv/r// for anotln'i* dominion to 
ai’ise in India i or that l^rovi<i(‘nce, controlling* to its 
service the h'ars, tin* avarice, tin' andjitlon, tin' lust, tin' 
cruelty, tlu' ])hrenzy of men, had ordaiiu'd that tin' lii;ht 
of a new civilization, however faint and ji,i*adual in its 
he^innint^, should dawn upon the ancestral darkiu'ss ol* 
the East ? 

IJj) to this period, howevi'r, very litth* int(*rmin^Tmi>- 
could have taken phna* of tin* two raci's; for the amount 
of the trade carric'd on hetwi'cn tln^m was still compai'a- 
tively insi;;nIHcant. A varic'ty of cause's concurred to 
limit tlie transactions of the East India Company, such as 
tin* distracti'd state of tin* einjiire, tin* inte'rferein'c of 
private; tr.‘iele*rs, and fhe'ir own unln*althy ]«syste*m of* 
mono’polv; so that, if we deduct from their exjiortations 
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tlui iiiiioiiiit of tronsnrc and tluit of iriilitary stores, a very 
snij'Ji aiiioiiiit of J3ririsli jiroduec; in tli(‘ y('ar Avill apjx'ai* 
to liave found its ^^'ay tlirougli them into India, for the 
])ni‘])oses of l)art(‘r. "rindr importations Avonld ('X(*(*(‘(l this 
junoimt by that oF tin? d(‘dn(*tions \v(‘ have mentioned; lint 
after all, tin' entii'e trade, so far from beini>* of jiaramonnt 
imjiortanee in a national point of view, was in reality vc'ry 
litthi woi'thy of the iutei*(‘st it (‘X(*it(‘d.* In sjx'cnia tinf- 
oil this sidiject, heweven*, it is usual to overlook th(‘ t;‘reat 
ohaiiLO' that had tak(‘n pla(*(‘ in th(‘ e.(‘nei'al eommerec; of 
the W(‘sf. A hiindn'd new mark(‘ts had Ixxm ojiemxl 
sine(‘ th(‘ lnxni-i(‘S of India roused thc‘ bidinnation of the 
lioman moralists, and as many more since tiiey made the 
fortuiK's of the tradini;’ states of th(‘ middle ai^’es. The little 
island \vhos(‘ d(‘stini(‘s \v(‘ ar(‘ now eonsidcM'ini;* (Ixx'ause 
the d(‘stinies of India are linkixl witli h(‘rs), \\hos(‘ ex])orts 
at t he time wh(‘n \h‘nie(* was in hei* jiride of plae(‘ consisted 
almost eutiixdy of raw W(X)1 to the amount of about two 
hundred thousand ])ounds a year, simt aliroad to tlu.‘ 
whole world at the downfal of th(‘ Mogul (unpire (‘l(‘ven 
millions worth of g*o(xls, cdiielly manufactujx's. In this 
eomjiaratively vast business the trade of Iiulia was only a 
solitary item. Hut it was that it(*m which produced tlui 

* IM^Culloch stiitos, that at an avoraye of th'* citcht yravs, (aifling with 
17 tl, ttio vahu- of tho Company’s oxpoit.s to India and Cl. hia amounted 
only h) lo7,rM 4/. hv. 7^/. a year ; and during, the .seum years, eiidiiif^ with 
1748, only to 188,170/. 10.5. Ul. lie thinks, ther' fore, that, di d.ndin}^ the 
value of military stores inehided in these sums, the real amount of llritisli 
produce sent out on a legitimate adventure could hardly have exeecided 
loOjdOO/. a year ’ The animal aveiag:e exp;,*t of Imllion, i , adds, during the 
l.'itter period v as not more than 0^8,711/. 10.5. 2<I. The le between the 
two countries, however, was probably inu<*h more valuable. In 1 700, the 
•^'ein'ral trade of (treat Britain, according to a table in .Mae; ’ ersou’s A ij. ils 
of (Commerce (vol. iii. p. 8;19), stood thus: — Official vahje of iin];orts. 
10,088,ol)."i/. lO.v. Xd,] and of ex[)orts, “81, l7o/. 18.5. l(k/. ; of wbieh 
India received 1 ,l()l,(i70/. 0.'. ()</., ami lurmshed 1,78b, 070/. 1 hv. ]d. 
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extraordinary results we have undertaken to dcseribe. It 
was tliat item wdiioli was the cause of a change in tin; 
Eastern world so }n*odigions that the most expansive 
minds are unable to gras]) its ])roportions, or estimate 
its pi*o))able ext(‘nt. As for the hi^ast India Company, 
tln*y were armed witli sovereign powen* by circnni- 
stances wliicli they did not (*reat(‘, and could not control ; 
and the nnprodnetive monoj»oly grantcMl to tlu'ir pray(‘rs 
served as the means of inducing*, or coin|)eirmg* them 
to exercise it. It is curious to notice tin? twofold character 
tliev assume in history : in one point of vi(‘w, ])(‘ing simply 
an association of traders, harassed by tlu* controv(‘rsi(‘s of 
merchants and economists, and im})e(led by the jealousies 
of Parliament and tin' nations, yet blundering* bravely on 
under tlui guidauc(3 of selHsh intensst or ambition ; while 
in another they are the niieonscious agents of Providence 
or fatality, working* out with blind and obstinate z(‘al a 
revolution, of which we arc; now* only in tluj begin- 
ning, but which will eventually change the condition and 
character of one-half of the human race. 
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W K have remarked, that eivilizalioii could hardly have 
bccu much aRected by the commcrc(‘ of* the Indians 
with the natives ofthe AVest. A f‘(iw factories along the 
coast, and a V(n*y few in tin; interior, of a great country 
could have prodiiced no observable modification in 
manners and character; and the early Portuguese were 
the only Europeans who mingled their blood in marriage 
with the lu'tives. The purchases besides (as we have 
already observed) having been made*, from the earliest 
times, for the most j^art in the precious metals, although 
stimulating to a ccuTain exhmt tlie industry of the peojde 
in production, could have give . no new turn to their in- 
genuity. A portion of the money was sp<*iii in jewels — 
tlicir simple dress and domestic appliances submitting to 
no innovation ; a portion was buried in the earth — a 
practice which the tyranny of ll eir feudal lords had intro- 
duced, and which foreign invasions and incessant civil 
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disturbances perpetuated ; and a portion, fiiidiujL*’ its way 
to tlie treasury, was expended in })ul)lic works, in tlie 
su|)port of the army, and in the pae;euntries of tlie court. 
As for the circulating inedium, it was always coin})arativ(‘ly 
small in amount ; because it must have Ix'eii Iiere, as well 
as elsewliere, in pro])ortion to the commodities excliange- 
able for money, and because non(‘ was r(‘(juir(‘d (‘itlier for 
foreign commerce or taxes. Some of tliese cause's of tlie 
scarcity of moiH'v iii 0 [)eration at the* prese'iit 

dav ; and to such an (‘xtent, tliat when tlu're' is the 
slightest interruption in the impoi-tatiou e)f silve'r. It is 
found extre'UH'ly ditHcult to colh?c,t the land tax, since* this 
is no longeT paid in kinel. 

A country in this state may ])(.)ssess great treasures, and 
ye't the })(' 0 ])le^ re'iuain ]>oor; l)ut Mill loedvs u])ou the* 
accounts of the e.'uormous sj>oil e'arrie'd off by the* first 
iinade'rs as e*ntire‘ly fabulous, for the* siugulai* r(*ason that 
they are evide'iitly exagge‘rate*d. It was not the* village's, 
howeve*!’, that were* jelunelereel luit the* palae*e*s and te'ui.- 
ph's ; aiiel the*se may have* bee*n fidl of we-alth anel ve't 
the ])e‘e)])Ie liave hael little; more to lose than thedr live*s. 
Inelia ne*ver a]»pears to have ex])orte*el treasure*, anel the 
boe)ty e)f her first ravisiie'rs was the; colh'e'tiou of' age*s, 
subseejuently re*produe*cel by the inelustry of the* e-eninth'ss 
midtitueles ejf a pee)j)le inelivielually [)e)or, anel hy the* in- 
cre;aseel rapae*ity of some rulers, anel the l)e*tter ai’range*el 
plans of others, in the colle;ction e)f the re‘ve*nue. hh’om 
an early jeerioel the ])re*cie>us me'tals fleewe-el lute) Inelia 
from the west. It was the* e*e)mplaint e)f the Ue)man ee*e)ne)- 
mists, that by this trade* tlie*y impeute'el e>Mly luxuries in 
exchange for soliel golel anel silve*r, anel te> an e*xte*nt, ac- 
coreliiig to IMiny, which elrainexl the e*nipire* of a hunelre*el 
million sejste*re*e*s in the ye'ar, <M)ni[)ute‘el by Dr. Arbuthnot 
to be eepiivah'iit to 807,291/. h/. In me)elern times 
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the trade rose into iiiiportanee at the same moment witli 
tlu? diseov(M’y of the new world; and it is sii|)])osed hy 
Ihiynal tliat tlie Spaniards must otherwise Inive id)iin- 
doned thc'ir most ])rodnetive mines, in eonseipienee of the 
d(‘preeiation which would Inive takcui phu*e in th(‘ vnliui 
of silver fi*oin over supply. ]n*om all these eaus( s, liow- 
ever poor the jieople niim‘ht be the eonnti'y wjis so ric'li in 
ti(‘{isur(‘, that (‘ven in th(‘ hist days of tin* (unpin; Niidir 
Sluih, MS MV. have liefore related, was Ml)le to plunder 
Dcilhi of tw(‘lv(! millions sterling; in moiu'y and ]>lat(‘ (tlie 
h.iwest ealeulation that has been inaih*), b(‘sid(‘s je^^els to 
an inestiina,])l(‘ amount.'"' Tn his time Khojeh Abdul- 
kurreein, a (^ishmeriaii of distinciion wh(»s<? numioirs, 
written in a plain mat ten*- of- fact style, have been trans- 
latejl by (iladwin, and whose historical a(‘count (‘\t(*nds 
fi*om 17)]}) to 174}), was astonished at the wealtli he ob- 
served. “ I lindostan,” says h(*, “ has beiui freqiumtly ])lun- 
der(‘d by for(‘i^’n invtid<‘rs, and not one of its kini;'s (‘V(‘r 
gained for it any accpiisition of wealth ; neitlujr has the 
(‘ountry many mines of gold and sihau*, and y(‘t Ifindostan 
abounds in money, and every other kind of vealtli. The 
abundaiu'ci of specie is undoubtedly owing to the large 
imporratioiis on the ships of Muro[)(^ and oth(?r nations, 
many of whom bring ]*(‘ady niom^y in ex(4iang(‘ for the 
manufactures and natural jiroductioiis of the country. If 

* Kliojc'h Abdiilkurroeni, who ac('o>n;.':r.iu d Nadir Shall on liia rctiini 
from Jliiidostaii, dcscrilics a tout consinu’.a d by fho b arbarian, fwr tho dis- 
play of bis plmidor. It was covorod, he ti-lls us, with line searUd l)rocid- 
eloth, the lining being of violet-coloined .uMn, upon whieh wen* rei)resen- 
tations of all the birds and beasts in the creation, witli f.ecsaiid dower's, 
the whole niad(! of pearls, diamonds, rubies, <*m« ralds, amctoysfs, and other 
precious i toru'S. The tent poles (of \v!ii<-h the pins were of massive gehM 
were decorated in the same manner ; and in the middle stoc<l the famous 
Veacoek Throne, with a screen on each ^ de, exhibiting the figures of two 
angels, in precious stones. 
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this is not the cause of tlie ])rospevoiis state of Hindostaii, 
it must be owiii^- to the ])eeuliar blessing* of CjoiI.” 

The jTositioii of the producers of tliis wealth was and 
is so p(*(*uliar, that in order to comprehend the wants and 
prospects of India it is iu‘(*essary to give much attention 
to it. 

In examining tin; condition of the country, so far as 
this is known to us, at tin* eominencc'mt'in of tin* JVIalio- 
niedan coin[U(*st, ^^e S(‘e the worst features of haidalism 
'v\ irhoiit one of tliose (*l(*nn*nts of (*hange whi('h pro(bn*(‘d 
so lia})])V a result in Ihirope. U(‘ligion without a lii(’r- 
archv, war without a. ]n*rnian(“nt army, law without inde- 
p(*ud(‘nt functionaries, — no inat(‘i‘ials e\ist(*d out of wliich 
the luiddlo classes could be fornnal, tin* str(*ngth and 
stamina of a kingdom. Tin* bi*ahmius w(‘re nn‘r(‘ly one 
of the tribes of ihe people, possessing [)ecu]iar ])rivileg(*s 
and iidn*riting a traditional sanctity. Th(*y <‘X('rcised no 
political inMu(‘nc(? as a body; tln'v had no ]>ontiticai 
soven'igntv, no institutions, no d(‘positories of wealth ; 
and it nas not tlieir vocation, like* that ol* other (“arly 
priestlioods, to retiiie and inform tin* peo[)l(j ev(*n by 
their elegant vices, and then wln‘n no long(‘r necessary as 
the Instruments of civilization, to submit to a changii 
themselves conformable with the advancing s])irit of the 
age.'"' Tln?v wei’(? not mechanics nor aj’lists like tin* 
monks of Ihirojte; they were not like* them larmers, 
agriculturists, gard(‘n(‘rs, improving (‘ven tin* surface of 
tin; eaj’th in the domain of their ^'onve'iits, and t raining up 
the people to habits of industry. Their business was 

* Sf'O, for brief coiupiir.Uivo notice's of eastern and western civilization, 
t'olonel S!( i-iiiunV Hairihlps ainl llecollrctions of an Indiiin Official passi»i‘ 
This work, notwithstanding the extiniic modoty of ils t it le, confaiiis nu- 
rnM’ous vie’-. ' oT th^* Indian cliaraetcr that arc always judicious and soinc- 
tiine- nr '.al and profound. 
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merely to perform ceremonies, and to triuismit to posterity 
tlui kiiowlcclo-e of iui earlier literatures ; and their ]>r(‘roj»- 
atives were t(^ commit crime with com])arative impunity, 
and ill some parts of India to enjoy c(U'taiu fantastic jiri- 
vile^e^s repulsive* to moelesty and honour. 

In time eif war tlic army was collected with reference 
to the* i»randenr of the* priime*, not to the magnitudes of 
llie* undertaking’; it was snhsiste*d more l)y plunder than 
pav; and on the lotnrn e)f ])e‘ace the' soldiers were* elis- 
liande'd, witliont oce*npation or re*sonre*e‘S, th(‘ir habits of 
industry and their sentiments of honesty and humanity 
el(‘stroyed, to pre*y n]>on the country. Just so it was in 
hhirope. ‘‘'’fhey l)(‘took the*ms(dves, almost of n(‘C(*ssity, 
to tlu'ir orii>inal and only traelej of blood, and became*, in 
the^ words of an e*xcommnnication fulminated against 
them and th(*ir protectors in 1179 by the^ third Council 
of Liit(‘ran, such te'rrilic va^*abonds, ‘ nt nec e‘ce*lesiis nenj 
moiiasteriis d(*(e'rant, ne*c vidnis ac jinpillis, non juieris 
ant senilnis, non cuilibet parcant letati aiit sexui, sed 
more ])as»anornm omnia pe*rdant et vastant.’ In 

Ihirope, howe*ve*r, the? extre*mity e)f tlie e vil leel to its 
cure. Jnste'ad of mnltitneh's of tre)e)ps hired for the occa- 
siein anel then elismisse*d, stanelini>’ armie*s wei*e or'^an- 
ized and kejit uj), the*ir numbers re*gnlateel by consielera- 
tions ed’ nece'ssity and e'emne)my, and war be*came an 
honourable ])rofe.*ssie)n, contribntini 2 ' its epiota to the lower 
and mielello classes, and te) the? ariste)e racy of tlu* country. 

Among the Ilineloees the? want of a law ot primogeni* 
tnre must have rendered all cl ^ ;ses ee|nal, were it not for 
the practical distinction in fave)iir of those 1 rusts, such as 
the geivcrnment of a village, or the colhiction of the reve- 
nue for a elistrict, which may be ce)nsideree! as fiefs heid 
under tlie creiwn. The only aristocracy, therefore, con- 


* liittrliio’s N^'niidcrinaix by the Srnit*,’’ vol. ii. p. 
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sisted of govoriiiiioiit ofiicors ; and tlnn'c w(‘ro no groat 
niainifactiiring esta])lis]nii(*nts to gatlior tli(? industry of 
the district into a focus, and by enriching individuals and 
families, to form the materials for the midtlh* class(‘s, and 
promote the arts of rt'fiiKMuent among the ])(‘o])l(;. On 
looking backwards, in fact, along the vista of history, 
instea<l of bciing snrpj*ised at the non-appearance of tin; 
same progi’ession of ev(‘nts we find in I0urop(*, w(‘ are at 
iiist sight ])nz/.led to conc(‘i\e by what priiK'iph* tin? 
moral and social (‘haos befon* us naanved (‘V(‘n that strange* 
and peculiar arrangein(*nt, to which our W(‘st(‘i-n pnjn- 
dic(*s hardly accord tin* name of (‘ivili/ation. 

Jliit when we examiiu* moia* closely the* siirfae'c of 
soe'ie'ty, we* lind the jK'e>ple* gathe-reMl into small and re’gii- 
hir communitie's, wliiedi e»ve*rspre*ael, like* a ne*t-woi’k, the? 
whole* area of tin «‘ountrv; and in this extraen'dinary in*^ti- 
tutiem, tin* village,‘-syste*m e)f Inelia, the* e>rlgin of wliiedi is 
lost in aiiri([uity, we* gi-adiially dise*ove*r a solution of the* 
enigma. The'se village's were the* rallying jM)ints by whie*h 
the? ]K)j)ida(i<in }ie*ld fast, e*ven in the* uilelest poIitie*al 
conv nlsie>ns. 1 xM*re* the* elepe)sitoi'ie*s e)f the* kiiow- 

h'dge of the'ii* ane*e*stoi*s, anel se’hools e>f manne*rs in 
which one ge*ne‘i*ation was taught te) be* as ne'arly as possi- 
ble* a i’e*fle*e-tion of the* last. 

Millai-, in his “ bbiglish (Jovernme*nt,” alHrms this to 
l)e? “ a caistoin intre)elue‘e*el in times of e*\tre*ine* barbarity anel 
fiisejrde*!* but, for emr e)wii part ^^e‘ are* eiisj)()se‘el te> ce)n- 
sider it rather as an evielence e)f the* eai*ly ci vili/atie>n of 
liielia. this elay a gre*at j)e>rtion e)f the? e*e)nntry is a. 

jungle*, tie: haunt of' \\ild beasts; anel it is <langen’e)ns as 
we*ll as e\])e ii>ive* for a villager to have his Helels e>r his 
honie*ste*ael at any ceniside'rable* elistane-e? frenn the* re*st. 
IdiC ne*e*e‘ssitv, t }ie*re-f*(ne*, whie*li originate*d tliose* ce)mmu- 
eiitie *^ is edndons ; but in tin* un'ifoniutij e)f the*ir e*e)nsti- 
t(itir)n are visible; the trae*es e»f some* paramount j)e)we*r, 
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wliicli Ion;:;’ before tin' (Ipavii of liistory must liave intro- 
(bn*e(l 11 ])oliticnl eoiiiKM'lion iimoiii;* tlie isoliitc'd musses 
of tlie ])eo])le. W ild beusts were the first enemies whieli 
cuiisimI the settlers in the wilderness to eonsolid;it(‘ their 
litth* territories; but th(‘ neighbourhood of wilder men 
introdiieed the necessity for a tix(‘d government; while 
the r(*sid(‘n(‘(‘ of a r(‘venue eolleidor hound th(‘ eonimiinity 
to the state without afb'oting’ its soeiul independeiiee. 
The villug('rs, left to theii* own manugiMuent and to tin' 
mercy of events, ex(*hanged their t'oinniodlties, enter(‘d 
into alliances of friendshi]), (juarri'lled and waged war, 
but without dr(‘aniing of (‘sca.))(‘ troin the ]nd)li(* tax 
whicli s('eined an iiu'vitable condition of their existence. 
It will he seen, therefore, that th(‘y r(‘seinbl(Ml in some rc;- 
s[)e(*ts th(‘ coininnnes of the middh.* ag(‘s, and tliat the 
name by wliich they are ])0]ndarly distinguished can con- 
vey no id(‘a of the real nature of th(‘ir constitution to a 
bhn'o[)ean reader. 

The personnel of the Ilciigal villagi's was as follows: 
— The zemindar, or governnumt coll(‘ctor; the coni])- 
troller of accounts ; th<‘ registrar; middle men hetw(‘en 
the zemindar and the ryots; the h(*ad ryots; police- 
ofHcers and watchmen ; and th(‘ heads of r.he various trades. 
l>esid(*s the agricultural ])opulation the trades were, — 
astrologers, physicians, chandlers, odimm, conh'ctionei-s, 
moiK'y-changers, nioney-lend(Ts, work(‘rs in leatluu', gold 
and silversmiths, bai’bers, masons, cowkeej)ei\s, waslu‘r- 
men, wine-merchants (who supplied also, but l(‘ss o])enly, 
opium and bang), fishermen, giain-dealcrs greengrocers, 
pedlars, spice and drug men, makers of sliell-braceh'ts, 
and a variety of other callings followed bv any of thi) 
lower castes indiscriminately. 

In the Deccan tin? system \, similar in effect, though 
somewhat modified ixi its ofiiet rs ; and it is remarked by 
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Moiiiitstuart Elpliiiistoiio, in liis report ou tlu^ territoric's 
eoiiqiK'ivd froiu the IVsliwn, that “ those eoiimimiiti(*s 
contain in miniature all the materials of a state Avithin 
tliems(‘lves, and arc? almost siiHieieiit to ])rot(M*t tlu'irmcan- 
])ers if all other i»()vernments were withdrawn.” Jnthem 
the' Pa tail was the chief magistrate*, h(*ld in office hy 
a tyrant from ^-overimic'iit. JIc? was the h(‘ad of the* polic'c*, 
and of the administralion of justice, and at tin? same* time* 
the (‘olh'ctor of tin* revenue* ; and his e'molume'iits consisted 
of lands and fee's, with various little* distiue*tious and 
privile';i‘e*s, all of whic'h, as the'v c'xist at tin* ]>re‘se‘Ut day, 
are cataloi»‘ue‘d in a d(‘e<i of se.h* (for the* office*, it appe'.ns, 
is saleable) ap}>euele‘el to the re'port just i-e‘teiTeeI te>. 
Ih'sides his share of tlie* pre)elue‘e* e)f the* hold, he* re‘e*(*Ive‘el 
eve*n a ]*ortie)n e)i‘ ce*rtain unripe* arain whie*li was e'ate'ii 
roaste*d as a sort vjf se*ase)nabh‘ de‘Iicae*y ; a small e*\artion 
of fremi e;ne? te> twe> annas, take*n fV{)in tra\ e‘ll('rs w he) 
sto])])ed at the* villau'e* ; }i ])air eif shoe*s eme'c a ye'ar: eme* 
cloth in the* ye ar eif the* de‘se'riptie)n wove'ii ein eae*li loenn ; 
and a e'e)nt I’ibutlon e>n marke*t-ejays anel fairs trom the* 
she:)pke*epe*is in the* artie-Ie in which the*y ele alt. He* en- 
joyed alse) an annual pre*sent (’re)m li'oN e*rmnent ein the* 
full payment of the? ^•e*ve*nue*; anel anionii’ his honoi*ary 
distinctions, wh(*n bakint:' bre^ael e)n the* fe'>tival of the JIe»le‘e*, 
he* had the? privile^^-e e)f carrying* it to the* tre*e‘ whei'e* the 
worship was ])e*i‘f*orni(’fl, with the village* mn>ie playing* 
befe>re* him; ami in like* manne*r, e>n tlie* Pe)lse* Amauass, 
his bulloclis, alter walkiiiLi’ in j»roce‘>sie)n rouml llanmnan, 
wei'e* h*d hejine with niu^ic. 

iVext te) the ])atail was the* r(*iiistrar, whe> ke*j)t a re*ce)rel 
of the nieasiij-eine'nt of the? villa^'e* lands, ii list of the 
inha]>it}ints anel the*ir due*s, and a, de*taih*el acce)uiit of the? 
revenue; atid y ho acted, like*wise*, jis accountant, notary 
public, and even letter-wnte*r to the? ce^minunity. He was 
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sometimes paid in lands, but often in fees. The ehan^alla 
assist(id the two former functionaries ; tlu^ watchman 
watched botli the villag’e lands f»en('rally, and eacli iiidi- 
vidiiars fields, and was besides the ])ublic messcnij^’er and 
j>ande. Tin; silversniitli had Ihe chart»e of assayimj;’ all 
money jiaid either to government or individuals. 

Tlui expenses of tlie villag-e weri' in g’(*n(‘ral defrayed 
by a tax on tln^ cultivators, amounting to oiui-Puith, and 
sometimes (‘V(ui to one-fifth jiart of tlie juiblic I’eviMine. 
Th(‘y consistcMl of th(‘ niaint(‘nanc(‘ ot‘ tin* t(‘inpl(', ])(‘nsions 
and cliarilies, ceremonies and festivals, alms and enter- 
tainments to gu(‘sts, (‘S])(‘cially to brainnins and fakirs; 
])ul)lic annis(‘ni(‘nts, such as tuinbh'rs, (lan('(‘rs, (kc.; 

nuzzurs to sup(‘i*iors; olhnings to the |)atail and other 
functionai‘i(*s on occasions of condohauMM.)!* congi'atulation, 
ex)K*nses of th(‘ patail in tin* transaction of public alfairs, 
and fe(‘s of jx'ons stationed in tlie villag(‘. In addition to 
thes(% there; w(‘re the r(‘])airs of th(‘ village' walls, tlu;e'nte‘r- 
taininent of tre)oj)s fe)r defemce, and se>inetini(.‘s a sop te> 
pre)])itiate; a ])ONve*i'lul ''iieiny, oi* ke'ep down a elangerous 
insurgent. When the village contrae;te'd a, de'bt, it was 
gj-adually ])aid by an animal assessment, or e'lse by gi-ants 
of lanel ix'iit free, the eidtivators making good the deii- 
eiency to the revenue. Small grants were: also made for 
temple's or to brahmins, l)ut in sue U cases gove'rnment 
always ace[uiesced. 

In the composition of an Imlian village, emst not 
omit wliat fre*ejuently fonns, even at, the j)resent day, an 
iinpeirtaiit material in its industr. . l\ol)be'rv is one of the 
most ancient of the Hindoo trades, and it r reived in the 
earliest time's with which we are acejuaiiited the saiicfion 
and protection of the laws. The military, whe.. (h'slianda d, 
had no choice, they took to the ’oad from necessity, and 
as government might want iki:.. services again, it was 
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iiocessary that tlioy sliouhl be allowed to support theiii- 
selves. ^Jdiis jiennissiou aecordiii^ly was ^iveu ou tlw? 
simple provision that they should not excuvise tlK‘ir 
calling* within the t(*iTitory, and tiny were required to 
deliver up a jiortion oftlieir booty to tlu' inai;istrat(‘. '^bhns 
th(‘ various states when not at war witli eaeh otlnn* were 
at n>1d)(‘ry; and tlius a ehara(*t(‘r of legality was ^ivtm to 
the prolession whieh remains to tliis hour in tlu‘ fe(‘lin<;“s 
of tlie ])eo])le, altlioni;]i it has loni^- sine(‘ been ex]nini>ed 
from tlie laws. Hie entin* po[>ulation of many villa^'(‘s 
in central India are still rolibers by })rof(‘ssIon, as tiny no 
doubt Mere in more anciiait times; and tiny continin^ 
harmless to tln'ir ininn‘diate n(‘i^*h)>ours, transacting’ tln‘ir 
business as far north sometimes as tin* Indus, and as far 
south as llomhay and Mailras. On l)(‘ini>’ summoned hy 
tli(‘ir leaders, ti.^y march to the sciaie of action, which 
tiny a])pi’oach with nmiH(‘d fac(‘s, and L>i\ (‘ notice' of* tln'ir 
presence* by firinti’ a matchlock, on which siiiiial tin* male 
inhabitants instantly take to Hiu’ht, h'aviui*’ tln'ii* wives 
and children to theii* fate. I'lieir colh'ction of tlie l)oe)t\, 
however, is sehloni attc'iided hy crin'lty, althoun’h they 
have l)f‘en known to have* re*cours(* to torture* in case s eif* 
concealnie*nt e>f valuahle*s. On them- j’e*turn the'v re'U- 
der thanks to the* o-od th(*y worship anel Liive* a fail’ 
preiportion of tin* spe/d to his prie*sts. Anel ^^hy should 
not the.* ])roe‘eeeIin^*s of these maraiide'rs lie* sane-tifie'd 
by redi^’ion, sine*e* the* laws which eiriu'inally le*galis(‘d tln'in 
were the* inspiration e>f the deify ( ^i'he*y in*ver proce'eeh'd, 
in fact, upon an e*xpe‘elition without inveiking the*ir god, 
ane] taking tin; ausjue'e s te> ase*e*rlain his will ; anel having 
thus dise*liarge‘d theii’ re*ligie)us, anel alse> the*ir seicial eluties, 
in se> far as their family anel ne*ighhours are* cemce-rne'e!, tln*y 
had rarely any fe*ar eif be*ing loe)ke*el upon as le*ss re*spe‘ct- 
ahle nn-mhers e)fsocie*ty e>n ae'count of f ln*ii* ju’eifes.sion. 
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tlios(* highly curious iustitutious, thc*rc wore 
others quite as iiidiqieiuhuit. Each trade or profession 
tliat was eoiifiued to a ])artieular caste formed a socic'ty, 
or club, or guilds regulated by by-laws, euforccKl with 
the utmost strictness. Ex))ulsiou was atiemhal by conse- 
quences not only distressing to tbe individual, but ruinous 
to his family, jind Avas, in fact, to the Ibigan of India Avhat 
excommunication was, some cimtnries ago, to the CJiris- 
tiaii of Europe. ll(‘ became an object of contempt and 
scorn ; dar(‘d not assist at r(‘iigions cerimionies ; and 
even his own relations were forbidden to eat in liis eoni- 
j)any. At tlie pi*(‘s(‘nt day, we ar(‘ told by (\)lonel Slee- 
man, all iidringcmients u])on lh<‘ I’uh's of the class an? 
punished liy liiu'S, and any tine furnishes a feast for the 
mcmibcrs. The pro(a*edings are managcMl with great 
solemnity, (‘xciting a corr(‘sponding feeling of anxiety 
ami terror on the part of the otiender; and tlui scaiteiices 
arc* j)ronounc(*(l by tin* judge's sc'ated in a circle? on the? 
grass, Avhile? the* convict stands on one le‘g in the centre 
liste'iiing to his doom ! 

Idle; ad vantage or disadv^antage* of this subeb vision oi‘ the; 
trade's into easte;s has be(;n fre;quently eliscussed ; but it seems 
to ns to be; \ ('ry edear that its e'lfe*ct upon the; industrial arts 
must be similar to that of the* general syste*m of caste upon 
the moral progress of the pe‘e)])le. Its deaelcning influence, 
in fact, is obvieius in the machine'ry and utensils ejf the 
Hineloos, Avhiedi at this day have all the riide'uess Avhich 
might be expecteel in the very infaimy (.)f eivilization. 
Even the loom, for instance, fr< ui which their ingenuity 
produces siicii exepiisite rc'sults, is formed *'f rough 2)oles 
of timber tied togetlier. Their sugar-mill is merely a huge 
jiestle and mortar worked by a horse. In th'*ir spinning, 
notw'ithstanding, their w^*aviiig, rhe;ir embroidery, th(;y 
can hardly be excelled. The" u ve all the ajqiearancc of 
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a people engaged hi a perptdiial, and in a few rare 
instances, a sina'essfnl struggle, witli some diri) fatality, 
which has sat for ages like a nightmare upon their 
genius; and in anotlnn* chapter we sliall se(‘ the liberating 
effect of h]uropean interconrs(», and wat(*h tlie rajiid pro- 
gress of the meclianical arts in India, nnd(‘r tlie mere 
instinct of imitation. 

The grc'at sta|)los of Hindoo industry were, as among 
other nations, tlie articles necessary for food and clothing. 
Tlu'ir (li(‘t, Iiowev<‘r, Avas lilth^ more than boiled rice or 
millet, and salt, and their dress little more* than a thin 
(“oarse cotton cloth round lh(‘ir loins; and the mati'- 
rials for both were obtained in abundanci' trom a soil 
which the fre(jn(‘nt fallows conseipumt on war maintained, 
exc(‘[)t in s{‘asons of famine, in a state of 1‘ertilitv. 3'ln‘ir 
huts Avere merely franu's of bamboo coveiaxl AAith r(‘(‘d- 
matting ; and tin* furniture and utensils of coi-i-(‘S|)on(ling 
simjilich} and pov(‘rty. Jhit Avhih* the mass of tin* peoj)l(* 
lived in this Avay, the |)rinc(‘s and aristocracy — for theia^ 
AA'(*re no middh* class(‘s — indulged in much bai’baric pomj) 
and glittei’ ; and thus among the nak(‘d artiiicei-s of llin- 
rlostan, goldsmiths, jewelhws, and workers in ivory and 
tine woods were almost as common as W(‘avers and baski'i- 
makers. 

This contrast b(*tw(‘en tin* two (‘xti’eim's of* socie^ty is 
rendered the mor(‘ stj-iking by tin? account given by 
Arrian of the carg(K‘s imported from h-gypt into Patala 
on the Indus, which iiiclude<l lim; woolhai and linen 
cloths, precious stones and aromatics unknown in India, 
coral, storax, Avrought silver, and Avine. l"rom tin* saim? 
cause the we^avers A\er<; expert in the most deli(‘ate manu- 
factures of cotton, tlu! various fabrics of which, forming 
part of the return cargoes, include som(‘ that w(‘r(‘ orna- 
mented with flowers. Ind(‘cd it is to be observed, that iu 
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tlie early a«*os no raw materials were brought from India 
at all, witli th(‘ exception of silk, wliicli was not ])rodiic('d 
there, but in (diina. In the arts connected with the loom, 
embroid(*ry, and dyeing in different colours (equivalent to 
our ealieo-priiiting), the Indians were equally skilful ; 
and the (uigraving on gems Avas broiiglit so early to some 
degree of ])(n*f(*etion, that the invention of the process has 
been attributed to them. The remains of temjdes, it 
should ])e added, whether subhTranean or otherwise, in 
various ])arts of the country, indicate a knowledge of the 
pro[)ortioiis and elegancies of architecture which is (piite 
irreconcilabh' with tlu^ low (‘stinialc; formed by INTill and 
some othei's of the i*(‘liiu‘m(‘nt of th(‘ ])(‘ople; although, on 
t])(i othei’ hand, it ca.nnot lx; denied that IMahomedan 
tas1(‘, working by tli(‘ hands of the Hindoos, did much, at 
a later jx'i’iod, to ehwate tin; art. 

I he ])(‘asan1ry, hoA\(‘V(‘r, who produced tlie cotton for 
clolbing and tin; giain ('or food, f'ornu'd in all ages the 
grc'at majority of the labouring ]X)])ulation ; and their 
pov(‘rly, as a body, may 1 h‘ inferred from the fact stated 
by Colonel Sleeman, that in the pn^semt day the stock 
and iuijdements of a farmer do not exceed in value oiui 
half-year’s ixmt of his lands. Tin? produce of the fudds 
Avas trausportt'd to market on the backs of bullocks, for 
tluaxi Avere hardly any roads for wlic'cled carriages, no 
canals of transit, and only two navigabhj rivers. Tlu‘ 
disadvantages under which the culti’ ators laboured may 
be conceived, since Ave know that in the pre-ent day the 
transport of goods by morns ^ Indlocks adds, in good 
seasons, a hundred per centum to the cost t( r every hun- 
dred miles, and soinetinics as much as tAvo liundi*ed per 
centum in bad seasons. Thus there Avas ha^’dly any pe..- 
sibility of pouring in supplies to a disti-ict affected by 
blight or other causes of S(*c'\ vy, and the conse(juence 
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was that the seareity been me a famine, and the people 
died in tens of thousands. Setting aside, however, the 
accidents of nature, it cannot be denied that the aueicmt 
village system worked so far well that it neutralized, as 
regarded the })('0])le, many of tlu^ evils iuluaamt in the 
nature of the government. Those ])rimitive communes 
were' to a e('rtain extcuit inde})(‘ndeut. Tin* iuliabitauts 
were united by the sam(‘ interest; they were held togc‘ther 
by community of daiigtu* ; and tlu' necessity of rallying 
round their h(‘ad men in cas('s of (‘m('rg(mcy introduc('d 
order and su])mission to authority. As for the land-tax 
they paid to goverunuMit, it was the condition of tlu^ir 
existence. Thev sidKlivi<led tin; lands among tlu'ir (*hib 
dren — they snuu'times even alienated them by sale ; but 
these change's had nothing to do witli tlu' tax whi(*h 
still clung to the soil. AN’hen gove'rmmuit, on tin* otln*r 
haml, ga\e away, as it occasionally did, tin* lands of the; 
ryots, this was a me're* h'gal tie'linii, loi* in re'ality it gave* 
away nothing nioj’e* than its own re*ve‘nne‘. The cnltiva- 
toj’s reinaiiH'd as usual in posse'ssion of tin* liehls, and 
it was a matte*!* e)f inditfe*re‘ne'e* te> the*m to w henn they 
paid the* stipnlate*el share* e)f the* pre>dne*e*. It is sai<l, 
ineleeel, that the law elee*lare‘d tin* sove*re*ign te) be* the* 
luMr of all his snbjee*ts, and thus made* him the* pi-oprietor 
of the wln)le C(>unti*y ; but if sn(*h a law e;ver existe'd, it 
had become a dead h;tter befoi-e* the; birth of history. 
The rights e)f tin* i*yot we*r(‘ se‘e‘ur(*d by tin* use and woiit 
of ages, and, what(*ver its origin may have* be(*n, tin* 
understanding betvve*(*n the state and its subj(*cts was 
complete*. 

The ce»ni}!arative ise)Iation of the villag(*s could harelly 
be favourable* to the pre)gress of industry. Then-e was, 
generally s]>paking, no temptatie)n to pre>elue*e me)re; than 
the loe*al consumption demandeel ; ainl where proelucers 
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and (M)nsmiiers alike were wedded to the customs of their 
aiie(‘stors, tlicre could be no einiilation in im])rovenient. 
In a very early stage of civilization tluu’c is no attenijit at 
the division of labour, exiiept that which gives war and 
hunting to the men, and drudgery to the women ; but 
even in the earliest period of Hindoo history we find the 
people divided into s(?])arate trades and callings, which 
descended in their families like an inheritance. This 
was everywhere, perhaps, one of the first steps to refine- 
ment, although usually the system, when its social ne- 
cessity Avas no h)iig(T felt, gave way under the influence 
:)f circumstances, and occiqiations came to be chosen ac- 
cording to the taste or opportuniti(‘s of the individual. 
In India, however, in this as well as almost everything 
(‘ls(*, religion gave stability to (uistoms and prescrijitions ; 
f'or tluM’e the hiAvgivers W(‘re not satisfied Avith establish- 
ing a. system which sliould endure till it Avas worn out by 
tim(‘, or l(‘ft behind in the jirogress of society. They 
bound the traders in the fetters of caste, and men fol- 
IoavcmI the eni])loym('nt of their ancestors as a matter 
of* piety as well as jirudeiice. It has Ijeen argued that 
this arrangement would jirobably tend to the advance- 
ment of the different branclu's of industry, the son iu- 
luiriting the knoAvhjdge of his fatlun*, and addiiig to it 
his own; l)iit such a result ihjes not se(3m to have taken 
place, (jeneration after generation passed away of these 
hereditary artizans, h aving tlu'ir trader's to tin !r descen- 
dants just as they had r(?ceived them from tiic hands of 
their ancestors ; and to this d ; the few machines and 
imjileinents in common use present a sim )l;city of con- 
struction, and a strange rudem^ss of form, Avhich are the 
best gutii*antce of their anti(piity. This is t’m case evmi 
Avith th(3 Avheel, the reel, and ihe loom, with which thcA>' 
perform such Avonders. 'fhe g, d and silver smiths work 
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witli tools which excite tlie ridicule of Europeans ; and 
the carpenter, sitting* on tlie ground, and liolding the 
wood on whicli he operates with his foot, is satlslied witli 
a saw, a haiunier, a chisel, and a sort of adze. The 
brazier and hlacksniith answer to tlie wandering tinkers 
of Europe, but liave fewer iniplemcuts, and rarely any- 
thing move than a stone for an anvil. 

It can hardly be doubted that tlu^ iNrahoiiu’dau rule 
had some considerable effect upon tin* internal industry 
of the country, h^ven the superaddition, among a large 
body of the people, of the muslin robe and tin* turban to 
the Hindoo waistcloth, must hav(‘ (‘xtended gia atly thci 
(‘ultivation of (*otton ; while the* taste for barbaric sjih'ii- 
dour in jewels and other ornamental articles seems to 
have been increased, rather than otlnu'wise, by th(‘ con- 
([uerors. Even some of the earliest priiu'es of tbe new 
dynasty paid gr(‘at atleiition to th(‘ roads, lo tlicir pro- 
tection trom robbers, to the construction of bj-idgc's, to 
the (‘rectiou of caravanserai for the* jicconiinodation of* 
tra.vellei*s — all lliings of great iinjairtaina* lo lbi‘sah*ty and 
extension of trad(‘. Akbai* (‘stablished iinnuTons Iiors(‘- 
posts in c*orrespondenc(; with the capital, and instituted 
endowments lor the expn*ss ])ui*pos<* of facilitating int(‘rnal 
intercourse. It is supposed that in his reign wlieeb 
carriages were? used, wliicdi, together with the roads 
arlapted for them, entirely disa])pear(al du)*ing tlui con- 
vulsions jireceding the overthrow of the enijiire. Th(.‘ 
etfect, how^ner, oi‘ these improvements was not steadily 
progressive, and jierhaps, on the whohg has bcum (Exag- 
gerated by most writers. Everything d(‘j>end(‘d upon 
the taste and temper of the reigning sov<*reign, and on 
the length ol* the breathing time he (mjovaMl from intes- 
tine war. 14ie Moguls were numerous enough tc; set a, 
fashion in dress to those who (’ould afford to follow ib 
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and refined onoiigh to improve upon the architectural 
taste of the Hindoos ; lint they Avere too foAv to introduce 
any rcniarkahle clianges in the habits of the people, and 
tlunr lower class('s at least appear to have Inuni gradually 
absorbed into the masses of the con([uered. 

Sir Thomas Roe, in the early part of the seventeenth 
century, describes the manual arts as having been in an 
advanced state ; but notAvithstanding, it may bo a 
({uestion whether any improvement of great impor- 
tance had taken ])lace sinc(^ the epo(*h of the Khiljie 
dynasty, nearly a century before the invasion of Timour. 
At that early ])C‘ri()d, TVlarco Polo mentions that at Ma- 
suli])atani ar(‘ made? the most beautilnl and valuable 
cotton cloths in the world ; also the thinnest and most 
(h'licate, resembling our s])iders' Avebs.” He giAU's the same 
praise to tin; cotton manufactures of Malabar, Avhich, 
Avith other goods of value, Avere exported to China, as 
Avell as to Egypt. He describes also an imnnmso (tuantity 
of dressed leatlier as being sent to Arabia and the adjoining 
rc'gions ; including c overlets of red leathei* rc'jirescmting 
birds and bciasts dcdicately interwoven with gold and 
silver thread, woi'th ten marks of silver, and cushions 
\voA(*n with gold of the same value* — all “ endnoidered 
more delicately than in any other jiart of the AAorld.” 
At this time the travedhn* found tin* pciopkj of the pcniin- 
sula, from tlu^ king downwards, (;ntir(*!y naked, with the 
exception of a cloth round tlie middli\ 

Before the time of Akbar, the Moguls in India Avere 
little more than an invading a my in a hostile country, 
Avhich, f'om that epoch, Avas shut u]), b he force of 
external circnnistances, in the arena of Avliich it had 
taken possession, till it gradually dissolved inio porilons 
of the people. The only ar^ dierefore, for Avhich they 
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siij)pllGcl reernits in any considerable numbers was tlic 
art of war, and tlie only cncourag’cniont tli(\y could have 
gTven to the trades of peace was by stimulating produc- 
tion. Mill labours hard to show the sui)oriority of the 
Mussulmans in everything* relating to civilization ; but 
we confess ourselves unable to draw such deductlojis 
from the historical facts wt; have collected. The de- 
terioration of tile Hindoos under the Mahoniedan sway 
is susceptilile of proof, but we look in vain for those 
evidences of progri'ssion which miglit naturally be ex- 
j)f:‘cted from their amalgamation with a more eiviliz(‘d 
people. TIk'v are cc‘l(‘l)rated now for the vei*y same 
mechanical arts for which they w(‘r(‘ (‘(‘hbrated long 
before the invasion of Timour ; and tlu'rc' ar(‘ remains of 
roads in various ]»arts of tin* country i\ liicli, lieloiiging in- 
contestibly ro th. time of the Hindoo jirincc's, would seem 
to indicate that even in those great works of eivili/.ation 
the compierors merely followed tin* ])i’actiee of tin* con- 
(|U(»red. AVe learn from the Greeks that there wen; 
distinct classes of otHccu’s for the inspeclion of agi'ieul- 
tural employments, for the construction and pr(‘serva- 
tion of tanks, and ft>r the examination of weights and 
nieasun^s in the jmldic market. Wc would lurthcr 
ohsiTve, that in this lnter(*stiug (piestion tin* usual (dlecls 
of time and the collision of races upon social jirogniss 
are comjiletely forgottcm. Jf tluj Jlindoos, inst(‘ad of 
retrograding, had merely remained stationai y, it would 
have b(M*n sulHcient to prove that tiny wrvc injur(.‘d 
rather than improved by tludr Mahom(?(lan masters. 
A^ hen ’v\e tind, however, a highly ingenious and imitative 
p(‘oph‘, as we shall see tiny proved themselv(‘s aftm’wards 
to be, remaining under the sway of another rac(i for 
vome cen-uries, without exhibiting any sensible |u*ogress 
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except in one or two of the fine arts, we are led to con- 
clude that tlicrc was something, (dtlier in tlie position or 
character of their masters, which prevented the usual 
results that follow the contact and mingling of the dif- 
ferent families of mankind. 

What this was may be inferred with tolerable cer- 
tainty even from the meagre outline of history we 
have given. The Mahoniedan invaders of India were a 
series of military hordes who eventually retained posses- 
sion of the country, as they had won it, by the sword. 
Up to the time of Baber, the princes may be considered 
«is little l)('ttcr than foreign robbers, whose sohi object 
was tlui a(*([uisition of wealth, and the slaughter of its 
lieathen owners. The whole treasure of the country thus 
went into the hands of a few of the more })owerful offi- 
cers ; but this giving rise to disturbances dangerous to 
the ini]K‘rial powei*, Allah-u-din restored for amonunit the 
iinive)‘sal level of despotism by seizing u[)on the estates of 
Mussulmans and Hindoos alike, and reducing even the 
colh'ctors of the revenue to the same stat(.* of pov(U*ty 
and dependence as the ryots. This princ(‘, finding it 
ii(‘Cessary to lower tlui pay of his army by oini-half, com- 
manded that an ecpiivalent reduction should be made; by 
his sul)jects in the jnuce of horses, anus, and ))rovisions ! 
But under succeeding rulers a rea<-tion gradually took 
place; the great officers of the cinpiic raised tlu'ir lujads 
anew ; provinces became inde])endeiit states : and the 
peo[)le were doubly pdlage<l for tin' nn'ans of carrying 
on war simultaneously again . their neighbours and 
the throne of Delhi. The life of Baber w;.s a series of 
battles, but he succeeded in building u]) the empire anew. 
Another dismemberment took place under hi., successor ; 
but again, under Akbar, the -‘ Cptre of the Moguls wa.s 
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extended over iill India. From his death to that of Anrnng- 
zcbe, all was eonfiision, bloodshed, and horror, — gilded 
ever and anon by gleams of barbaric magniticence, which 
only rendered the despair of the people more evident; 
and then came the rise of the Mahrattas, tlie invasion of 
tlie Persians, the swift decay, the rending in pieces, and 
utter extinction of the Mogul empire. 

It is not to be exjiected that the arts of peace could 
have been improved under such a regime; for (nen if the 
people enjoyed an occasional br(?afhing-tim(‘ from wjir, 
the gripe ot op))r('ssion was never n'laxed for a moment. 
In the march ot the imperial army through the* country, 
the inhabitants W(‘re accustoimMl to Hy from bf'tbia* it, and 
take refuge in the jungles, and among the fast!i('ss(‘s of 
the mountains ; and if surpris(‘d in th(‘ir towns and 
villages, they freqiK'iitly destroyed their wives and cliil- 
dnui to prevemt tlieir contamination. Hut (‘vaui in pro- 
found peace, the system of plund(‘r to which tlnw' w(‘re 
subjc‘ct(*fl went on as usual ; no capital could be 
accumulated by mechanical industry ; and if, by sonu; 
extraordinary fortune, the artizan amassed mon.* money 
tlian was re(juisite for the bare su])port of his family, 
instead of laying it out in experiments and improvennents, 
he burical it in the earth. 

It might be sujiposrMl that the luxury of the con([uerors 
would hav(; produced some advancennent at h'ast in the 
fine arts, such as ar(diit(!ctur(‘, sculptiire, .and painting ; 
but although some elegant edifices attest the good tast(‘ 
of one or two of the emperors, and tin? tcaichability of 
the JJiiidt.‘o workmen, this had little effecit upon the 
national genius. Idie arts in India werci mysteries, 
confined originally the low castes which follow(‘d them, 
and ultimately lost even by them in the loss of Sanscrit 
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learniii^^. The volumes which contained their theories 
beeanie seided books to the peoj)le, from their ignorance of 
the language, and afterwards to the Pundits, wlio attempted 
to translate tliem, from their ignorance of technical words, 
and from the oracular darkm'ss of the terms employed. 
Thus only the practical part of the arts descended, by 
uncertain tradition, from generation to generation. 
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CHAPTER III. 

RKLI GION. — CASTK. 

All Pagan religions appear to eonsist of an esoteric and 
(‘xoteric doctrine ; the foriinn* containing nsnally such 
sini])Ie yet sublinio truths as may ))e arriv(‘d at ])y the 
human mind without the aid of rev(‘lation ; and the latt(?r 
dealing with tlie myths and symhels umh'r which tlu'se 
truths have been hinted to the neophyt(‘, or hiddem from 
the vulgar. It is not surprising that the connection 
betw’(?en the two slioidd, in process of time, become so 
dihicult to trace as at lengtli to nmiain altogetluu* a. 
matter of disj)iite ; l‘or wh(*n untaught men onc(‘ venture 
into the mystic and miraculous, their r(‘ason ami ima- 
gination very soon part company. In point of fact, 
Jiowawei*, ther(3 is no distinction in the credibility of 
miracl(*s. A thing is eitJier in oi* out of the ord(*i’ (jf 
natur(*. ^'he tears sh(*d by a Tuarble statins of tlui 
Virgin ai’e as miracidous as the cha?ig(* of a nymjdi into 
a fountain, and that is as miraculous as tlie most absurd 
and fantastic transformation of the Hindoo deities: the 
one fiction has ([uite as iitth? to do witli religion (wdiich 
is truth; as the other. All that can b(? said of the 
pf)pular mythology of the Indians is, that it is a tissm* ol 
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wild and meaningless absurdities, heaped together from 
time to time without even an attempt at system ; while 
that of tlie Greeks and Romans received a certain deo*ree 

O 

of arrangement fi*oni the poets, if, indeed, it Avas not 
actually invented liy them, in an age AvJien poetry had 
already submitted to the rules of art. Th(^ fantastic 
religion of Ovid, liowevi^r, thougli possessing some cohe- 
rency as well as elegance, had, in all probability, — not- 
withstanding the desperate ingenuity of tin* h.'arned, — 
as little connection with tlie truths of nature as the night- 
mare fancies of tin* brahmins. 

The brahniinical system is a sort of spiritual pantheism. 
God is a divine essence, existing eternally throughout 
measureless space. All spirit is a portion of this spirit, 
including tin* souls of men; and all will be reunited at last 
in a state of perfect beatitude. ''fhe world is a place of 
trial and ])uriHcation. Tin? soul of the brahmin is nearest 
to heaven, but if it falls short in virtue, after the d(*ath of 
the body, it is cast into purg itory, Avhence, after a certain 
term of im])risonm(*nt, it returns to its union with ma- 
terial (‘xistence; and after passing, in the course of many 
lives, thi’ough various stag(*s of creation, it at length 
reascends to its last state of braliminism, and is ultimately 
absorbed into the divine essence. This state of absoi-p- 
tion — this oneness with the deity — is ihe aim f)f all in- 
telligent beings. .By means of intensi^ contemjilation the 
soul may at once enjoy a foretaste of heaven, and oecome 
more fit to be received into immortal bliss. 

Under this system, it will be : emarked, +he brahmins, 
as the ord^r of souls nearest the heavetd^ r ,sence, are 
entitled to unlimited respect ; but at the same time there 
is a chain which runs through ail creation and connects 
the lowest caste with the higTe*st; for all classes arc 
pressing forward to brahmimsm — all men hope to be 
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brahmins in a new staj^e of existence, however remote 
from tlie })resent. Thus tlie supremacy of the liigliest 
caste is not only divested of the idea of tyranny, but is 
reconciled even to the self-esteem of mankind. Fartber ; 
the cliain (!omprehcnds not merely liunian beine;s, l)ut 
the meanest insect, — the most hideous r('])tile, — for tli(*se 
may be animated by the souls of men in a state of 
probation; and thus, whatever vice or f()i‘i>-(‘tful ness may 
have crept into the world, the system really inculcaU's a 
S])irit of universal charity. 

This sublime Essence beini;* passive in its(‘lf, it was ne- 
cessary to t(‘ll by what jiower cn^ation aros(‘, and was 
preserved, and ])assed throutrh the ditlenmt sta;Li’f‘s of 
tlestruction and reproduction. The original a^-ents wen' 
said to be (unanations from iIkj all-pej*vadin^‘ spirit; 
Bralima the creator, Mshnoo the ])n‘serv(‘r, and Siva 
the destroy(n’ and r(‘}>roducer ; and with thes(‘ timely ima- 
gined b(*ini'S, j)ersonityini»‘ tin; attrilintes ol'tin* Alinii'bl \', 
commences, strictly speakinic, the inytholoL'y of llu‘ Hin- 
doos. Some men attached themselves mor(‘ espr‘(*ially to 
one ^'od, some; to another, and tin; worshipjxn* made* no 
sci’uph; of investinj^* his own supernatni’al ])atron with 
attributes originally belon<»in<j;’ to the otlu'rs; till at 
h‘n;;th tliis ])r(‘flilection heatiin^ to religions /eal, rival 
sc'cts arosf* wlio d(*clared that Uivir deity was the one 
sup rein (; bein^. 

It wonld he needless, in a work of this natnrt', to de- 
scribe the dilferont theori(;s of the orit^in of the universe, 
for thest; Avere probably more nunn'rous than has yet 
been snsp(;eted ; and it would bi; still more; nei'dless to 
criticise, with Mill, tlie vai»'U(*iiess of their (;xpressioiis 
and incohereinry of their thoughts. It will be Ixdter to 
trv to obtain from them a few general id(;as. Tin; et(‘r- 
nity of matter appears to be a universal doctrine, as 
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indeed it is the only one reconcilable with mere human 
reason ; but in tlie scliool of the Vedanta the material 
effect is mystically identified with its spiritual cause. 
Thouoh the elements of matter, however, existed before 
the cr(*ation, they were, as in the Mosaic account, “ with- 
out form and void,” and slumbering* in original darkness. 
The ‘^soul of all beings,” having dispelled the gloom, 
created fiist the dee]); and the spirit of God moved upon 
the vuttcrs."^" 

So far all is indistinctness and sublimity ; and here 
would setun to end the work of the divine Essence, and 
to begin tlui fantastic labours of mythology. Disregard- 
ing th(‘se, however, w'(‘ shall mercdy say, that the ci*(‘ative 
])ow'er — the lirst emanation from the eternal One — arose 
from the abyss in which it had slumbered for unimaginable 
ag(\s, and framed the heavens and the earth, the powers 
of naturt', the huiiian soul, and the various inhabitants of 
tb(‘ world. 

There is nothing in this indicative of grovelling ideas, 
or even consistent wit*' a very (‘arly stage of civilization ; 
but it does not contain materials for an ('xoteric religion 
— even in Europe of the nineteenth century. The Cr(*a- 
tor, tlu'refore, we are told, is tlui god lirahma, who was 
born from a seed or element of the divine essence, which 
expanded to a |)rodigious (‘gg as b‘ ight as gold ; and 
after liberating himself by causing hi.^ j)rison to divide, 
he formed the heavens and the earth o*' its two divisions. 
Brahma,, Vishiioo, and Siva artj all represented as having 
consorts, like the gods of (i recce and from their union 
with these they were themselves born in sui diy incarna- 

* The whten’s arc called /lurn, because they wore the production of Na. a, 
or the jipirit of God; and since they were his first mjanaj or place of aw- 
tion, he thence is named Narayana, or / -wlnf/ on the icatens. Inst, of 
Menu, ch. i. 
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tions, or descents iijion tln^ eartl), called avatars, when 
the state of the world n'qnired their interference. Here, 
then, opens a liinith'ss field for the religions roinancc’rs, 
and hen.* IMythology loses even the faint and mystic 
vision it has hitherto pr(‘scrved of Philos()i>hy. 

To descrihe the avatars would he useless, to criticise 
them absurd. To the cold imagination of Kiirop(*, th(‘y 
are tlie wildest and most extravagant of all conceivable 
fictions; but being consonant with tin* gi'iiius of the 
people who inventeil them, they arc* implicitly believed by 
the vulgar. It is evident from intinmal testimony that 
th(‘y belong to dittercnt (*])0(!hs, and are the production of 
different minds; some pr(‘senting spi'cimens of tin* low(‘st 
degree of rude and barbarous tasti*, and some a voluj)- 
tuous refimnni'iit which has rarc'ly beim e([uall(‘d and 
never excelled. Of the latter is the story of the incarna- 
tion of Vishnoo in the ])erson of Krislina ; a tim* poran 
which is only in(h‘licate to unb(‘li('f. A Hindoo would 
smile on b(ung told that tlu^ warm (h‘>(*riptions in the 
Song of Solomon are merely a religious allegory, per- 
sonifying the Almighty and his Church; and a Christian 
shuddei’s to heai* the lov(*ly sh<*pherdess of tin* Yamuna 
d(‘claring that tlie burning desires insj)iri*d by the wanton 
IT(‘ri c(ndd not be otherwisi* than virtuous, since* they 
were felt only for tin* Lonl oY Life. This incarnation, it 
needs hardly be add(*fl, is worshipped with devotiMl z(‘al 
by the Indian women ; whih; other ])ortions of tin* p(‘o])l(! 
find in the re^t of the avatars types of less excusable 
passions. 

Ihit in the present state of our knowledge it is not 
possible to give any intelligible? account of the; Hindoo 
religion ; and a mere eletail of the aiml(*ss and senseless 
siijierstitions of tlie people, besides being out of ])lace 
here, would be neither amusing nor instructive. Some 
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writers think with Raynal, that in such discMissioiis we 
seem to winder ainoii^ hea])s of rnins — tlie remains of 
an immense fabric, tlic original form of which is forever 
lost; ])iit wliether these debris ])oss(*sse(l in reality, at any 
time, a regular plan or not is very doiditfiil, and is at 
any rate of little conserpience (except to the specmlations 
of th(i learned. IVIindi ingenuity has been thrown away 
in resolving the Indian deities into the snn and stars, 
and as much in (hdimding th(‘ir right to b(? eonsidei-ed 
ind(‘pendent abstractions ; the main cause of which waste 
of intelh'ct s(umis to ns to b(? the Avrong-headedness of 
theorists, whi(*h obstinatcdy refns(‘s to borrow any light 
from the theoiaes of others. Dnpnis, in the “ Origiin* 
de tons les Codtes,’’ asserts, that almost tluj (Mitire Avorld 
Avas and is Sabaani, and maps mimit(‘ly the jirogrc'ss of 
this religion from the ]\redit(*rranean to the vSea, of Jajian. 
What tin'll Avas the rc'ligion of tin' world liefoia^ ? Sabaian- 
ism was originally nothing more than the Avorship of the 
heaveidy bodies ; and is it rea^onabh' to snppose that 
])roselytism A\as necessary to 1ea<*h rnde nations to (dioose 
for the objects of their devotion those n.'spleiident orlis 
Avhich <>iAe AA^arrnth and light to tlni eai th and its deni- 
zens, — Avhich control the seasons and the tides, and 
regulate the growth of plants, and the jiroduction of the 
food of man? But although this may have been — we 
may almost say must have Ik'cii — the r‘arliest rcdigion, 
we can see no necessity for identifying the latc*r jicrson- 
ages of mythology Avith tin.' sta»-s. The hnman mind must 
have made sonie considerable pro-ress befoi* being able 
to conceive the idea of the creation of the w(/: !d avc have 
described ; and it is not unlikely that men had even 
attained to the conception of a. (h*eator, of Avhom die gods 
of their fathers Avere merely th. •reatiires. Still there 
can be no di iibt that thv^ p’opular belief A^as used to some 
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extout as uiatorials for tlie pliilosojiliioal systoui, and thus 
a rosoiuhlaiioo may exist without an identity. 

Aatural rcli<j.‘ion, in fact, would seem to he capable of 
division, witliout taxiui>- tlie iinan’ination much, into three 
eras : — First, Avlien tlu' lieaveidy ])odi(‘s aia^ tlie visihh^ 
deities of mankind ; second, AvIien schools arise in wliicli 
philoso])]ii(*al id('as are intermix(‘d witli, or sn])(‘i’add('d to, 
the rude h(‘lief of the vnltiar; tliird, AvIien tin* jiriests, in 
order to (*nlist tin* inia^-inations of m(*n in th(*ir S(‘rvic(^ 
Avitlioiit making.* public th(‘ir real or sujtposed knowh'd^i.^*, 
hide tlieir don’inas under invtlis and symbols. “Fin* 
thunder of Juj)it(’r," says Strabo, ‘Min* vi Liis ol‘ MiiU'rva, 
the trident of X('])tun(*, the torcln's and snakes ol‘ tin* 
furif's, tin? sjx'ars of the ^ods a«lorned with ivy, and tin* 
Avhole auci(*ut tln*olouy, are all I'a.bh's which tin* h’Liis- 
lators who formed the politicad (‘oii^titutioii of states em- 
])loy(*d as buii-bears to ov(‘rawe tin* cia'didous and sim jd(‘." 
4die motives for the concealment W(‘ have* alluded to, 
AA'liich have intbienc(‘d tin* (‘arly pib'sl iiood in all I'oiin- 
tries, r(‘cei\7‘d additional slrt'in^th in India Iroin tin* habits 
of the ]>eo])le. Fvei'ythin^* th(‘r(‘ was a mystery, hben 
the books of the arts, as w(* have seen, were wi*itten in a 
learned lanu’ua^^a*, and in t(*nns of* such studied ohsenriiy, 
that the knowledue they (ontained is already lost ann)n^‘ 
the other \\r(*eks of time. 

The jieriods at Avhich India jaissed throii! 4 h thesi* 
chan< 4 ’es will j)erhaps for (.‘Vcr remain unknown; hut ol 
late ^’reat discr(‘dlt has b(*(*n thrown u]>on tin* aiiticjuily 
f)f the sacrfal i'ecoi*ds of the incarnations, which tin* Hin- 
doos believe to have b(*en dictated by inspiration many 
thousatnl yeai's Ixdorc* tin? events. Sonn* of tln*se poems 
rr*fer to j>ej'sona^r‘s who really IIvcmI ten or eleven (‘cn- 
turi(*s beiine (dirist; but Krishna is now’ sn|)posed to 
eitln r an imaginary belni;’, or to have Ix'en boi'ii at the 
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close of the sixth century of our era. All we know with 
certainty, hut which hears with some weij^ht upon tlu! 
question, is, that the Greeks, who were likely to he very 
curious in such matters, brought hack to Europe nuich 
fuller accounts of the philosophy than of the mylhology 
of the Hindoos. 

It is dinicult to estimate the effect of such a system of 
religion u])on the moral character of the peoph' ; for 
although it ccirtainly contains a few gemwal princi})les, 
these ai*c swallowed uj) hy tluj comparatively modt'rn ab- 
surdities and (‘ontradictions of tin; avatars. In the Gos])eI 
of Christ (viewing it for tluj occasion as an nninspirc'd 
]n*odnction), Avhat(wer room there may ho for docti'inal 
(‘ontroversy, there can he no mistake as to the systcnn of 
morals, which is clear and simple to th(‘ most stolid ap- 
prehension. Hut this religion arose when th(‘ Jewish 
law was already falling in pieces from its own cumhroiis- 
ness and the assaults of dissenters, and when an (udight- 
ened |)hilosophy liad thrown discredit and even contempt 
upon the heatlien mythology. India was in no sn(*h 
state of jireparation when the ninth and as y(d. tluj 
last incarnation a])pcared in the ])erson of Buddha, about 
a thousand y(^ars heiorc.* Christ.'^" 13nddha ])i'(‘sented 
himself as a reformer of Brahminism, a sinqdilier of its 
moral do(*.1rines; hut the s(?ct was rigorously {>ers(‘cut(‘d, 
and compelled to ('ari-y its heterodoxy to other countries, 
there to sink gradually into still grosser idol -ny than 
that fi’om whi(*h it had emergaal. ft is said, W(; are 
aware, both hy Hindoo and h . ro])(‘au w^-ders that the 
mythology was merely a conqdicatx^d alh‘/oiy — ^just as 
the later Platonists extra(it(‘d tlu^ suhlimest truths of 

This iliitc may 1)C thought a 'rnuuihvis assumption, since s])i*culators 
differ so \vi(hrly, hut it lins not heen d upon without colliiting t)ie 
opinions of t' e learned. 
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nature from the fiil)los of the Greeks ; ])iit tliis, Avlictlier 
correct or otherAvise, lias iiotliing to do witli the question. 
The people know nothini**, and were taught nothin”*, of 
the esoteric doctriiu% if any existed, ]>nt (‘Oiilinin'd to ex- 
tract a warrant for bad as well as for g’ood actions from 
tile example' of tlu'ir (h'ities. 

Tin' iloctJ'iiie of the ide'niily of llu' hmnan soitl with 
tlie Divine Dssence', conjoined with that of tin' distinction 
of classc's, was tin' ”'raml vantap* ^-roiind of the lh*almiins. 
Thfij were but a ste*]) from tlu' De'ity himself, and we're' 
therefori' o])j('e*ts of re've'rence, almost amonntin”; tt) 
worship, with the p(*oj)l(‘. bhen tin' law had no power 
over their lives, wbate've'i* crinu' tiny mi”lit commit. 
Brahminism, indeed, was tin* very portal of In'ave'ii, since', 
in the' j)i'o”*r(.'Ssion of sends thi'onii'li tin' eliife're'iit stage's of 
the nu'te'mpsyedio.'is. tln*y we're' iineh'r tin' in'en'-^sily e>f 
arriving* at that highest rank in cre*ation be'fbre* tlie'y coidel 
obtain absm*ptie)n. An e'xe'e ption, it is true', was maele' in 
fave)nr e.)f those* pe*i*sons e)f lowe*r ca^te' who e'onse'iite'el to 
make tln'ir exe'unt from tiie* we)riei at sue*h plae*e's jis the' 
Brahmins elesire'd ; ainl thus the* he>l\ e'ity of Be'iiarc's is to 
this day croweh'el by wealthy me'n, w he> ju’oe'e'e'el thithe'r 
from all ])arts of India te) elie*, in the* sure ami ce'i*tain hope' 
that the*y will thus be* save'el fre)m furt he'i* transmigrations, 
and be re*uiiited at one*e te) the De'ily. 

In estimating the me)rality of the: Jlineloo re'lig*ie)n, we* 
meet with the same eliHicnltie's, anel ceiiumit tin* same 
errors, as in exjiloring its mythohigy. Se)nn? authors, 
directing tlieir attentie)n solely to the)S(^ institutes of 
Menu which incuh'ate; forgiv(*n(.*ss of injuries, truth, 
charity, self-ce)ntred, and purity of mind and body, de- 
scribe it as an admii’able systeun of natural ethics ; w hih- 
others, coilee'ting into one mass the dogmas of succi'ssive 
sects and unnumbered ages, pronounce.' it to be a tissue* ol 
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absurdities and abominations. It is as tlioiigh wo were 
to jumble together the ceremonial observances of Moses, 
tlie severe simplicity of the primitive church, the Jewisiu 
of tlie Ebionites, the philosophy of the Gnostics, and the 
ludicrous or horrible extravagances of a hundiXMl suc- 
ceeding sects, by Avliom robbery, lust, and murder wer(^ 
(consecrated to religion, and then d(?(*lare Christianity as a 
whole to be contindictory, immoral, and profane. But 
the misfoj'tune is, that while exposing error we hav(* no 
means of eliciting truth. Our view is lost in “ tin; dark 
rerewa rd and abysm of time,” and it is impossible to form 
a congruous whole out of the shadows and jdiantoms tlnat 
move across it. The popular redigion of l!ie Hindoos, in 
fact, is no more a system than are the manifold su])er- 
stitums of the conimon people of J'birope. 

Amidst the darkness whicdi (?nveloptcs this impiii-y, one 
thing is (dear, that in ('arly Brahminism is to be found, if 
projxndy sifted, not only a cercmionial as apparently 
trivial and aind(?ss as that of ibe Mosaical disjiensation, but 
a morality more juin? — almost as pure as that of Christian- 
ity itself. The ccarly Jews were not taught by their h*gis- 
latorto return good lor evil — to bl(‘ss their enemies even in 
the moment of their own destruction, “as the sandal ti*ee 
in the instant of its overthrow sIkmIs perfume on the axe 
that ftdls it !” The very dillerenctc b(‘twe(?n tl.e ndiiucd 
morality of the t(*a, clung, and tlie vice and absurdity con- 
tained ill the mythic legtnids, shows tliMt both cannot 
belong to the same system. It Nhould not be forgotten, 
hoAvever, that the gods of tluj Hindoos, ot .oni so many 
extravagant romancers are redated, are all ii ‘ . rior to the 
One eternal Being. Tlmy ai-e not immortals like the 
ecjually immoral deities of Grc'ccc and Boiiie, but emana- 
tions of a mixed nature, wl»ose k is (hdinite, and whose 
separate existence cn»!s A\ith its lulliJnieiit. 
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seinblo, in fact, the Brahniins, some of Avliom, by the 
virtuous austerity of their lives, attained to such sanctity, 
or in other words, approached so nearly to tlie divine 
nature, that they were able to make the whole pantheon 
tremble. It is needless, hoAvever, to seek excuses for 
mytholoe:y, which differs in different ai!;es and countries 
oidy in its adaptation to the cliaiaicter of the finu' and the 
people. A European ima«*iuation is sliock<?d at the idea 
of* ni(‘n believinii’ in tluMnonstroiis inipossi])iliti(‘s of tlu' 
in(‘arnations ; wliilr* a Hindoo is ania/ed to find th(‘ an- 
cient gods of Europe so litth' more than men. Both sys- 
t(‘ms of mythology are e(jually impossil)]e, and tin* on(‘ 
faith, vi(‘wed with reference to the genius of the peo]>le, 
is not more a))surd tlian the other. 

But tlie princi])al ('aus(' of* tin' injustice done to the 
iriiidoos ev(‘ii by philosophical iinjuirers is lh(‘ inaj)plica- 
bility of* tin; moral scab* by which tlu'v are (‘stiinat('(l. 
India has not lieen civili/aal lik(* iMiroja* by tin' collision 
of' ra(‘es and tribes in different stages of ladinement. Its 
];o[)ulation was t(jo vast, its are.a too immense, for n'Volu- 
tion. The accessions it r(‘C(*iv(*d becaiin* a])sorl)(‘d and 
acclimatised, and left fin; original form of' society j)ecidiar 
and unbroken. At this moment tin.' country rc'sem hl(‘s, 
in maiiy respects, bhirojc* in tin* middle ages, and i]i still 
tnore re>])ects, the ancient woi'hl before ihe iutrodu(*lioii 
of ('hrist ianity. 

^riie confounding’, in tin' laws and habits of tin* p('oj)Ie, 
of gu’eat crimes with trivial inadvei’tences is not so 
j)eculiar to tin: llindoos as some authors seem to imagine. 
In tlie l>i>ok of Li viticiis, taking an oath to do evil is 
placed on t]»e same I'ooting of criminality as touching an 
animal of that partiendar conformation which, I'or no 
I'cason tiiat ]< intelligible in our day, was calh'd “ nn- 
<*lean,’' A woman was uncic'an twic(' longer alt(‘r th^' 
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birtli of a foiiiaie than of* a male ohiltl. So^\in<:|; tlie liekl 
with iniiii>’led se(?(l, and wcarini^ a mixture of liiion and 
W'oollen were included among grave offences against vir- 
tn(‘. If an ainonr took ])lace between a Jenv and a 
hondwoman, even wdion the latter was betrothed to 
anoth(3r, tlui parties escaped wdth a flogging inllicted on 
the female, and the fine of a ram exactcMl from tin* inah* 
for a trespass offering ; hut if tlie same offence was com- 
mitted by any parties, whether bond oi‘ free*, wliile the 
woman had her jieriodical ailment, it was punished witli 
the death of botli. A priest wdth any cor])oreal lileinish, 
such as a flat nos(*, was not perinitti^d to go in unto tin? 
veil or come nigh the sanctuary. Sucli matters in the 
.lewish hiAV would not be more (‘asily exjilicahlc' than 
tlie catalogue of wdiat are called 1 lindoo absnrditic's, if 
the latter had the advantage of the ingenuity and re- 
s('arch which hav(i b(‘en devoted to the former. 

The Mosaic accjonnt of the creation was treated with as 
iiiiich derision by the (jiiostics, at one time the most 
learned of the Christi<tn world, as ever the cosmogony of 
the llrahmins ])iovoked; and Origen and St. Augustine 
looked upon it as in great part an allegory, which it was 
impossible to believe in its literal smisci. We have no 
d(‘sirc to re})eat the iiii])ieties which liave been uttei'ed 
u])(m this subject, and Avhich have not been altogether 
avohh'd even by Dr. Durnet in the Archveologia. Ihit 
the early Christians by no m(‘ans Ave.nied huth ii^ the nii- 
raimloiis and the absurd ; for tlmy were firm lx.lievers in 
all the trumpery of the heathen gods, who according to 
them, weu those fallen angds who, ha\ing >st heaven 
were permitted 1o wander to and fio upon the eailh. 
This fact, according to Tertullian, wa.s confessed by ihe 
(hiiuons theinselvi's when ex< ised by the (Jiiistian 
priests. 
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The horrible pcnniiccs iuid suicides prnetised 

in India are said to be discouiitonancc'd Ol* lbi*l)idd(‘n by tlie 
more ancient books ; l)ut ^vlien Wilson, in his yalnable 
notes on jMill, go('s the len^tli of* saying*, with refca'ence 
to the iinmolation under the car of Jiit;-g*ernaiit, that the 
slirine probably attained r(‘pntation as a })lace of })il- 
gTiniaiie no Ioniser aL»o than a c(uitury, we may fairly 
suspect him of partizanshij), tliou^li on the more u'ciuu’ous 
side. X(^arly one liinidred and forty y(‘ars [is;-o, I ramilton 
found this idol resorted to by vast crowds of jill^ rims from 
all ]airts of India, and when its (‘thuT was carried abroad, 
“old zealots" wer(3 S(‘(‘U falliui;- “ tbit on th(‘ i;’roun<l to 
liave the honour to ])e cruslu'd to j>iec(‘s ])y the coach 
wheels." Ill his tiiiK* the tradition was tliat J nLr.U(‘rnaut 
had come from ov(‘r tiu* s(‘a several thon^aiid years bi*- 
fore. Ihit it m'AI be more for our pr(‘s(mt jairposi* to 
V(‘mark tliat tin? f'aiiatical z(\il of llii‘ 1 1 imloos was I'ar 
outstripped by that of the Christian Doiialists of tin; 
fbiirtli century. ’^Ihese >(*etarians burst into tlie tcmjiles 
and tlie halls of jusiicc ofihe Paeans for the pl(‘asur(‘ ol‘ 
])einu' yait to deatli ; thev atlaeked travellers on the high- 
way to compel them to erant them the honour of maiMyr- 
dom ; and someh’nies they treat<‘d tin* public 1o llie 
spectacle* of llicir i’cnio\aIto heaven, ]»y ilineine t lu'in- 
selves over a j^recipicc in tin.* midst ol* an inviled con- 
course of spectatoj's. Jlindoo custom ol saints sur- 

feiting* them-el ves to d(,‘alh, recliniue* on iron spikes, sus- 
j-'Ciidine ^hemscKes by hooks in the llesh, roasting’ 
tlnuuselves in the midst of four lires, and submitting* to 
various other horrid torture's, may lx,* very easily paral- 
leleel by the a iis1e*riti( s of the jirimitive monks. I'lu'se* /e'a- 
le>ts we.'itilieel I liemselves te) tin* earth ^^Ith e*hains; seuiic 
of ix^th sex'‘> e\pe)>e*d theuiselvn*s stark iiake-d and p^'**" 
inaiieiitly to ther iiie-h'iiieiicies e>f the se aseius ; seuue? ma<lc 
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a merit of living for many days without food, and for 
njcany nights without sleep ; some doiiiieiled tlieinselves 
in the depths of a cavern or the lair of a wild hcast ; and 
some went out hahitually with the cattle to gi-aze in tlie 
fields. Among these worthies may be mentioned tlie 
famous Syrian, Simeon Stylites, who chained himself for 
life on a mountain within a circle of stones, whiclt heara- 
dually raised to a eolumn sixty feet Jiigli, from wliich he 
nev(U’ deseeiuled alive, altliou[>li he lived for thirty years. 

Wliile showiiii^, however, that the Hindoos have not 
only been e(|iialled but surpassed l)y the Christians in 
fanaticism, it is necessary to notici^ the curious circum- 
stance that the doctriiu's of the immortality of the soul 
ajid liitui’e rewards and punishments, wliich were only 
hinted at by tb(3 Jewish })rophets, and were altO|i>ether 
omitted by Moses, form a prominent part of the Brah- 
minical faith. The ideas of the Platonic school, it may 
also be observed, touching the eternity of the human soul 
and its identity with the Jhvine Essence, ai*e extremely 
siinihir to those we Jiave descrilied in the early ])art of 
this chapter. But it must be confessed that the spirit of 
toleration which pervades Brahininism is its strongest 
redcHMuing point, and that, while contemjilatiug this 
characteristic of a Pagan faith, we are struck with more 
horror than ever by the aboiiiinable exultati(-n of Ter- 
tullian, as he gloats in iinagiiiation ujion tlui eternal 
torture's of the great and learncMl (>1 the iiiilielieving 
world. 

The indecencies which defoi :i most Pc ;an religions 
arc found, to a certain extent, in Brahininisei . but not, as 
the learned assure us, in its more ancient or esote’h* 
part. The form of the Lingam is said to suggest no 
impure ideas; and the dam girls and immodest 
representa . ie>ns ari* (dacilv ctmfned to the leniples oi the 
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south. The pmotical jiroof «;‘iveTi of tliis .Tssertion is, the 
general propriety of eoiuliiet of thci Hindoo women, who 
are asserted by authors of credit to be most exemplary in 
point of cdiastity. Ilowcvcn* this may be, l^airopeaiis are 
not a()od jud^•es of tin? (piestion ; for tlu' abj(x*i })Overty 
of tlie lower classes of natives would be lik(4y to make 
their women fall an easy j^rey, evxm if tin' seducer were 
not surrounded with all the priNtie:es of compiest and 
authority. 

It is usual to consider the system of caste as a men; 
])olitical institution, similar to tlu' classification of the 
people which takes place; in otluu* rude; countries, wlum 
th(w tunerii'e; from the condition in whicdi tin; wants tA' 
tin; individual are; su]>plie‘el by himsedf. k^veu in India, 
this, no eh»u}jt, was its e>ri!L»in ; but at a peu’iod fin* beTond 
tlie kern of the jireseiit aije* it was so e*e)m])lete‘ly i(l(mtifi<*d 
with rediii’ioM that it is im])e)ssible' to se'parate* thean. The 
Hindoo superstition is, in t‘ae*t, l^aseel upon caste*, and one* 
cannot exist without the ejthe'i*. Caste* re*se*mble*s a 
e*ement whie*h holds toi;.*e*the*r the; e*ntire' frame‘-work e)t' 
Inelian socie*ty, with all its usa;:»*e*s anel opinieens; anel it is 
a ]>roelliiie>us mistake to e'ude.avour te) indoe'trinate; tin* 
people with new eloiL»nias be‘fe)re‘ ])re)vldinu’ for the* elisso- 
bition e)f the* be>nel whie*h unite's their ane*e*stral fiiith with 
the*ir soeaal eliitie;s, pl(*asure‘s, anel sympathie's. W heai 
e*e)nversiem take;s j)lae*e amemi;- masse's eefthe* native's, it is 
ne'ithe'i* by me'a ns of re -a soiling;* nor mlrae-h*. Imt simply i>y 
prenidini; tlie'in with a plae'e in soe'ie'ty in lie*n eef the* one; 
tliev forte.it. \\dje‘n the* e*e>n ve’j’ts e)f the; ('hri>tian se'hoois 
re'turn to the'ir families, the'V, as a thiiiii* of e*ourse*, fall 
liack into ielolatry, in e>nle‘r te) ave>iel loss eif caste*, w liicli 
is e'epii vah'iit to a se*nte*ne*e; of e*.\e*e>miminie*ation in e-arlici* 
bhirope*: but w lje*n beielie's of workme-n are* re'e*(‘ive el iiHo 
eimph^vme'iits whe*i’e* tlje*ir ass<M*iate'> thre)ii;^ii life* must h<' 
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their fellow-workmen, tliey o-row up with little diflieulty 
into Christian eommunities. 

It is to he observed of the system of caste, that we no 
sooner liear of its (jxistence than its instahUifi/ is d(?clared 
to ns. lJuriiii>' the period of its integrity we are told 
that tlicre were no kings and no laws, — man lived, in 
short, in a ])i*imeval jiaradise ; but by-and-by there 
came into the world lust and other evil passions, — the 
classes oF the people were interminghMl in im])ions 
dc‘ba.n(di('ry, and a new generation produced which had 
no |)lace in the social system institut'd by llrnhma. 

This original system does not a})]>ear to have Ix'cn v(‘ry 
iinjnst or nneqmd as regards the ])eople in contra- 
distinction to tin* serfs or helots. The duty of the 
Brahmin was instruction and the ])erfornnmce oF reli- 
gions ceremonies as a means of subsisten(‘e ; but in case 
of need h(i was ]){n*mitted to have nicoursc to the (unploy- 
ments of the two classes below his own, although vyith 
heavy and appaixmtly aimless restrictions. The duty of 
the (disatrya was to fight for the connnunity as a means 
of subsistence, and lie was permitted, like the Brahmin, 
to leal n the sciences and perform certain religious cere- 
monies, and, in case of nec^d, to hav(^ recourse to the 
emjiloyments of the class bidow his own. The duty of 
the V^aisya w as trahic and agi*icultnre as a means of sub- 
sistence, and he cnjx>ycd the same privileges as the 
(hisatrya. 

The firsr, or jiriestly body — rather the body from 
which the priests might be taken — were sj ered. They^ 
enjoy^ed numerous privd(;ges, such as the exemption from 
capital punishment; but on the other hand were ex 
cliuhKl from the governineiit and fettered by restrictions 
in the accpiisition of \vealth. soldiers who lived on 

their pay might aspin* to tiie throne, but could not 
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expound the scriptures or teach ; wdiile the third class 
might enrich themsidves l)y traffic and agriculture, but 
were excluded from the employments peculiar to the two 
former. As for the fourth class, the Sudras, they were 
somewhat in the position of the European serfs of tlie 
middle ages, but better protected by the laws. All 
tliese distinctions Avere ke])t up by a vei*y extraordinary 
code, Avhich aAvarded punishment to crimes, not in pro- 
portion to their abstract enormity, ])iit to the dignity of 
the class upon which tliey were committed. Jhit this 
dignity, it must be recollected, was not mercdy established 
by the laws, it was a portion of the religion ; and thus 
tlie most trivial assault was at the same moment a social 
offence and an iinpic'ty. 

A\'(? tlius see tlnit, at the time <*ast(‘ is said to have 
flourished in all its integrity, the v» hol(‘ nation wtis di- 
vided into ti'acliers, soldiers, mercha Ills. hnshandiiHai, and 
liondmen. Idiere is not a word of the mechanical arts, 
without which no society, (‘xcept in a very early stagi' of 
rudeness, could exist; ami the idea is forci'd upon ns 
that tlie Avhole ac(*ount, >o f;ir, is a [ildlosophical inv('n- 
ti(jn of th(i hn\givers <»f the Hindoos. 1'he li*ue system 
of caste, as it continms to exist to this day, begins with 
the (Mid of its imaginarv stability; and the harrun smilur 
(said to have be(Mi pnaluceil by I be profam* intiMMuingllng 
of all the foiii* classes), were jiroliablv nothing moj'e than 
tin.' great body ol the s(M’f> n hich had be(*ome I’ormidalile 
from niiiubers, or troubh‘S(nne from intelligiMiccM 'I’hc 
barrun ranker was deelai'cil to belong to the siM'vih* caste, 
just as in lairojie tin* oll^,piing ol* a Irec* and bond pei'soii 
was declared to la? born a s(M*f; and tlie s(M’vil(‘ elass(‘s 
W(M’e seiMireil liv law in tlie. trades to which they had 
pi’cviou^ly attaelnal iIkmuscI ves, ami (MijoimMl to consielcr 
tlicin iiercHlitary in their tribes and familic's. Tin; id(‘a 
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that Jit any particular time a variety of new ])rofessions, 
siieli as those of goldsmiths, druggists, Jind dancers, were 
suddenly assigned to masses of the jieople that liad ])re- 
viously been shives or servants, we tjike leave, notwitli- 
stJinding tlie autliority of die pundits tninslatcid by 
Halhed, to pronomice Jin absurdity. 

.1 here cjin no doubt, how('ve]‘, of tin' great Jinli(jnity 
of the institution ; neither do we think it possible to read 
calmly tin' jiiadace to the Code of (b'utoo J.aws, without 
coming to tin* conelnsion that it was ado])t(Ml as a mode 
of settling the country eitlier Jifti'r coinjiu'st, or afti'r jin 
unsuceesslhl insnnvM'tion of tin* p(‘o])lc Jigainst tin' gav 
Yernmeiit. Wdiether it ever answered iho j)nrpose ev(ni 
of trainpiillization may be doubted. It disunited tln^ 
people. It h'ft no room for generous ambition. It jx'r- 
petnat(‘d, in its small circles, obsmwances and prejudices 
that would have b('<‘n lost in the massi's of an undiviih'd 
nation. It chained its victims down to the social })osition 
in which it found them. It substituted esprit da corps for 
public S[>iiit, reinh'red those submissive who wa'vii not 
cowjirds, and gave success to invjision after invasion, the 
body of the jieople being perfectly satisfied under any 
yoke if they were only permitted to f^ujiply as usiuil their 
humble wants, to retain their (dhldisl snpc'rstitious, and 
to practise the idle ceremonies which were the prescribed 
duty of their lives. 

Caste has been looked upon by some late vriters as 
little more than a bugbear. Its ••ides,” say they, “have 
never received imjilieit attention; there have i een Brah- 
min kings and Sudra kings ; Jiiid vast niasrios of the 
servile class to whom arms Jire forbidden have traversed 
the country wdth fire and sword ” All this is true, but 
has little to do with the cpiest' When men move in 
bodies for any purpose howevm* crnninal, they are not 
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j)Mnislio<l by 80c*k'ty as iiidivkluaLs. The insurrection, tor 
instance, of* a province or a village leaves tlie [leople in 
the saiiK* relative position as before with regard to their 
families and frkmds ; but the ease is totally dilleriait wlnm 
individuals transgress the laws of the small commmiities. 
to which they belong, — the society in whic'h they live, 
move, and have their being. In India to lose* caste* is to 
lose everything tliat makes life desirable to the gre- 
garious habits of man ; and the? victim lias no re*sonn*e', 
no e;*om[)ensalion. lie cannot fall from his e)wn into a 
lower circle, for the lower von elescend ye>n fiml e‘x- 
chisivencss increase in fore*e rather than eliniinish. ft i- 
mistaken pity we liestow upon those* tribe's whicli ar(‘ 
objects of horreir to e^tlie'rs, fen* the* priiu'iple e)f I’e'png- 
nance is as strong e)n the? e)ne‘ sieh* as e>n tlie e)tber. All 
conform alike to the law nneh'r which they were* born : 
and the slioeniake’r, wlmse trilee is one of the* la>t e)f the* 
original barrun sunker, no men'c thinks e)f e*e)mplaining 
that he is not of tlie? tribe* eif elruggists, one* eif tin* lirsT. 
than the peasjirit thinks of blaming his elestiny for ne»t 
having maele liim a prine'e. 

Tlie jniblic life* led hy the native's eit India is eine great 
cause of the porjietuatieni of the? [ne*j nelice's e>t caste*. 
hkx(;ept in the? gre*at towns (wliie'h contain a very trilling 
proportion of the* pe)pnlation of the conniry) the*y e-amio^ 
lie said to have a home. Tlie*y have* ne> retiring jilae'e* for 
the growth e)f pj*ivate f(*e*liiigs, anel the* fe)rmatie)n of iinli- 
vidnal eJiaracter ; but jiass tbe'ir (*ntire? live*s, with the* 
exce‘ptie)n ejf tlie* fe?w }ie>nis e>f tin* night ele*vote*el tei slee'p, 
in tlir? <»pen air, sni're>nnele‘el by tlieir frii'iiels and assn- 
dates, ’^fhe y are tlnis nneeinsciems spies ii[Mm e*ach eilln'i’? 
— links e)f that cliaiii e>l’ e*aste* by wbie*li tln'y are* tln ni- 
selves boiinel. I'lie e*(jnse*epi(*ne*(? eif this j>nblie*ity is th^b 
('xteTiial appearance* is all in all ; anel, as tin* e*(‘r(‘nioiiij>^ 
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ofiiiciils recurs the most constantly, that man wlio is seen 
to pay tlie strictest attention to liis eating* is reputed tlie 
most ortliodox. In point of fact, this is the grand dis- 
tinction between tlie high and low castes. 

J^^ven the lowest castes resemble clubs, governed by 
their own liy-laws, and controlled by fines as well as tin' 
fear of ('xpulsion. In some cases this is advantageous, as 
they are never slow in ])unishing improprieties, the sum 
in whi(*h the olfender is muleted Ixung s])ent in an (‘iilej’- 
tainnumt to tln^ irij)e ; but in others tho general commu- 
nity suffers from the facility with wliicb such bodii's of 
nnm may create tin' abus(‘s of monopoly. 'rin5 gr(*at 
injury, hoAV(‘V(‘r, which the system does 1o sociidy is by 
its teinhm(*y to pc'rjietuate prejudices, and aiTcst tln^ 
progr(‘ss of civilization. 

d'he inlluence of tlie fMahomedan compiest upon tlnj 
ridigion and the cash's of India was, for reasons we have 
already hintiul at, comjiaratively trifling. Compulsory 
conversion w as sonndinies resorted to ; but the imprc's- 
sion made in this way on a great country ))y a compara- 
tively small niimix'r of strangers could neither be exten- 
sive nor lasting*. The contending sects, too, by which 
Islam ism was torn to ])ieces, Avere a great hindrance: to 
the W'ork ; and of these there are uoav seventy-two which, 
in their contentions with cacli other, appcairlo iiav() lost 
all spirit of proseiytism. In fact, it Is the complaint of 
Mahomedan Avriters that the disci[)lcs (d tin' pro])het, 
instead of converting infidels, ltdl in great numbers into 
idolatry themselves. There are times of t i year, it is 
time, Avhen the Hindoos and IMahoinedans coi^iC to blows 
as their processions meet; but in these instaiu'es r(‘ligi<’ '. 
in all probability, is rather the occasion than the cause ot 
the strife. The Hindoo has m* hatred nor contem])t 
for any faith whatevm*. He venerates both Christ and 
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Mahomed, and im])lieltly believes in their inirael(‘s ; 
althoni>’h, of eonrse, g'ivini*; tlie j^referenee to thos(‘ of liis 
own deities as tlie iniraeulous of tlie tlirec. Ilealini. 1 ^ 
tlie sick and raising* tlie dead are worthy of his r(‘s|)('(*t ; 
but luirlinii* wholes mountains and (•iti(‘s throui;li tin* air 
are jierfornianees imh'ed worthy of a i^'od. TIu* mytho- 
loii'ieal Ii(*roes of otluo* i^i^an nations are ni(*)*(?ly 
extraordinary moTi, or at most w izards and ene]iant(‘rs ; 
while those of the If indoes ai‘(\ o\cn in foion as well as 
nature, entiri'ly abstracTial from tlu' human analo^i(‘s 
which elsewhere <i;overn even the wildest imagination. 

e shall sc'e in anotlno* (•ha]>t(‘r, as the history flows on, 
wliat etieet Christianity lias had, or is lik(‘Iy to hav(‘, on 
this extraordinary (aijiacity of b(‘1i(‘l‘; Init, in the mean 
time, at the elos(‘ of the ^Iahoni(‘dan dominion, w(.' find 
no v(‘sti,t»’es even of that ajiocryphal purity ascribed to the 
early reliuaou of Jlrahnia. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

GOVERNMENT.~-LAW.--LITERATURE. 

The grand difficulty in this investigation is, that we 
cannot “ begin at the beginning.” We cannot trace the 
institutions of tlie Hindoos from their rude commence- 
meiit, and w'atcli their ripening, and anon their decay, 
under tlie influence of circumstances which have else- 
wliere governed the fortunes of nations. At some remote 
era, hidden from our view by an i n penetrable veil of 
centuries, India was a great and populous country, in a 
liigher state of civilization than the rcs^ of the wr)?dd at a 
much later period. This is all we know. However far 
back we may go, we find a rcg;’dar government, estab- 
lished laws, and a national literature; but ihe circum- 
stances which gave their form and colour to these must 
for ever remain hidden among the mysteries of time. 

Tlie best authors have confounded the legislative witli 
the executive functions of ro\ y, and have supposed 
that those kings of whom we catch a distant glimpse 

M 
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among the shadows of tlie past, were themselves tlie 
origin of the laws they appeared to administer with all 
the customary despotism of the East. But the mystery 
lies much deeper. Princes and people were hound with 
one common chain, and both alike were tlie agents of 
what seemed to be an inscrutable destiny. The govern- 
ment was constructed neither by the crown nor for the 
crown. Men lived under an antique dispensation, which 
they revered as the will of God ; and the hungry Pariah, 
unlike the European outcast of crime or fortune, held as 
definite and peculiar a rank in the social scale as the 
priestly Bnilimin. 

The great singularity of this institution is, that in so 
early a i)eriod of the world it should be contrived for 
the benefit, not of the framers, but of all classi's, and that 
the thought on which it 'was based should be the 
gradation, not only of ranks, but of duties, — not only of 
deprivations, )jut of compensations. Tlie highest class in 
point of honour, as we have already seen, were shut out 
from tlie throne, and condemned to pass a great part of 
their lives in poverty and asceticism ; those avIio were 
permitted to be kings could not asjiire to be Brahmins, 
and were charged with the military defence of the coun- 
try ; the people, who cultivated the fields and exchanged 
the articles of merchandize, pursued their la)>our in 
peace, excluded alike from the honours, the dangers, and 
the deprivations of those above them; and the servile 
class (a universal element in early eastern societies), while 
the hewers of wood and drawers of water, and manu- 
facturers of utensils and ornaments for the rest of the 
community, were compensated for what were supposed 
to be their humble labours by a corresponding share in 
the protection of the laws. 

The executive government of a people thus classified 
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was ill the hands of a king, assisted by a privy council 
and numerous ministers, presided over by a Eralmiin 
distinguished for learning. Ji^ach province was under 
the rule of a viceroy, depending on the sovereign, wlio, 
in turn, had governors under him, and they deputy 
governors, and so on according to tlie extent of the 
territory ; while the whole was kept in order by a portion 
of the standing army. Each town had a magistrate ; 
and every ten, twenty, hundred, and tliousand towns a 
greater and a greater, till the ascending scale reached the 
viceroy of tlui province ; and all these governors were 
under the jurisdiction of tliose immediately above thrnn, 
so tliat the whole system terminated in an apex formed 
by the sovereign. Tlie taxes, in like manner, aften* 
defraying the expenses of the various vicegcrcncies, 
found tlieir way, from one hand to another, to the royal 
trcasui*y. Theoretically, this was despotic power lodged 
in the hands of an individual ; but, practically, it was 
controlled by various influences. Tl)o law was above the 
prince, and he was commanded by Menu not to interpret 
it without the advice of his council. Sometimes a prince wlio 
endeavoured to escape from the destiny wliicli surrounded 
him was deposed by the Brahmins ; and always lie was 
held in check, as in other countries, by liis own viceroys, 
wlio, at ail early period, became an heieditary nobility. 
To keep in order a machinery which was not in direct 


communication with tlic supreme gov('rmnent, a super- 
vising authority w’as vested in oil of the ministers, who 


placed a confidential functionary in each gr a. town or 
city, whose duty it was to survey the whole district, and 
report on the conduct of the governors, aiic eiitiie 
structure appears to be more sin»])le than rude, and to 
exhibit little trace of a very liackward state of civilization. 


Some writers, indeed, do not scruple to praise its oigani 
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zation as regards practical results; but in the laws of 
Menu ail almost general stigma is passed upon the 
district officers, wliicli hardly accords with this opinion. 

hat may be said for it, however, with justice is, that it 
is sujierior to tlie system which has ])revaile(l in almost 
all other eastc'rn countries. AV"c may hert‘ oliservc, that 
even the stigma referred to aftbrds a curious [)roof of the 
antiquity of this form of government in India. Even the 
laws of Menu themselves, it seems, were modem — tin' 
system liad already fallen into decay, and new launedies 
were necessary to restore its effieiimcy. 

In the code of (lentoo laws, the sovereign is com- 
manded to k(‘e]) in sulijection to bimsi'lf “ his lust, angiT, 
avarice, folly, drunkeniK'ss, and [>ride,” and warm'd 
against too grea^ addiction to gaming or tin* pk'asures of 
the chase, and to indolenci' or frivolous amus(‘ni('nts. 
He is re([uired to respect the Brahmins, and nourish the 
ryots of his kingdom, and in every resjiect whatever to 
act (;onformably to the Shaster. II(‘ must (‘steem his 
sulijects in the light of his own children ; he must dig 
wells, and keej) ojien the high roads ; he must be cans 
fill to suj)]u’ess theft and roblx'ry, and, when unable to 
jirevent these crimes, he must make good to the loser the 
plundered property; he must not be imj)atient or angry 
at hearing the complaints of liis subjects, nor must he 
punish those who arc tempted to revile him by (.‘xasjiera- 
tion at liaving lost their cause ; he must accept of no 
presents contrary to the Shaster; and In; must use his 
best efforts in putting down profligacy of all kinds. 
United with these rules urc many that are entirely 
unintelligible in our form of civilization, and many that 
to Europeans of the jiresent day apjK'ar trifling or 
absurd ; of the latter are those relating to the keeping of 
magicians as well as physicians and surgeons, and to the 
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cntertciiiiment of buftoons, parasites, jesters, dancing* 
and athkta;: but we ought to remember that we 
have not advanced very far beyond such toys even in the 
western Iieinispliere. 

Tlic military defence of tlie country was tlie grand 
duty of government, and tlie maxims of Menu on that 
point, as well as tlie magnitude of the standing army, 
appear to point to a period when the tribes living under 
this dispensation were surrounded by hostile neighbours. 
The institution of the Chsatrya caste, however, has led 
Mill and other writers into the unwarrantable coiichisioii 
that a fourth part of the people were soldiers. It is 
impossible for us to know anything with certainty on 
this (juestion ; but it is quite unreasonalde to suppose; 
that the noble class w(;rc equal in point of numbers to the 
ignoble. The agriculturists, traffickers, artisans, and 
s(‘rvants formed no doubt, as elsewhere, the great body of 
the peojile ; and this was the more likely to be the case 
in India, where servile employments are divided among 
various tribes to such an extent that in domestic estab- 
lishments it reijuires half a dozen men to do the work of 
one. Still the standing army was numerous in pro])or- 
tion to the people. In time of jieace it was distributed 
throughout the provinces under the command of the 
governors, and in time of war reassembled round the 
standard of the king. This bears a certain resem; dance 
to the feudal system of Pjurojie, and there is no occasion 
to shrink from indulging the vh .i. Feudality does not 
belong to one quarter of the world, but to iinnkind in a 
certain stage of social progress; although it must alwa\s 
be modified by circumstances peculiar to the cjunlry in 
which it exists. Feudal India, l u* instance, is described 
by Colonel Tod as identical in iUi matters of love, chi- 
valry, and magnificence, with feudal 1 lance ; but a closci 
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examination soon dissi])atcs the illusion. To form any 
conception of the condition of the former country from 
analogies drawn from the latter in the middle ages, we 
must borrow largely from the imagination. We must 
suppose a European priesthood, divided into jiionks and 
friars, ascetics and recluses, but without that grand dis- 
tinction which revolutionized the world, a hierarchy. 
We must supj)ose a nobility followed to the wars, not by 
a rabble swept indiscriminately from their estates, and 
fighting with staves and mallets, but exclusively by men 
born in the military rank, and claiming ('(piality in de- 
scent with their leaders. We must supposr' a fret*, not a 
servile peasantry, paying a tax for their fields which con- 
nected them with the interest and |)oli(jy of goverimu'iit, 
and purchasing military protection from their su])eriors in 
rank. Finally, we must supjmse a villeinage, in subj(}C- 
tion to the other classes, but with guaranteed rights ixnd 
prescribed employments which it would have been ini- 
I)ious in them to abandon, or in others to disturb. 

Such was India in theory, but the system does not ap- 
p(ar to liave worked well. The espionag(* introduced 
by the laws of aMenu had no etiect in securing the fidelity 
of the provincial govcTiiors ; and the hereditary soldiers, 
however valiant, do not seem to hav(j brought the mili- 
taiy art to any degree of perfection, sp(‘eial attacli- 

monts and g(*iH‘ral insubordination of feudality exhibited 
themselves in the army ; kings, viceroys, governors, 
chiefs, all set up for themselves ; and at length, after 
various struggles witli external enemies and iiibu’iial dis- 
sension.s, India became tlie prey of the (ibori Sultan, witli 
)]is mingled army of Afiglians, Persians, and 'I'artars. 
[ji the -ecjuel, a considerable portion of tlie military class 
carrier I tlndr valour, their arms, and their ajiimositics to 
the fastnesses of the Aravulll and tlie oases of the Great 
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Desert to found there independent states which were 
precluded from union even by their geographical iso- 
lation, and which therefore formed no permanent harrier 
against future invasions. 

The administration of the laws was presided over in 
the capital by the Hindoo king in person ; but besides 
the royal court, there were three others of high authority, 
and fifteen inferior courts, “all having their several 
jurisdictions well defined, and many of them l)earing a 
striking resemblance to the courts of the English com- 
mon law.”* In the institutions of Menu, the body of 
laws is divided thus : debt on loans for consumption, de- 
jiosits and loans for use, sale without ownership, concerns 
among partners, subtraction of what has been given, 
nonpayment of wages or hire, nonperformance of agree- 
ments, rescision of sale and purchase, disputes between 
master and servant, combats on boundaries, assault and 
slander, larceny, robbery and other violence, adultery, 
altercation between man and wife and their several du- 
ties, inheritance, gaming with dice and with living crea- 
tures. This arrangement it will be seen, betrays an 
extreme rudeness in classification, inasmuch as civil and 
criminal affairs are intermingled ; but Mill is incoi’rect in 
stating that nearly similar divisions are to be found in 
the com])ilation translated by Ilalhed. In that work 
civil offences come first; then criminal; then the offences 
of husband and wife, and otlnu' matters relating to womeii, 
which are a mixture of civil ar . criminal; and the last 
chapter is merely an appendix of miscellanc i 

But we must not suffer ourselves to be betrayed into 
more than a glance at this extensive subject I he law o 
of the Hindoos were as sanguin ary as those of most other 
ancient nations, and in many they were modified by 

* Ellis. 
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circumstances hardly intelligible to us. The degree of 
criminality in offences, whether civil or criminal, was 
estimated according to the rank of the parties in tlie scale 
of caste ; the notions peculiar to the east regarding clean- 
ness and uncleanness imposed severe punishments upon 
what, in the west, would be reckoned only meaningless 
insults ; and the physical purity of women was hedged 
round with the most terrific penalties, including mutila- 
tion for indiscretions affecting evidences of chastity that 
are not held to be at all indispensable by European 
knowledge. The institutes of Menu, it may be added, are 
the mere text of the laws, and are therefore incapable of 
being used in the Hindoo courts unaccompanied by com- 
mentaries. 

The collection of the taxes is an important portion of 
the laws, and we are able to give in substance the whole 
of this department after Menu. 

I. Of grain, an eighth, a sixth, or a twelfth part (ac- 
cording to the difference of soil and amount of labour) 
may be taken by the king. II. He may also take a sixth 
part of the produce of trees, of flesh meat, honey, clarified 
butter, perfumes, medical substances, liquids, flowers, 
roots, fruit, gathered leaves, pot herbs, grass, utensils 
made with leather or cane, earthen j^ots, and all things 
made of stone. But a military king who takes even a 
fourth part of the cro2>s of his realm at a time of urgent 
necessity, as of war or invasion, and protects his people to 
the utmost of his power, commits no sin. III. Of cattle, 
of gems, of gold and silver, added each year to the capital 
stock, a fiftieth part may be taken by the king. IV. 
Having ascertained the rules of purcliasc and sale, 
the length of the way, the expenses of food and condi- 
ments, the charges of goods carried, and the net profits 
of trade, let the king oblige traders to pay taxes on their 
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saleable coniniodities ; and, after full consideration, so 
levy those taxes continually in liis dominions, that both 
he and the merchant may receive a just compensation for 
their several arts. The tax on tlie mercantile class, which 
in time of prosperity must be only a twelfth part of tlieir 
crops, and a fifteenth of their personal profits, may be an 
eighth of their crops in a time of distress, or a sixtli, 
wliich is the medium, or even a fourtli in great public 
adversity ; but a twentieth part of their grains or money 
and other moveables is tlie highest tax. V. Let the king 
order a mere trifle to be paid in the name of the annual 
tax by the meanest inhabitants of his realm, who subsists 
by petty traffic. VI. By low handicraftsmen, artiiicers, 
and servile men who support themselves by labour, the 
king may cause work to be done for a day in each month ; 
but such persons at no time are to be called upon to pay 
taxes. 

In Halhed’s Code (a modern digest), the mercantile 
imposts are enormously increased. Goods bought and 
sold within the kingdom pay one-tentli j)art of the 
profit, and goods imported and sold at home one-twen- 
tieth part ; with the exception of foreign flowers, roots, 
ginger, radishes, and the like ; or honey, or grass, or fire- 
wood, on which one-sixth part is charged. 

The great source of revenue, however, was the tax on 
the produce of the land, which is consiJered by many as 
a rent paid for its occu])ancy. The distinction, perhaps, 
involves but little practical difference ; for it aj)pcars to 
be as certain that the true property ot the land existed ia 
the people, as that the true property of the ta x existed in 
the sovereign. The Hindoos, it is to be presumed, were 
an immigrating people, since it is an understoo ^ principlt 
in their law, that “ the land belongs to him who clears 
it.” In process of time, and probably at an eaily period, 
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the settlers, as we have described in a former chapter, 
may have been compelled to congregate in the political 
establishments called villages, and individuals may have 
merged their private rights of property in the commu- 
nity. However this may be, the right of the sovereign 
extended only to the tax. In making presents, so called, 
of land, he did not alienate the right of tlie people to 
divide tlieir estates among tlieir children, or even to sell 
them ; lie merely abandoned his own claim to the tax in 
favour of another. Theoretically the king was the owner 
of everything acquired by his subjects ; but practically 
the latter had their rights as firmly secured as his own. 
Thus the duties of a prince were not imposed upon him 
by law under any penalty — it was merely suggested that 
a particular course of action would secure for him pros- 
perity on eartli and heaven hereafter ; but in practice, if 
he did not conform to this advice, he was slain by his 
subjects, or deposed by the Brahmins. 

It would be difficult on any other theory to understand 
the permanence of the village generations. “ Dynasty 
after dynasty,” says Sir Charles Metcalfe, “ tumbles 
down ; revolution succeeds to revolution ; Hindoo, 
Patan, Mogul, Mahratta, Sik, Bnglisli are all masters 
in turn ; but the village community remains the same. 
In times of trouble they arm and fortify themselves ; an 
hostile army passes through the country : the village 
communities collect tlieir cattle within their walls, and 
let the enemy pass unprovoked. If plunder and devas- 
tation be directed against themselves, and the force em- 
ployed be irresistible, they flee to friendly villages at a 
distance ; but when the storm has passed over they re- 
turn and resume their occupations. If a country remain 
for a series of years the scene of continued pillage and 
massacre, so that the villages cannot be inhabited, the 
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scattered villagers nevertheless return whenever tlie 
power of peaceable possession revives. A genenition 
may pass aAvay, but the succeeding geucTation will re- 
turn. The sons will take the place of their fathers ; the 
same site for tlic village, — tlie same ])ositious for the 
houses,— the same lands will be re-occupied by tlie dv- 
scendants of those wdio were driven out when the villagi) 
was depopulated ; and it is not a tritliug matter tliat will 
drive them out, for they wdll often maintain their post 
through times of disturbance and convulsion, and aciiuii'c 
strength sufficient to resist pillage and oppression with 
success.” These communities levied the state revenue, 
and were collectively responsible for the amonnt to the 
government. They administered justice in smaller 
oifences, and in disputes in the first instance ; and they 
let to new settlers such lands as had lieen vacated. 
In what light can they be viewed, if not as being, in a 
practical sense, the proprietors of the soil ? 

The government, the law's, the classification of the 
people, even the assignment of their trades and profes- 
sions, may all be said to have been a portion of the ndi- 
gion of the Hindoos ; but the national literature is con- 
nected with it ill so s])ecial a manner that the one subject 
cannot be comprehended without reference to the other. 
Indian literature rests upon the basis of the sacred scrip- 
ture ; the heroes of mythology mingle with the iieroes of 
history and romance ; and the imagery even of ]n’ofiine 
poetry is consecrated by its origin, like siicririces consumed 
by men after being offered to the gods. To tiy the 
genius of the Hindoos in their wTitiiigs by Ifc rules ap- 
plicable to that of other nations w^ould be vain. IJie 
whole form and framework of their composit: nis is dii- 
ferent, depending in>on the hidden and peculiai ciicuin- 
stanccs whhdi formed the uab; naz charactci , while evi 
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dent indications are found in tlie filling up, that this 
arises from no inferiority of mind, hut that, on the con- 
trary, they are as well acquainted with those principles of 
taste that are catholic in human nature, as the most 
refined and cultivated people. 

The first tiling that strikes an observer is the fact, that 
all the classical compositions of the Hindoos are in verse, 
whether treatises on philosophy, codes of laws, or roman- 
tic histories; and from this circumstance some writers 
reiiroach them with having been unable to get beyond 
tliat early stage of literature when men, not having begun 
to speculate, make use of poetry as the vehicle of the 
passions ; while otlicrs account for the peculiarity by 
the structure of their language rendering metrical com- 
positions less laborious than prose. But neither of these 
opinions seems satisfactory. The translated specimens 
of the literature we already possess afford a triumpliant 
refutation of the one ; while in the otlier it is forgotten 
that men adapt their speech to their genius, not their 
genius to their speech. Colebrooke traces this language 
to a primeval tongue, which became Sanscrit in India, 
Pclavi in Persia, and Greek on the shores of the Medi- 
terranean ; and there must be a reason why in one of 
these regions it retained so exclusively the metrical cha- 
racter.* We are ourselves inclined to look for a solution 
of the enigma in the peculiarity whicli endowed the 
whole literature with a religious character, and which 

* The speculations of Colebrooke and Sir William Jones receive a curious 
illustration from an article in the thirteenth volume of the Edhihunjh Review, 
in which a table is given of the analogies of Sanscrit with various other 
languages. Tor instance : — 


Snnsrrit. 

Lniin. 

Pernan, 

German. 

English. 

pitara 

pater 

pidcr 

vater 

father 

niatara 

mater 

mader 

mader 

mother 

bhratara 

fratcr 

bradcr 

bradcr 

brother 
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may therefore be supposed to have rendered the written 
language sacred and unchangeable; and this sacred 
character of the language receives coiifirnuition from the 
circumstance of Sanscrit being confined in the dramatic 
poems to gods, and holy or other distinguished men, the 
women expressing themselves in Pracrit, and the loiver 
classes in the vulgar tongues of the provinces. 

Tlie ancient Brahmins appear to have lived in retire- 
ment, wrapped up, perhaps, in spiritual and literary 
prid(i, but, at any rate, devoted to speculative studies, 
juid abstracted from the turmoil of the world. Their 
productions afford unquestionable evidence of this cha- 
racter, and enable us to account for the fact that history 
has no place in the wide range of Hindoo literature. 
Itlven in the western world, men arc only now beginning 
to obtain some faint glimpse of the philosophical objects 
of history ; and it is no wonder that the annals of blood 
and rapine on which it has been customary to bestow tlie 
name, were looked upon with contempt by recluses 
whose minds were occujiied with really intellectual 
studies. The bards and genealogists, however, of some 
of the Chsatrya fiimilies, were no more idle than they 
have been under other modifications of feudality ; but 
their rude and meagre compilations have no pretensions 
to be classed with historical works. 

The age of the Vedas cannot even be conjectured, but 
it is supposed they were first collected about fojirteen 
centuries before the Christian era. The first Veda con- 
tains hymns, precepts, and maxirll^ ; the second concerns 
oblations and sacrifices; the third is supposed possess 
a peculiar degree of holiness, its texts being usually 
chanted in the temples; and the fourth is used »n con- 
ciliating the offended deities and in cm sing enemies, 
besides containing the Vedanta, or treatises of divine 
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service, called Upanisliats, on which the whole theology 
is founded. Besides these, the orthodox guides are the 
Uj^avcdas, or treatises on medicine, music, war, and the 
mechanical arts; the Angas, which treat of pronun- 
ciation, religious ceremonies, grammar, jirosody, astro- 
nomy, and the meaning of words and phrases in the 
Vedas; and the Upangas, containing the Puranas, for 
the instruction and entertainment of man ; the Nyayu, or 
books on apprehension, reason, and judgment; the Mi- 
mansa, of moral and religious duties ; and the Dliorma 
Sastra, the body of law and jiistieo. 

All these works go under the general name of Vedyas, 
or pai'ts of knowledge ; but the lianiayana and the 
Mahabharat, two mythologico-historical poems, have 
likewise a sacred character, and arc forbidden to tlic 
perusal of the servile class. This prohibition would be no 
great puiiisliment to Europeans, although an ajithology 
might be culled from them which would be valuable in 
cither hemisphere. ‘‘ J’y trouve dcs choscs sublime,’’ 
says Schlegel, “ d’autres pleines de channe et do grace, 
unc fecoiidite inepuisablc dc rimagination, I’attrait du 
marveilleux, de nobles charactere, des situations pas- 
sionnees, et je ne sais quelle candour sainte et ingenue 
dans les moeurs (pii y sont points.” Various other 
poems of a like nature have been translated either in 
wliolc or in part, and are equally unintelligible to Euro- 
pean taste in their construction, and ecpially admirable 
in insulated passages. 

But the dramatic literature of the Hindoos is still 
more remarkable, evidencing, as it does, not mere 
literary genius, but a luxury of art which, with refe- 
rence to the age and the people, absolutely confounds the 
imagination. If we recollect the rude beginnings of the 
countrymen of Euripides, and the still ruder beginnings 
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of those of Shakspearc, we must coneliulc, if wc arc to 
he guided at all hy such analogies, that Saeontala could 
have been produced only among a cultivated people. 
Tliis drama has occasioned mucli controversy both 
' among the learned and the unlearned; some pronouiic- 
ing the author to be a Hindoo Shakspeare, and sonic 
treating the construction at least of the poem with 
ridicule and contempt. That it may have been over- 
praised is possible enough, but on the other side is 
exhibited a strange ignorance of tlic most obvious jirin- 
ciples of criticism. Sacontala <loes not belong to our age 
and country, but to India in the time of the ancient 
Brahmins; and the influences operating upon the des- 
tinies of the‘ personages arc, of course, derived from tlie 
belief of the people. The fiitulity winch i)ursucs the 
lovers is not the villainy of a rival, but tlie curse of a 


Brahmin— a calamity at which the very gods were sup- 
posed to cpiakc ; their reconciliation isotfected not by the? 
elucidation of a mystciy, which is no mystery to the 
reader, but by means of an enchantc.l ring ; and their 
union at last takes place, not by the consent of parents, 
but by the direct agency of the divinities tlieniselvcs. 
“ From this specimen of the Indian drama,” says Robert- 
son in his Disquisition, “ every reader of good taste, T 
should imagine will be satisfied, that i< is only among a 
people of ])olishcil manners and delicate sentiments tba 
a composition so simple and correct could be produced or 
relished;” and the great variety of dramatic works m 
nindoo literature is affirmed by Sb William Jones, wlm 
tells us that » the tragedies, comedies, fiirces, a n musica 
pieces of the Indian theatre would fill as many volumes a 
that of any nation in ancient or model u urope. ‘ 

poems and songs there is also a greav ^ ^ 

many of the most celebrated of the ibrmcr are supposed. 
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like the odes of Hafiz, to be moral or religious alle- 
gories. 

Little as the immense literature of the Hindoos is 
known, it will probably never be much more so ; because 
for practical purposes it is of little use in the present age 
of the world, and in tlie department of imagination it is 
little adapted to the taste of Europeans ; while the 
objects of mere literary curiosity would not repay the 
trouble of extensive translation. That it did not make 
furtlier advances, or at least submit to greater changes in 
the flow of time, is owing to the same circumstances 
which controlled in other respects the genius of the peo- 
ple. It was imprisoned, besides, in the unalterable lan- 
guage of the Brahmins, and wedded to the eternal myste- 
ries of the temple; till, like the knowledge of the me- 
chanical arts enshrined in the Upavedas, it became, in 
the progress of national degradation, almost a dead 
letter. “ It results from this analysis,” says Sir William 
Jones, “that the Veda, Upaveda, Vedanga, Parana, and 
Dersana, are the six great Sastras, in which all know- 
ledge, divine and human, are suj)])osed to be compre- 
hended. Whenever we direct our attention to Hindoo 
literature, the notion of infinity presents itself ; and the 
longest life would not be sufficient for the perusal of near 
five hundred thousand stanzas in the Parana, with a 
million more, perhaps, in the other works before men- 
tioned.” 

We must now glance at the effect of the Mahomedan 
conquest upon the condition of the peojde in the particu- 
lars treated of in tlie j^resent chapter. 

“ The sword,” says the Prophet, “ is the key of heaven 
and of hell : a drop of blood shed in the cause of God, a 
night spent in arms, is of more avail than two months of 
fasting or prayer : whoever falls in battle bis sins are 
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forg'ivcn : at the day of judgment his wounds sliall l)e 
resplendent as vermilion, and odoriferous as musk ; and 
tlic loss of his limhs shall he supplied hy the wings ot‘ 
angels and chcruhims.” On the principles contained iu 
this sentence the Arabs first set fortli from tlieir des(‘rts, 
and we have seen how closely guided by it tluiir desceu- 
daiits or proselytes were in their invasion of India. Tlie 
ex[)editions of the Ara])s in Asia ))ear no analogy to those* 
of the (xoths and other barbarous nations in ]kiro])c. 
The latter may be said to have had no religion them- 
selves, but adopted that of the countries tlu'y overran, 
and were thus S])eedily sunk and lost in tlu'ir population. 
The mission of the* Arabs, on die* e)theu‘ liaiul, was jie'cn- 
liarly religious; their eibject was conve*rsie>n by nu'ans of 
th(^ s>vord ; anel Islaniism e*ither be'came the? faith of tlie^ 
natieins they sul)diie*el, o\\ as was the* e-ase* in Inelia- wlu'rei 
the.'y found theins(‘lves only a. dreip in a vast po[)(i]ation, 
they re'inained distinct and ahme*. '^fliis ])e*nn:ine*ne*e) eil 
Arahe)medanism, he)we*ver, is only suedi in the* re*stricte*el 
sense in which the* word inusi, be ajiplied to all human 
afiairs. In Inelia seime* e)f the* followers eif the Pi'oj)lie*f, 
fe*ll oif, from time* to timeg inte7 Paganism, ane] now se*e*ts 
arose in groat numbe'rs among the faitldul, which render 
olisedete the woneler of Gibbon at the* long ceintinuance* e^t 
so comparatively pure a spirit of eh'votion as is preach(*d 
in the Koran. 

Idle epicstion of the* comparative civili/ation of the* twe) 
races, Hindoos and Mahomedans, has been lemg ogitatcd, 
and when decided in favour of the hdter, it is usual to say 
that the fe)rmci* nufst have bciuifitcd by tailing nndei the 
sway of a peojde more n^fincel than themselvei.s. On tink 
suhje?ct we- woulel mendy r(*f('r to historical re‘>iibs. Atie i 
a reign un[)aralleh‘d in its Idoeielv ciiarae*te*j , the iMaho 
me*daii elominiein fidl in pu*ces, le i', ^ng the (eiunti) in 

N 
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worse state than before. Where the benefit is to be 
looked for Ave cannot conceive; nor do avc know of any 
vestiges of refineinent extant beyond the remains of a 
few tombs and palaces, and of some of those public 
works which wx're in all ages created both by the 
Hindoo princes and by the munificence of private indi- 
viduals. Mill triumphantly cites the degraded state of 
liuman nature under the Hindoo gov(‘rninents of Nepaul, 
Mysore, and Travancore, as a proof tluit India must have 
gained by j)assing under a IVlahomcdan government; but 
lie forgets tluit there are likewise states in India which 
afford an eloquent testimony of the condition of human 
nature under Mahomedan rule. 

The Mahomedan government Avas a regular tyranny? 
Iimit(Ml only by the poAver of the ])rince. The Koran Avas 
to liiiii Avliat the Vedas were to the Hindoo princes; but 
it had no inter) )retor but his oavu jiassiojis. ^JMie viceroys 
and all other ofK(*ers of the kingtlom Avere appointc'd by 
him ; he Avas, at least nominally, the [iroprielor of the 
lands, and the heir of his subjects ; and he had the right 
of choosing his own successor. L'nder such a system, it 
is needless to say that the prosperity of the country 
d(*pendcd entirely upon the individual character of the 
monarch. Under the Patan dynasty the onirahs cviny 
noAV and then started iq) into kings, and the imperial 
dominions Avere occasionally limitc<l to the precincts of 
the court ; but in some instances the princes of the house 
of Timour Avere able statesmen, and kcqit the great officers 
in due subjection. During the decline of the enq>ire, 
hoAvcver, the nabo])s, or military governors of provinces, 
originally paid by the DcAvan, or manag(;r of the re- 
venue, fanned the taxes at a certain sum, and retained 
the extorted surplus for themselves. Thus the real poAven*, 
both civil and military, passed into the hands of the 
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governors, and tlie Dewan, from being a poAverful minis- 
ter, sank into a mere eoll(‘etor. The na1)ohs, when th(> 
king took tlie tield, joined the imperial standard witli 
tlndr troops ; but each nabob erected his own standard 
, and formed a separate camp. Tlie troops owed alle- 
giance to tlieir immediate cliiefs, not to tlie emperor; 
and tliese at length took only such orders from the 
general in chief as they cliose to obey. 

Ill tlie administration of justice there was, in some 
respcicts, an improveimmt upon the Tliudoo system. The 
laws Averc contained in tlie Koran and in the trausmitt(‘d 
usages of tlie people; Imt an extensive right of appeal 
sometimes served to prevemt injusti‘*e, and sometimes 
iiKvrely to prolong tlie suit. There were jiislices of the 
peace in the subdivisions of the pi'rgimna ; inf(*rior 
jndg(‘S in tin* larger districts; chief justices in the jiro- 
Aunces ; and the tribunal of the viceroy over all. All 
tlu'se courts Aveuxi (‘xtremely venal ; although in civil 
suits the Icfjal fei^s Averc one-fourth part of the jiroperty 
in question, and in the criminal law nuirdi'r Avas rarely 
punished Avith death, there being an aflixiMl pi'ice ol 
blood. 

The IFindoo codi', (‘AM'H in the opinion ot Sir \\ illiaiu 
tiones, one of its greatest adA’^ocates, Avas a systi'm of 
despotism and priestcraft, ahoimding with minute and 
(•liildisli fomialitics, with coroiiionit.s gcnoraily al)snnl, 
and often ridiculous its “ punislnuents were par'-td iiiid 
fanciful, — for some crinu'S dreadinlly cnn,-I, ft.; otluu-s 
rciudicnsibly slight;” ami “its very morals, tl.ough 
rigid enough on the whole, were, in one or tw.. uistanees 
(as in the eases of light oaths and pious ptu-jury). 
imaccountahly relaxed.” The Miissuhnun ( 'h, li.i l 
almost all tlunsr; defects. It was full of religious intole- 
rtiricc, and of idle fort nali ties, it was scrupnlous to 
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excess in tlie matter of evidence, but extremely indif- 
ferent to substantial justice. In botli codes Avoinen were 
only partially received as witnesses. Even this picture 
of the Mussulman courts applies only to the best periods 
of the empire; for when the English came upon the seem* 
they found no stated times for sitting, no stated forms but 
at the will of superiors, no appeal from unjust decisions, 
no limit to fees and penpiisites, but every man of pro- 
perty and consideration acting as a judge and tyrannizing 
over the peo})lc.* 

The lauds were parcelled out into districts for tin* 
collection of the rev(*nue, which was farmed by Zemin- 
dars ; and these individuals, by well-employed brib(*ry at 

* Th« following were the officers of the Mahomcdiiu eonrt!^ : — 

Tli(^ Nazim, or supreme magistrate, jircsichMl ]>orsonally in tlie trial ol’ 
ea))ital offeu(ler.s. He. held his court once cverv Simday. 

The Di'.wan was the sifppo.scd magistrate for the decision of causi's 
relating to real estah's, or property in laml ; but he seldom (‘xereis.ed his 
aiitliority in j)er.<;on. 

The Danuja Adawlut a1 Aulca (or T)aro(ja of the high court of jusfic('), 
ivns the dejmty ef the Nazim, (leei<ling all easi's of projicriy, exeejaing 
inh(*ritance in land. Ilo also took cogiiisaiux* of rpiarrels, affrays, and 
jihusive language. 

The J)aro(ja Adaadut Dewannev, was tlie deputy of the JJuican, 
judge in all easi^s of landed ]>roperty. 

The Fnajdar was the offi(;er of police, and judg<‘ in all eriim s not eapital- 
Tii (^ajiital crimes the proofs were taken before him, and sent to thi; Nazim 
for his sentence. 

The Cazec was the judge of all claims of inherilaiiet; and sueei'.ssion ; he 
performed the neccissary Mussulman e{Tcinoiiies, at weddings, births, 
funerals, &c. 

The Atooldc.v.h had the cognisance of ilrunkenness, of the vending of 
sjiiritiioMS liquors, and of weights and measures. 

The Aloaftee was the expounder of the law, and he, as well as tin’ 
Moohtosih, assisted the Cazc.c. in his court. 

The Canoomjoe.s' were the registers of lands. They liad aa authority 
excepting when causes were nd'erred to thmii by the Nazim, the Dmran, or 
Da ro{fa A da adut, 

Tlu^ Cnliral was tin peaec-Jiflieer of the night. 
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rourt, rotaiiiod their office for life, and were soinetii.u^s 
able to leave it to their heirs, till tin* lonlsliip of th(‘ 
district was supposed to be vested in the family, dim 
riiveiuic itself went throiio-h several succ(‘ssi\e hands 
before reaching- the imperial treasury, and was in(*r(‘as('(l 
u])on tlie produce of the land from the sixth part taken 
by the Hindoo princes to one-third, and ultimately to 
one-half. The Zemindars, thus constituted the pro- 
prietors of the land, let it out to the best bidders at short 
biases, and these again to under-farmers, and so on till tlui 
r(‘nt fell upon the actual cultivator like a millstone. 
This system ruined tlui liead men of the village, who 
might have been said to be the middle class of India, and 
crushed them down into the general mass of poverty ; 
while it laid the Avhole body of ryots prostrate at the f(?(it, 
of the inoiiey-lenders, without whose aid the farmer could 
not ol)tain even scied to put in the ground. 

Little needs be said on the snbjeirt of literatiii'c. AVith 
the exception of Akbar, the MahoiiKidan jirinces ajijiear 
to have been very iinnirious as to Hindoo learning, which 
gradually declined under their rule till it became neaidy 
cxtiind. The historical work of Terishta is the (diiid 
])ractical Ixmelit that has been confernul upon tlui litera- 
ture of India by the conquerors, as it illustrates a (h^jinrt- 
nient which liad been wholly neglected by the Hindoos. 
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CHAPTER V. 

MANNERS AND MORALS. 


WiiTLi: ondeavoiirino’ to {isc(*rtain wliat was tlio state of 
Ilia liners aiiioiii*’ tlie people of ancient India, which can 
only lie done by means of their eai’Jy literature, we arc 
stopped at the outset by a strange and imjiortant contra- 
diction between the Law and the Drama. The latter de- 
scribes the Brahmins as the simple, austere, and powerful 
priests we should picture them to be from a consideration 
of the former ; but in those mirrors of social life which 
the drama has presented in all ages and countries, we 
find the women in a condition of society so absolutely 
different from the one assigned to them by the laws, that 
we are at .a loss to understand how the two authorities 
can refer to the same country. “ By a girl, or by a 
young woman, or by a woman advanced in years, no- 
thing,” says Menu, “ must be done, even in her own 
dwelling-place, according to Iier mere pleasure. In 
childhood must a female be dependent on her father ; in 
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youth on her husband ; her lord beiiio. dead on her sons 
a woman must never seek iiidepcndiniee;’ However 
laithless oi base, a husband must eoiislaiilly be roveri'd 
as a g-od l)y a virtuous wife.” “ Neitlier by .su/e nor de- 
sertion can a wilb be released from Jier liusband.” “ A 
wife may he corr(‘(*Aed witli a rope or tin? small shoot of a 
cane.” “ Women have no business witli the texts of the 
Veda and in law they can only be witiu'sses in cause's 
concerning their own sex. “ Be there no place, be there 
no time, be therei no one to tempt tlu'iii,” says the lle'to- 
padesa, ‘‘then doth woman’s chastity aj)])ear .... infi- 
delity, Auolence, decent, envy, e xlreme^ avarienoiisne'ss, a 
total want of good ((iiabties, with impninty, are the innale* 
faults of Avoniankind.” “ A wmman,” in the code', of 
(Jemtoe)huvs, “is never satisfied wntli sensual ])l(*asui’e's 
any more than fire is satisfie'el with burning fue'l, or flu? 
main ocean with renn'iving the riven’s, or tlie empire; of 
de'ath with dying men and animals.” 

Such are w omen in the laws of the .Tnne]ex)s : little 
better than dennestic slaves, — wild anel niise;hievous hut 
beautiful animals kept in cage;s for ornament and amuse- 
ment. In the early poems and plays, on the otlier Jiand, 
they are represented as being ewerythiug that is amia])le 
and refined, and as free as the ladies of Ihii’ope. in 
Sacontahi they are the pupils of Brahmins ; they (;xer- 
ciso the rites of hospitality, and theyy are prohi itmls ijj 
painting; and the heroine herself, virtueiis, religions, and 
yet loving, is as full of the purity as she is of the poetiy 
of nature. To reconcile this dittos* nee ap])ears to be im- 
possible, unless we imagine that the character, ..nd theie- 
fore the position, of woman had changed in tiic la])sc ol 
time, while the descriptions wm have given of them, 
although obsolete in fact, remained stereotyped m the 
permanence of the law s 
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Tlie ancients say little about tb(i Hindoo women ; 
altlionoli their segregation at the time of Alexander’s ex- 
pedition may be inferred from an anecdote given on the 
personal authority of Onesicritiis, of tlic jealousy of a 
king near the Delta of the Indus, who condemned to 
death those men who had looked upon his women, or 
who approached tlnmi within a certain distance. On the 
other hand, it would aj)p(}ar from the ohseure sources 
from which Colonel Tod has drawn his conjectures re- 
s})(icting the existence; of the feudal regime, that about 
the period of the Patan invasion, women were the objects 
of siudi heroical love and devotion as in liurope gave its 
greatest charm to the age of chivalry. Itw^ould be waste 
of time, however, to speculate on tlie subject. All we 
know, or can know, with certainty is, that, from tlu; time 
wh(*n India was first visited by modern bhiropeans, the 
women of the upper classes were found in nearly the sanu; 
state of seclusion as tlie Maliomedau women. The ancient 
laws, notwithstanding, if they were (;v(;r applicable at all 
to the condition of the people, had now become pretty 
iKTirly a dead letter. The mother Avas the object of the 
son’s unbounded respect; so much so that in high fanii- 
li(;s it was customary for the heir, at the death of his 
father, to sec the affairs of the estate go to utter ruin, 
before he could summon resolution enough to wrest the 
authority from the hands of his mother. Wiien an In- 
dian mother, on the banks of the Kerbudda, Avas Avithout 
children, she sometimes jiromised her first-born to the 
god of destruction, Mahadeo ; and it Avas never neces- 
sary to redecmi the voav either liy violence, or in the in- 
fancy of the child. When the future victim reached the 
age of intelligence, she communicated to him his destiny, 
and from that moment he considered himself devoted to 
th(‘ god. lie at once assumed the habit of a religious 
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inondiPiint, and spent one, tivo, or at most tbrei- years in 
pjlfrriuiage to tlie most eeleln-ated temples, and tlieii rc- 
jiainny, at the time of the annual fair, to the Maliadeo 
hills Avhich rise above the Nerhudda, threw himself from 
• a precipice several hundred feet hif-li, and was dashcal to 
pieces upon the rocks below. 

No circLiiustunce of life destroyed tlic recl])roe;iI rii;lits 
iiiid duties of parents and sous ; but wlieu a ^irl inarricd, 
all with her was at an cud. Slie beloiincd no more to 
her own kindred, hut to those of her hiislunid. His 
fauiily became lier family, his mother her mother. In 
widowhood and in age she was supported l)y lier new 
relations; it was on them any miscoiidnet of tiers r(‘- 
Hected disgrace, not on those witli wliom slie was con- 
iK'cled l)y Idood; and at her death, whatciver projiei ty 
she might have inherited from her husbtUid, went to lh<t 
widow of his lu'otlier in preference to her own brother. 

lVIarriag(.‘ was among the Hindoos, as with the Ma- 
honiedans, a sacred duty, and a family witli a daiigliter 
unmarried after the age of puberty, was looked inioii as 
labouring under tlie conserpiejices of sin. INFarriagi? was 
a festival whicli employed the thoiiglits and prejiaralions 
of the whole family lor years before it took place, and 
whicli eventually absorlied a great jiart, if not the Avhole 
of their capital. Pai'cnts never thoindit of laying oat 
uj)on tlieir lands, or in providing for their children, 
money which was cvxny instant at the mercy of the 
des])otic governnunit and its subordinate lunctionaries. 
In some cases they cojistructed toe hs, teinjdes, or tank^, 
or plantxMl groves, for the benefit of the }>ublic. Imt in all, 
they lavislied whatever sums ihey possessed or could 
(obtain, in feeding the family, tribe, and whole iit ghhom- 
liood during the marriage een‘inoe:os. 

% the laws, tlu; lidclif y of costly wife was scciin d 
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under the most terrific penalties. Adultery was of three 
sorts : wlien tlio parties were alone without reasonable 
excuse, when the man sent presents to the woman, ami 
when the actual intimacy occurred. Tlie first kind of 
offence was punished with a heavy fine ; tlie second, in 
some cases with a fine, in others, with amputation of a 
limb ; and tlie third, with deatli. But it may be 
([ucstioned whether these severe Jaws had much eficct 
one way or another. In our day, wlien tliey are in prac- 
tice so mucli relaxed that the Hindoos are indignant at 
the legal impunity with which the offence esca])es, their 
women are by no means remarkable for the want of 
chastity. ProHigacy in the large towns is said to be in 
much smaller proportion than in London or Paris ; and 
in the rural districts is hardly known at all. The voca- 
tion of the women is domestic in India, as elsciwlu'n; ; 
and the relative happiness of the sexes is as great as in 
Europe. The men, howev^er, arc not intelle(*Iual, and the 
domestic character of the women not rerjuiring the ele- 
ment of intellectuality, they may be as wives or mistresses 
the objects of mere sensual gratilication, though as 
mothers they are regarded with intuitive love and 
veneration. 

The segregation of the women did not extend to the 
lower classes, among whom they might be seen (uigagcd 
in the occupations of their husbands. There was also a 
custom in the villages all over India, which introduced 
them to strangers in a very beautiful and picturesipie 
manner. This was a procession of the females to meet 
any traveller of distinction. Their leader carried on her 
head a brazen jug, highly polished, and full of water, 
and the rest joined her in singing in chorus, while the 
men stood at soim.* distan(;c in silence. It was customary 
to put a rupee into the jug, for the purchase of goor 
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(coarse sugar), of wl.ich the females alone partook as an 
offering to tlieir sex. 

Much lias heen written of the indelicacy of the Hiudoo 
ladies, who in conversation arc said to have prononnciMl 
and listened to words which would shock the ears even of a 
Eui-opean man. This, we apprehend, involves a ditferenco 
of taste more than anything else. Many of our old plays, 
which wore at one time witnessed with delight hy the noble 
and the lair, would in our day chace their descendants 
out of tlic theatre hy their almost niiiinaginable gross- 
ness; and yet we have little to boast of in practical 
morality when comjiared with our ancestors. We wonld 
say, however, that the llimloo women conld Inirdlv be in 
reality the monst(3rs of indelicacy they are described, 
since the men looked upon them with an babitnal nive- 
rence which in the present day makes tlujin the objects of’ 
ridicule to the polished European. No exigence destroyi'd 
or ev(3n suspcnd(;d this feeling. Tn tb(‘ midst of a vii'to- 
rious si(‘ge, the Indian soldier, covered with the blood of 
his enemies, and ravening for plunder, stoiiped short at the 
sacred door of the zenana. He slrnck his sword wilhont 
remorse through the heart of the deffuiders of the forti ess, 

but turned awav his (’ves in confusion from the faces of 

•/ 

their wives. 

Hut there was no awkwardness in the Hindoo s rever- 
ence for women, any more than in his int(‘vcours(i Vvith his 
superiors. He had on the contrary an air of iud^nen- 
deiice without the reality. Accustomed to debate with 
the government functionaries and others on their own 
lands, the peasantry liad free, though courteous luaniiers, 
and loud voices. These classes of the population, however, 
were humane, and even timid, in everything b? < woid|>. 
The ehildreii had no cruel ]vastii:^es. The baya lards 
built their iicsts in scores within rcacb, seeuic 
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iiiolestcitioii ; and flocks of wild peacocks, partridges, and 
ducks, crowd(Ml round tlic village's in searcli of food. The 
l^ii-ijili dog sate watching tlie travelJer at liis meals, in 
the certainty of enjoying a portion of the feast. All classes 
were sur])rised at the sporting propensities of I'hirojieans. 
They could understand the propriety of destroying mis- 
(diievous animals, or shooting game when one is hungry, 
but tlie dc'Iight otliers take in killing for tlic mere excite- 
ment of the act was beyond their comprehension. 

This gentleness of (diaracter remained with them to the 
last. In the periodical famines with whicli India has 
been visited, none of those revolting scenes took place 
wliich are descrilxMl as occurring uiuh'r sucli circumstances 
in other jiarts of the world. Crowds were seen toiling their 
way towards the districts which the Angel had spared ; 
and, lying in the village streets unable to proceed further, 
tlie fiiinting motlicrs offered their children to slavery to 
preserv(3 lives dc'arer to them than their own. Hut hun- 
dreds more were observed crawling into gardens and ruins, 
and concealing themselves under gi-ass or straw, to die 
in silence and unseen; while numerous families of a more 
respectable class did not leave their houses at all, but 
when their means of siisteiiance were exhausted, took 
ojiiuni and died — husbands, wives, and children — in each 
others arms.* In like manner, when their basket-huts 
wnjre destroyed by lire, they niinoved their little jiroperty 
without a murmur, and built themselves close by a new 
dwelling as humble and insecure ; or when the river over- 
flowed its banks and entered their mud houses, threaten- 
ing to melt away its walls, — a threat it often executed, — 
the inhabitants piled their fire- wood on the floor, and sate 
smoking calmly on the toj), in implicit reliance ui)on the 
inei’cy of the w atei-y god. 


'* ColoiKil SIcciiiuii <lcclur(‘» tiiat lie has witncr^suil such horrors hiiiiscll’. 
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TJic practiwi of exposing tlicir sick or dying on tl\(‘ 
banks of a river, appears somewhat inconsistent with the 
general humanity of the national character ; but, in I'c'alitv, 
it is no more so than tlieir voluntary penances and suicides 
^irc inconsistent Avitli their general timidity. A Hindoo, 
who would not sit down in tiic presence of his father Avitii- 
oiit requesting and receiving permission, hd't liini Avitli- 
ojit conij)unction to di(i by the sacred str(?am, aft(‘i* Jia ving 
perhaps slo})pcd his nostrils with its nind in order to insnn* 
11 speedicn' dissolution. The act its(df arose from tilial 
ohedieiice, and tlie conviction that lie there])y scenrt'd tlu^ 
hajApincss of his parent ; but the want of feeling e\hil)il(‘d 
the iuHuencc) of superstition in deadcMiing the iiMj)uls('s 
of nature. In like manner, the thugs and poisonei's who 
sac]‘iticed hunian life for a ru])ee, Avere ludd siidc^ss in 
their OAvn estimation, because they connect(‘d, in some way 
or other, their dn'adful trad(i with tin? jnysteides of n'li- 
gion. Tlujy consult(‘d ()ra(‘les as to tlui rc'sult of th(*ir ox- 
pediticjus ; they thanked their god for success ; and th(‘y 
presented a portion of the fruits of murder as votive off(?r- 
iiigsto his shrine. The dacoit, too, was religious in his own 
eyes, ami if he Avasoidy careful to rol) at a distance, Ikj 
did not com])romise his character in the eyes of others. 
The more suc(‘essful h(‘ Avas in crime, tlu^ more securely Im 
maintained his resj^ectability among his uf ighbonis in liis 
village— in his <listrict. On this latter point tlu^ Hindoos 
may' be excused by examples drawn from the tnanners ol 
the* ancient Germans as <lescribcd hy Tacitus, as well as o( 
more modern nations of the west, ti>r instance Kngland a nd 
Scotland, while a chronic warhiro Avas earned mi on the 
lronti(n’s; but tbe contimiaiice iu India to ihis^ } 
insensibility to what civiliml men call crime aru - uinn . 
is a stain iq>on tbe national chnrac!^>r wldch no mgenmiy 

cm oblit(u*at(^. 
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The huts througlioiit the country, and more especially 
in Bengal, were easily robbed. They were constructed of 
light bamboo frames, covered with a matting of bruised 
reeds ; and the doors were of clay raised in a solid mass a 
footer two from the ground. In these floors the family’s, 
few rupees of capital were sometimes buri(;d, and they 
were (piickly mined by the robbers, or the mat walls cut 
through for their entrance. The spoil w^as usually the 
most miserable tride ; but there liave been instances of 
the master of the houses being roasted at a slow' dre 
kindled on his own door, to compel him to discover the 
place of its concealment. The frequency of this crime is 
one reason, in addition to those w^e have already given, 
why the lower classes of Hindoos, never attempted to save 
money, but lived from their birth to their death in Iiopt;- 
less dejiendeiice uiion the nioncy-lendoi*s. 

The dacoits, who are described by a commission in 
1772, as ‘‘abandoned outlaws, not only infesting the 
highways, but plundering and ljurning whole villages,” 
rarely murdered their victims, although they sometimes 
took the lives of informers. The rahzini was a kind of foot- 
pad on a small scale, though higlnvay rolibery was nearly 
cojidned to the iq)pcr ])rovinces. Tin* sindcal was the biir- 
ghir w'C have describ(*(l, but usually he was alone, and in a 
dark night crei)t like a serpent to the hut, and pierced a 
hole through its matting, to possess himself of a brass })Ot, 
a bit of cloth, or a little rice. The gochores were cow- 
stealers who mutilated the horjis and cars of tln^ animals, 
and branded them anew fibove the old marks till the latter 
became unintelligible. The biimbuttocs robbed on the 
rivers; some of them, a ftca* having engaged tlnnnselves as 
boatmen, by boring a hole in the vessel’s bottom, and es- 
caping with tlie pj-operty they coveted as she was in the act 
of sinking. Common thieves, called chores, who put their 
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hand to anything, were as frequently found as in Euvo,„>, 
but some castes considered this department of industry t.i 
he as peculiarly their own as the emi)loyments assigned (o 
them by Menu. These, however, were always tlie h)W(>r 
^ tribes, wlio were so degraded as to eat witli one anotlier— 
or oven Avith Eiiropoaiis ! 

Poverty Ava^i the parent of erimo in India as well as in 
Inii-opc. AVlieu tiui ryot got so far in dfdit to llie 
inoncy-lendcr that tlie latter stopp(‘d tlie sii]iplies, lie lied 
from his village and had no resonree hut dishonesty. As 
a dacoit lie farced better. Tlie rice to Avhieh hcAViis before 
confined (not by his religion, as is connnonly snpjiosc'd, 
but by his poverty) AA^as noAv intermingled aa ith llesh meat, 
and Avashed doAvn Avitli spirits ; and, OAving chiefly to the 
disgrace AAdiich atteiuhal second marriages in India, he 
AA'onld have little difliciilty in linding a mistr(‘ss, avIio, so 
long as his afleetions remain nnehanged, aa ould lie faithful 
to him in good and bad fortune alike. 

The poverty of the Hindoo, hoAveATM*, aa'us iioatt selfish. 
He snpportc'd his destitute* rehitions both from aflection 
and i*eligious duty; and tlie conseMjnence Avas, that l)(\ggars 
(AA'ith the (.‘xception of the pious iiumdicants) Avere rarely to 
h(i seen. Ho Avas always hospitable;, ewen in tlie mielst of 
j)ri\"ations ; anel lest he* should he iinalde; to eat Avitli 
his guest, em account of their eliheremce; m (*aste, it was so 
cnsteimary tei preivieic aneither table for him, that in the 
cenupoiinel or cemrt, Avhiedi cenitaineMl the little huts eif his 
family, tliere Avas freepicutly one set apai t for th'* eiitei- 
taimiient of strangers. 

The manners of the Hindoos Avere; me)diiie‘d In I^ao gicat 
cirennistanees, the gcograjihical ediarae-ier eif tin. distiiet, 
anel the institution of caste. 1 he tribes, having diffe h ji 
rights, duties, and employmmits, had elitleremt ciiaiae- 
tendstics. In the plains e.f Pengal, vith the exception of 
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sucJi (lUTcrenccs, the people were one ; all essential distinc- 
tions of races havino^ disa])])eare(l in the gradual course 
of ages; while in lipjxn* India, and in the higli lands of 
tin? l)(‘C<*an, (‘airli s(.‘parate territory jircsentcd wliatniiglit 
a.))j)ear to a s(‘p;u*at<? nation. A (h'seription, therefore, 
of'tlic inainx'rs of tlie wli()l(‘ country would require many 
volumes ; while a task like ours demands oidy such 
g(‘neraIization as is practicable, Jiiid forljids details. 

"riie details usually given refer to tin? ceremonial of 
lihi as set down in the ])uranas ; for almost every action, 
howevm* common or necessary, from the washing* of the 
teeth to the choice of a wife, is tlx? suhji'ct of religious 
pr(;c(‘pt. Jhit the (hscription, liowi^ver accmnih^ in words, 
does not conv(iy a correct jiicture to tlie mind; for, even 
whem ihe cc'nmionies were fully performed, which we pre*- 
sunu; to ha ve been rari'ly tlui cast', habit gav(‘ so much (‘ase 
and rapidity to their exe<uition, that they were sometiims 
hardly o|)se)*vabl(‘ by a strang<‘r. Indeed, wer(‘ it otherwise*, 
the Hindoo, with his numerous holidays and festivals — 
amounting in some y(*ars to near a hundred — would have 
had no tinu* to ])rocure for himself ami his family even the 
simj)le fare*, the coarse and scanty dress, and the mud or 
matting hut, with which th(*y were satisfic'd. 

Tlu'rc* arc* seven kinds of marriage enumerated l)y 
INTc'nu, besides the* simple one exemplified by the pure 
Sac*ontala, whic'h rc'sembled a union of the* present day 
in Scx)lland, whc*rc^ we* are told it is ditHcult to discover 
what does not constitute a marriage. A plurality of 
wives appc'ars to have bc'en more common formerly than 
in later times. The iow(*r classes at least w^ere usually 
satisfied with one, although this may be attributed as 
muc*h to their povc'rty a- to their prudence*. The burning 
of widows with the corjisc's of tludr husbands was un- 
(jiiestionably ap])rovc*d, if not commandc*d, by the ancient 
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books. This kind of suicide was exempted from the priva- 
tion of obsequies decreed as a punislimcnt for that crinu', 
and the faithful wife insured of a participation witli her 
liusband in an existence of supreme fcdicity during’ tlie 
reign of fourteen Indras. In the Dabistan, liowev(‘r, l)y 
a Persian writ(u* wiio passed tlie greater part of liis life 
in India, we are told tliat, according to “ the enlightcmed 
doctors,” ])y a woman bt'coming a sati, it is meant tliat 
“ slie slionld consnnie in tlie fire along with her hnsliand 
all her desires woman, in metaphysical language, signi- 
fying ‘‘ ]>assion.” liater authorities than those tj noted by 
JMohsan l^ani assert, that the most virtuous sati is per- 
fornu'd by a widow dying of alHiction for the loss of her 
husband. 

Af‘t('r tl'ie finu'val ceremony, tlie mourners ])urifi(Ml 
themselves by liathing, and then sitting down, consoled 
each other by rcpi'ating various t(‘xts, such as — “ The 
earth is pin’ishabh^ ; the occuin, the gods tlunnselvx’s 
pass away ; and should not that bnbbh‘, mortal man, 
meet destnict ion ?” The entire cermnonial, however, 
tlid not (Mid for a year. 

Tlu! ^Mahoinedans form too important a part of the 
population to lie overlooked in any (‘stimat(‘ of the morals 
and maniu'rs of India ; but on a supc’rlicial glanc(‘, tln^y 
were not so dilf(*reiit from the rest of tlie jieople as miglit 
be snjiposed. The ujijier classes of the two rac(‘s jiretty 
nearly resmnbled each other; and ihe inanagemeiit of 
their families, and seclusion of their women being simi- 
lar, but litth^ dilference was oliservablc except in the 
nicer shades (jf cliaracter. The lower classes, again, 
V'ere similar in jioverty ; both being crushed down to the 
soil by a weight of what in any other country would 
be termed misery. In India, however, although there was 
much poverty, there was no such thing as destitution. 


o 
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The people were almost naked, but in such a climate 
they felt no want of clothing ; their huts were in general 
little better than tents, but they sufficed to sleep in at 
night, and they wanted nothing but shade during the 
day ; and as for food, although neither Hindoos nor 
Mussulmans are forbidden flesh, they were satisfied 
witli a meal of rice or beans, whicli tliey could obtain 
with but little sacrifice of that case which, to an 
oriental, is preferable to everything but the bare neces- 
saries of life. 

On considering the two races closer, however, we find 
numerous shades of distinction. In the Mussulman, 
the Tartar blood was not yet fully acclimatized. They 
had more energy than the Hindoos, and were there- 
fore more turbulent. They sur])assed them in all the 
vices that require strength of character, or stubborn- 
ness of will. They were more voluptuous, more in- 
temperate, more proud, fierce, intolerant, cruel, and 
revengeful. The Hindoo, if placed in circiiinstances 
to admit of it, saved money to enable him to retire 
into the bosom of his family ; while the dissolute 
habits of the Mussulman retained him in poverty, 
and chained him to the oar for life. The strength of 
the sexual passions in the latter gave him up to a 
shameful debauchery, which occasioned premature decay 
as surely as the precocious marriages of the Hindoo. 
At twenty-five an Indian woman, >vho was in general a 
mother when little more than a child, had already the 
wrinkles and grey hairs of age. 

The Mussnlmans had not merely as much bigotry as 
the Hindoos, but were as wild and enthusiastic in its 
display. At the festival of Mohurrum, in commemo- 
rating the death of Hossein, they frequently wounded 
themselves with their ;lnggers, or engaged in bloody and 
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sometimes fatal combats with each otlier. Nor were the 
Hindoos alone in their love of religious magniliccnee ; 
for it was common for the followers of the simple 
theism of Mahomed to beggar themselves for the sake 
of contributing some portion of the glitter of tludr 
festivals. On these occasions their moscpies were illu- 
minat(id, — the whole neighbourhood was one blaze of 
light, and the eye was dazzled with the flashing of 
the gilded and silvered work wdiicli adorned tlieir pro- 
cessions. “ Tlie most pompous ceremonicis in ICurope/’ 
says Tennant, “ make a very feeble impression upon 
those who have b(*en spectators of Mahomedan solem- 
nities.’' 

We have frequently mentioned the timidity of the 
Hindoos ; but this is the timidity of a political slave, 
wliicli is quite distinct from personal cowardice. Every 
page of tlie bloody history of India proves that the 
country was lost solely through political disorganization, 
wliile every j)age teems with examples of the courage 
of the people. The Mahomedan dominion was totally 
subverted, cTs llickards well observes, not by a European, 
but by a Hindoo power; and in later times British 
armies have been defecated by the same forcai, and have 
surrendered, retreated, or even fled before the “cowards” 
of Hindostan.* Tliat tlie bravery of the natives has 
been able to do so little for the liberty of their country, 

* Goiurul iS'a]>i(’r’s opinion of the Indian soldiers is worth (piotiiig' 

Prom tli(; want of European oflieers,” says ho in a letter dated 1842, 

the youn" and it^norant arc left for rcf^hncntal duty, and tlic natives are 
t})e real officers, and very good ones too. The son])adar.s an! respectable 
men of liigli caste and very daring ; many have tlie ordiT of merit on tlieir 
breast for diiring actions. The other day tlie I>earers of a palanquin with a 
wounded officer in it, being pressed by tlie Affgbans, set it down and ran ; 
tlie Aflglians made a riisli to murder tin offieer, a sejioy sergeant ran u}>, 
^hot tlie first Affglian, slew the second with Ids bayomt, and defended bis 
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is owing to circumstances with which mere personal 
bravery could not contend. Tlieir subjugation by the 
Mahomedans was merely an added weight to their 
slavery, for the Mahomedans themselves were slaves ; 
whereas, in tlie other hemisphere, the barbarous hordes 
that conquered Europe were as free and wild as the 
winds, and yet the great body of the peoj)le, vanquished 
and vanf[uishers alike, sunk into a servile condition 
worse than that of India, from which they emerged only 
by slow and })ainful degrees after the lapse of many 
centuries. 

In treating of the character of the people, however? 
the misfortune is, that India has rarely had fair play 
either from her friiuuls or enemies. The most minute 
accounts we have of her institutions and their effects are 
from holy men who crossed the ocean for the express 
purpose of spying out tlie sins of I^igans, and comparing 
them with the righteousness, not of (Tiristiaiis — who, if 
histoi'y is to be believed, have in all ag('s ranked with the 
most depraved of maidvind —but of Christianity. Those 
iii([uirers of course found what they sought, and were 
highly successful in suggesting such points of criminal 
dilferi'iice as turned the balance completely against the 
religionists of Brahma. Another class of our instructors 
has been formed of those lay a])ostles of society wdio, 
going forth in early life with their ductile minds imhdibly 
impressed w ith the seal of European civilization, tru^l in 
vain to find a corresponding mark on the Hindoo. They 
discovered instead merely a daub of clay on the forehead, 
and have reported accordingly. A third, disgusted with 
what they profanely call the bigotry and ignorance of 

officer till help came ; and, mind ! at this moment they were retreating and 
hotly pursued ; it, therefore, was done in the most trying circumstances.” — 
Napier’s “ Conquest of Sciiide.” 
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these two, and inspired themselves with a fine and hero- 
ical s]»iiit, have sometiines mistaken the impulse of gene- 
rosity for that of reason. It is not enough with such 
champions to defend tlie Hindoos, — they must put them 
in a position to challenge the Avliole world. They must 
prove them to he unapproached in antiquity, unparalleled 
in wisdom, immaculate in morality. 

The truth lies somewhere in the middle of these ex- 
tremes. With a religion stumbled upon by the light of 
nature, at a time when they were in all probability alone 
oven in that comparatively early stage of refinement — and 
with ])oIitical institutions, laws, and so(*ial usag(‘s, forming 
a part of this religion, — the Hindoos passed through un- 
know u ages without encountering any of those circum- 
stances which have elsewhere changed the character of 
civilization. They remained stedfast amidst the revolu- 
tions of the world. The waves of comjucst dashed over 
them, changing the political surface of their soci(?ty, but 
unalde to penetrate into the mighty mass beneath, or to 
disorganize the ])rimitivc 8imj)licity of tlndr institutions. 
They (leri\ed no wisdom, and felt but little decre])itude 
from years. AVithin their memory the lionian cni])ire 
rose and perished, and the British empire, extending itself 
from a small island in the western sea, clasped its 
Briarean arms around the world. But the Hindoo saw 
nothing, felt nothing, understood nothing. Content with 
the religion, the laws, the arts and sciences of his ances- 
tors when the world was young, he remained a boy in its 
senility. It matters not to what sect he may seem to 
attach him^^elf : V^ishnoo the Preserver is his real patron. 
The Destroyer and Beproducer, who is elsewhere the 
god of nations, meddles not with the fatalities of the 
Hindoo. 

It is waste of time to compare the religion, govern- 
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merit, literature, and usages of the early world with those 
of the present. TIic natural state of man is no more 
Ilindooism tlian it is savageism. At tliis moment, even 
in the most cidtivated parts of Europe, society is only 
midway in its progress : we arc all pressing forward un- 
consciously to the fulfilment of an unknown destiny, our 
views l)ounded by the narrow circle of the present; the 
past and the future, the beginning and the end, being 
alike bidden from our vision. But while the Hindoo is 
far behind us on this journey he has his own compen- 
sations. His natural goodness of character struggles, 
and as regards the body of the people struggle's suc- 
cessfully, with the iin})erfections of his early institutions. 
Mod(Tate in his passions and appetites, atfectionate and 
submissive to his parents, reverential to women, humane, 
hospitable, industrious, ingenious, he stands forth a fine 
specimen of the anticpie world, before the windows of 
lieavou were re-o])(?ned, and Christianity, war, and 
s(‘i(;nce, (extraordinary associates !) had begun to spread, 
like a new Hood, over the earth. 

The brief sketch we have given of the character of the 
people generally as they appeared at the beginning of 
the English coiKpiests, Avould apply to them with little 
ditterence at the present day ; but in another place we 
shall have to notice some important changes operated 
on the classes which came more immediately in contact 
with Europeans. In the mean time, it is our task to 
endeavour to convey some intelligible idea of the move- 
ments of the Western nations in India, and of the causes 
wdiich led to the erection of a British dominion upon the 
ruins of the Mogul empire. 
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TilK HISTORY OF THK SFTTLEMENTS OF TllK ENGJ.lSll 
AND OTHER EUROPEAN NATIONS IN INDIA. 

CHAPTER 1. 

FROM TFFR HATTLK OF PLASSRY TO TIIK AtTilJkSITION OF 
T3r^iV(iAL RY THE ENGLISH. 

Hitherto we liavc viewed the English in India as a 
comiiKircial l)ody, strugglint^ for existence witli otlier 
nations of Europe, ainl eventually drawn by tlie force of 
circumstances into tlie boiling vortex in which the Ma- 
lionuMlan dominion was eni^ulfed. After the battle of 
Blasscy, liowever, in 1757, they appear in a new cliarac- 
ter : they become all on a sudden a political power, and 
commence a career as yet unparalleled in the history of 
the world. But no one who has followed the stream of 
our narrative will mistake the true source of tlu^ir power, 
or misunderstand its apparently miraculous effects. An 
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empire whicli, at its very best epochs, depended entirely 
upon the character of the reigning* prince, was now broken 
into inniiinerablc fragments ; and a people, ignorant from 
their birth of the very names of national union and public 
liberty, were in the gripe of individual tyrants whom they 
aldiorred. Bands of hungry mercenaries, cheated by 
tlieir employers find hated by the peasantry, were every- 
wlicre under arms, ready for w'ork, and ravening for 
plunder. Could the new adventurers have desired a 
more aus})icious moment for Hinging themselves into 
the imdee ! “ It is apparent,” writes Colonel Dow only 

a few years after, that the immense regions of llindos- 
tan might be all nMlueed by a handful of regular troops. 
Ten thousand Ihiropean infantry, together with the sejKjys 
in the ( -ompany’s service, arc not only sufficient to con- 
quer all India, but to maintain it for ages as an ap- 
pendage to the British crown!” lie scouts the idea of 
holding back from tlie fear of committing injustice — an 
idea Avliieli aftei'wards took some hold of the public mind 
in Jhiglaud, partly from the misconduct of the usurpers, 
and partly from tlic halnt we fall into — and which is 
perpetuated by History — of considering the country the 
pr()})erty of tlie chiefs, not of the people. “ Ilindostan,’* 
says he, “ is at ])resent torn to pieces by factions. All 
laws, divine and Imman, are trampled under foot. Instead 
of one tyrant as in the time of the empire, the country now 
groans under thousands, and the voice of the oppressed 
inultitmle reaches heaven. It Avould, therefore, be pro- 
moting the cause of justice and liumanity, to pull those 
petty tyrants from the height to which their villanics 
have raised them, and to give to so many millions of 
mankind a government founded upon the principles of 
virtue and justice.” 

Before pursuing the fortunes of the English in Bengal, 
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tlie clironological order of events demands a glance at tlie 
state of affairs in the Carnatic. 

The Fi'oneh were waiting for reinforcements from 
Europe, and the l^nglisli, weakened by the absence of 
tlie Bengal detachment, were so glad of the br(?athing 
time, that neither party would have renewed hostilities so 
soon as they did, but for our couiitrynicii employing 
themselves in some military ojierations to enforce the col- 
lection of the revenues of the nabob their iiiHuence liad 
appointed. The dispersion of their troops tempted the 
French to abaiulon their pacific policy, and all on a 
sudden they ])n‘sented theuLselves in consid(‘rable force 
before Tri(*hino])oly ; but from this jiosition tliey were 
coinjielled to withdraw, under eircunistances attended 
with some disgraci', the garrison being relieved, in spite 
of their opposition, by Captain Cal baud with a very 
small British force. A revenue war now commenced on 
a small scale, and n(‘ither jiarty seems to Inive thought of 
anything Init the forcible collection of the taxes of the 
unhajipy territory. 

The Fnglish were in great difficulties for money, for 
the nabobship of Arcot was liy no means so productive as 
they liad expected ; but a circumstance now occurred 
which made matters much worse. A Mahratta force, 
M'liich was in jiossession of the neighbouring kingdom of 
JMysore, observing the confusion prevailing in the Carna- 
tic, took possession of one of the passes leading direct to 
Arcot, and demanded six years’ chont for the whole terri- 
tory, which they pretended to be due under a settlement 
with Nizam-ool-3[oolk. The nabob was obliged to com- 
ply, and the English, being afraid of accepting the assist- 
ance which was eagerly offered them by various indepen- 
dent chiefs, paid the money out of the revenues assigned 
to them for the expenses of llie war. Captain Calliaud 
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obtained possession of Madras ; and the French, after 
obtaining a reinforcement of a thousand men from 
Europe, captured various forts and established collectors 
in the districts. The revenue war now became a war of 
robbery; and the year 1757, so important for the des- 
tinies of the English, saw them at its close industriously 
engaged in the Carnatic in the plunder of defenceless 
villages. 

In the mean time the French power in the northern 
part of the Deccan was supreme. Bussy, their com- 
mander, exhibited extraordinary genius, not only for war 
but also for the crooked policy of oriental counsels ; and 
he was already the virtual master of the most important 
parts of the Peninsula, when all on a sudden he heard of 
the arrival of a French squadron of twelve sail in the 
roads of Fort St. David. 

This powerful armament was under the command of 
Count de Lally, a Gallicized Irishman, a magnificent and 
impetuous soldier, who appears to have set out on his 
expedition as if it had been the procession of a triumph. 
He anchored his fleet near the English fort, and proceed- 
ing himself to Pondicherry, despatched there before 
nightfall a large body of troops towards Fort St. David. 
Weary, hungry, and exhausted, this force, which had 
wandered out of its way, did not reach their d(?stination, 
although distant only sixteen miles, till the following 
morning at seven o’clock ; but their spirits were then re- 
animated by the spectacle of the French fleet riding 
gallantly in the roads beneath, and the haughty flag of 
their country waving in the golden sun of India. Pre- 
sently, however, the southward horizon presented objects 
of as great interest, for an English fleet, ship after ship, 
wais seen pressing towards the menaced (quarter. The 
French admiral immediately weighed anchor, and bore 
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down to Pondicherry ; not to fly, but to recall two vessels 
wliich had left him with Lally. His sii^nals were un- 
answered, and standing out to sea he formed his line of 
battle, consisting of nine sail, the English parallel being 
only seven. Tlie two fleets were seen to engage, and the 
cannonade heard booming along the waters ; but the ves- 
sels fell to leeward as the action went on, till tliey gra- 
dually disappeared. 

This fight liad no important results for either party, 
but the Englisli were tlirown into great alarm by tlie 
pre])onderancc of the French. On the 1st of May, 
Lally was before Fort Bt. Havid in ])erson, with 5000 
men, half Eur()])ean half native, while the garrison con- 
sist(‘(l only of 530 Europeans fit for service, and 1000 
natives. These numbers were very dlftercntly reported 
by the French; but at any rate the place capitulated on 
the 1st of June, and its fortifications were razed to the 
ground. 

The English now trembled for Madras ; but Lally, by 
his imperious and inconsequent disposition, had made 
enemies of everybody around liini : his exchequer, be- 
sides, was empty ; and he determined, l^efore under- 
taking so difficult an enterprise, to recruit it, like other 
con(j[uerors, from the hoards of the natives. The col- 
lectorslii}) of revenues, in which ))oth French and English 
were so well experienced, was too slow and uncertain ; 
and, getting together an army, he set forth upon a raid 
into the kingdom of Tanjore, to compel its monarch to 
liquidate a debt of 5,600,000 rupees he had contracted 
in a former difficulty. On his march he did all lie could 
in the way of collecting treasure, but that all was little; 
for even at Kineloor, where he expected that the accumu- 
lations of ages in a cclelirated pagoda would make him 
a new Maiimoud of Ohizni, li<; found nothing but some 
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brazen images, altliougli he dug the houses, dragged the 
tanks, and shot six hraliniins from the muzzles of artillery. 
Arrived at Tanjore, the capital, he negotiated and bom- 
barded by turns, till at lengtli, after effecting a breach in 
the walls, he returned precipitately to the coast on hear- 
ing that an ]']riglish fleet had arrived at Carrical, the place 
from which alone he could receive suj)plies. 

The two fleets, after much niaii(Buvriiig,had encountered 
again off Carrical on the 2ud of August, the French con- 
sisting of eight sail and the English of seven ; but when 
the fight had scarcely lasted an hour, the former gave 
way and made all sail for Pondicherry, returning thence 
on the 2nd September to Mauritius, notwithstanding the 
remonstrances of Lally and the other authorities. 

The next expedition of Lally was against Arcot ; and 
the English in their consternation having called in the 
greater part of their troops and concentrated them upon 
Madras, lie met with little difficulty. On this occasion 
lie was joined by Bussy, whom, with strange infatuation, 
he had recalled from his brilliant and important position 
with the soubahdar. Lally, however, treated all plans 
which did not originate in himself with habitual con- 
tempt, and already he was in imagination master of 
Madras, and on his way to the extinction of the British 
power in Ifengal. On the Idth October, he took pos- 
session of the black town of Madras with an army 
wdiich, notwithstanding his own pecuniary sacrifices, had 
not a week’s provision ; and he was already constructing 
his batteries to bombard the fort, when the news of the 
arrival at Pondicherry of a frigate with a million livres 
induced him to convert the bombardment into a siege. 
The siege was carried on with great spirit; and the 
English, with plenty of money from Bengal and other 
supplies, and sufficient time for preparation, made an 
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excellent defence ; when, just as all things were ready for 
the assault on the H)th February, Admiral Pocock with 
the fleet arrived in the roads. The French treasure Avas by 
this time exhausted ; the sepoys deserted for Avant of ])ay, 
and the troops Avere short both of provisions and ammu- 
nition : yet they Avere permitted to retire Avitliout mo- 
lestation. 

The greater part of 1759 Avas passed in a series of 
unimportant military operations, Avbicli had little eflect 
on th(i general n'siilt, and in struggl(‘s on l)()tli sides with 
the j)Overty Avliich crippled them ; till on the 22nd the 
tAvo armies met in a held battbi before Waudiwash in 
pretty equal force, vvluui the French w(U’e totally defeati^d. 
The Fnglisli folloAved up the bloAv Avith spirit, though 
apparently still unconscious of the extremity of distress to 
Avhich their opponents AAX*rc reduced ; })lace after j)lace 
yielded to their arms, till at length, on the 1st of IVlay, 17(>0, 
the bh’encli army Avere shut up in Fondicluuay, a,nd the 
Jhiglisli, having received sevx'ral successive reinforciunents 
from Europe, were (uicamped, in the full flush of victory 
and liopc*, within four miles of the toAv n. ilut eviuiat tliat 
moment tlie gallant Freiu^hman k('pt th(uii at bay; and 
to conc(‘al his misery, and perhaps his des|)air, he even 
carried the battle into their oAvn quarters, and en- 
deavoured to surprise the hhigUsh <*amp. Although the 
siege Avas prosecuted Avith vigour, tlu^ trcmches w(‘re not 
opened till the I2th of January, 1760, but by that time 
the enemy Avere alnn'st in starvation, and the fiercest 
dissensions prevailed in their e<>uneils. Even the spirit 
of Lally could hold out no longer, and on the 14th tlie 
capital of French India surrenderiKl to the Ilritisli arms, 
and by the 5th of A])ril the nation had not a single post 
remaining in the Avhole country. The British com- 
mander, Coote, intended to take possession of Pondi- 
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cherry for the crown, but Pigot, governor of Madras, 
claimed it for the Company ; and the military authority 
was obliged to succumb to the civil ; Pigot declaring, with 
singular audacity, that otherwise he would supply no 
funds cither for the subsistence of tlie king’s troops or 
of the prisoners. The French nation at home was thrown 
into a transport of fury by the news of these events, 
and the ministry of the day sacrificed the cliivalrous 
thougli imprudent Lally to shield themselves from public 
odium. On his return to France he was degraded, im- 
prisoned, gagged, dragged to the scaffold in a dung- 
cart, and murdered in form of law ; leaving a son 
behind him, however, destined one day to avenge his 
father in the Constituent Assembly, by assisting to call 
down the destroying thunder of Heaven upon the French 
monarchy. 

In Bengal, still more important events were in pro- 
gress. M(*(?r .TafHer, the traitor who had leagued him- 
self with Clive, assumed the nabobship, with the sanction 
of the British, his former master liaving been murdered 
(a matter of course in India), immediately after the battle. 
His |)ccuiiiary engagements to his European friends now 
began to weigh heavily upon him ; and, probably to 
obtain tlie means of payment, he engaged in a struggle 
with some wealthy and powerful Hindoos, wliojii he 
found high in ofhcc in his dominions. This occitsioned 
an insurrection in one part of the provinces, whicli was 
followed by others, till at length Jaflier was compelled to 
call for the aid of Clive, which wjis tardily afforded, his 
army being sick, and many of the Europeans dead, from 
excesses committed by means of their prize money. 

The affairs of the provinces were easily settled, and 
Clive, as the price of his assistance, had the address to 
obtain from the Company the monopoly of saltpetre. 
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But this body appeared to have but little personal 
likinti:; for him, as, on the 20th June, 1758, a commission 
arrived for remodelling the government, which was now 
to consist of a council of ten members, and no fewer than 
four governors (among wdiom Clive was not included), to 
preside in rotation. The new nominees, however, under- 
stood the position of affairs better than the directors at 
home, and setting aside the ordinance with little cere- 
mony, they elected Clive the sole president ; an infor- 
mality tin; Company were but too hap])y to forgive as 
soon as they heard of the battle of Plassey. 

While the nabob was employ(?d in making himself as 
unpopular as possible by his intrigues and his tyranny, 
Clive, who had received an application for assistance 
from his countrymen in the Carnatic, determined to 
make a diversion in their favour, which should at the 
same time leave him with the troops at his command. 
On the pro[)osal, accordingly, of one of the Polygars of 
the North(?ru Cirears, he sent a force under the command 
of Colonel Fordo to take advantage of Jlussy’s recall 
from that territory. Tlie French were defeated near 
Bajaniuiidri ; IMasulipatum carried by assault uiuhu* cir- 
cumstances of fearful difficulty; and in the event this 
brilliant cxj)edition was rewarded by the cession of a 
consideraldc territory to the English, and the alliance of 
the Soubahdar of the Deccan, who, deserted by Bussy, 
had no longer confidence in the power of the French. 

During the absence of this expedition, Clive was 
threatened by a very important danger, the ajiproach of 
the forces of the Soubahdar of Allahabad, the Nabob of 
Oude, and other chiefs, commanded, for the sake of ap- 
pearance, by the eldest son of the nominal emperor, 
Alamgir II., invested by his father with authority as 
viceroy of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa. Clive responded 
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promptly to the call of Jaffier for aid, and joining forces 
witJi Meerain, tlie son of the latter, inarclied to the relief 
of Patna, wliich was threatened by the so-called imperial 
army. Here, however, a circumstance occurred which 
exhibited in a striking light the disunion of the country, 
and wliich the English might have taken as an omen of 
their destiny. Tlie Na])o]) of Oude, instead of joining 
the prince according to his declared intention, seized upon 
the fortress of liim of Allahabad ; and the latter, hasten- 
ing back to protect his own dominions was put to death 
by his rival. When Clive a[)proached Patna, therefore, 
he found no enemy to encounter, but the heir of the 
throne of the Moguls a sup[)licant for his bounty. 
Jaffier was so grateful for his escape, that he obtained 
for his defender the rank of omrah of the empire, and, 
what was of much more consequence, bestowed upon 
him, as jaghirc, the revenue or rent of the territory 
round Calcmtta, amounting to 30,000/. per annum, 
which the Company were bound to })ay in their quality of 
zemindar. 

The next danger was from the Hutch, who, watching 
with interest and cupidity the acquisitions of the English 
in ilengal, despatched Ironi J3atavia a force composed of 
Europeans and jMalays to their settlement of Chinsura on 
the Hooghly. The tvvo nations were then at j)eace, 
though such an armament could not be intended for the 
purposes of commerce : at any rate the Europeans in 
India, were never strict observers of the law of nations, 
and Clive made no scruj>le of attacking the irollanders 
by land and water. Their ships, in number seven, were 
taken, and out of seven hundred European troops, only 
fourteen reached (^hinsura. The vessels were afterwards 
returned, on the Hutch paying the expenses of the war ; 
and, thereupon, the successful governor resigned his 
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post, and early in February, 1760, set out for Europe 
with Jiis princely fortune. 

By this tiiiio the fugitive prince had assumed the nomi- 
nal title of emperor, his father having* been assassinated ; 
and, with the Nabob of Oude, wdiom he made his vizier, 
and otluvr cliiefs, he advanced against the English, to 
attem])t the re-coiupiest of Bengal. In a partial action 
near Patna tlu' inijierial forces w(U*c victorious ; but on 
the 2‘2nd February, in a general engagement in which 
(a)Ionc*l Calliaud Ironi the Carnatic commanded the 
English, the formei* werc^ comjihtcdy beaten and the 
emperor ll(‘d to Bahar. From this he took the des})erate 
resolution of leaving tlu^ English and their allies behind, 
and proceeding by forced marches to IVIoorshedabad to 
take the nabob prisoner, lie was followed by Calliaud 
and Meeram’s cnivalry, first along the river, then across 
the mountains, till they joined on the plains of Bengal, 
where tlu) empeu’or set fire to his camj) and again Hed. 
With wonderful energy and perseverance, however, it was 
to Patna he directed bis sti [)s which in its j^rcjsent state 
of desertion was very near falling into his hands ; lint he 
was followed with extraordinary promptness by two hun- 
dred Euro[)eans and a battalion of sepoys, under the com- 
mand of Captain Knox, wiio drove the enemy from their 
works. Tliis officer soon after performed a still more 
gallant exploit by engaging an army of twelve thousand 
men, sent to support tlie emperor, with only the addition 
of three hundred horse to his owni force, and routing 
them completely. While Calliaud and Meeram were 
marching in pursuit of their broken army, the latter was 
struck wdtli lightning during a storm, and wdth all his 
attendants killed upon the spot ; whereupon the English 
commander retired in haste to Patna, on the 29th of 
July. 
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Up to this moment the English appear to have been 
gro])iMg blindly after tlndr fortune ; but events now 
basteiied on by which they at length received some inti- 
mation of tlie greatness that was preparing for them. 
Tlu! incjipacity, and worse the tyranny, and still worse 
the poverty of their pi-otege the nabob, completely dis- 
gusted them with that personage ; and in fact, the con- 
fined state of their resources, in consequence of his 
inability to meet his engagements, rendered it a difficult 
matter for them to keep up their establishment at all. 
They at length determined ([uietly to depose Meer 
Jaffier, and set up his son-in-law, Meer Cossim, in his 
stead. This answered very well for a time ; but Cossim, 
though a better linancicT, was a less tractable tool than 
the former nabob. A civil w^ar resultcnl from their 
dis}mtes, whhdi \vi\H carri(*d on wdtli great ferocity on 
both sides ; Cossim enlisted the emperor and the Naliol) 
of Oude in his caus(‘ ; and, at length, on the' 22nd 
OctobfT, 17()4, the battle of Buxar established the 
English fully as the greatest military powTr in India. 

On the 10th of April in the following year Clive, now 
Lord Clive, arrived at Madras, in the character of coiu- 
mander-in-chief, ])rcsident, and governor in Bengal. 
II(* had be(‘n sent out to meet what was supposed to be 
a critical danger ; but, on his arrival found that the new 
nabob was expelled, the old one dead, and the einj)eror a 
dependent u[)on the English. The ambition that had 
been smouldering for years, kindled by chance and pre- 
served yet kept down by circumstances, now burst forth 
into a blaze. lie saw what was coming, — wdiat must 
come, — and addressed himself with the energy of a man of 
genius to the task that was before him. “ To-morrowy' 
wrote he to England in a WTek after his arrival, “ the 
whole ]\[ogul empire Is in our power !'' — and by the same 
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o|)])ortiinity he directed his entire fortune, and as much 
iiioiKn^ as could he borrowed in Ids iiaiue, to be invested in 
Indian stork ! 

On Clive’s arrival in Benn^al he found the corruption 
and rapacity of tlie Company’s serv^ants more infamous, 
perhajis, tlian thos(i of any oriental ^•overnment that ever 
existed. Each man was at daefg-ers-drawn with the rest 
for his share of tlie comnion spoil ; and the amount 
r(‘ceiv(‘d by tlie whole since the battle of Plassey, in those 
bri])es Avhiidi in the east receive the polite name of 
pnseiits, was little short of six ndllions sterling*. It is a 
rionarkabhi fact that, in tlie arrangannent with the con- 
(pier(‘d vi/ier the Nabob of Onde, this chief while express- 
ini'- Ids e:ratetul compliance with the terms offered for 
his acce[)tance, pennnptorily refused his sanction to the 
bhielisli tradini^ or (Tectini^ factories in his dominions, 
alii rnd lie; that trad(3 was with tliem a mere excuse for 
the most (hinoerons abuses. The in'i^otiation with the 
enijieror was made without any obstacle, except some 
expressions of resentment which probably excited only 
ridicule, lie was allowcal twenty-six lakhs of rupees for 
his su|)[)ort, and lie was ])ut in possession of the countries 
oi' Korali and Allahabad ; while, on his part, he executi'd 
a. tirinan, dated tlni 12th of Au<>;ust 176*0, ^rantine; to 
the English the Dewannee, or collection and receipt of 
the reveniKis of Beni^al, Bahar, and Orissa, or in other 
words constitiitini»’ thmn masters of the country both in 
t*act and name. 

It will now be proper to bestow a general glance upon 
the condition of India at tliis great epoch, examining 
cursorily the appearance and relative importance of the 
larger i’ragnunits into wlddi the Mogul empire had 
lieen liroken up. 

Beyond the -western frontier of India Proper, Ahmet 

p 2 
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Abdalla was at the head of a state which, in point of 
territory, was almost identical with that of ancient 
Ghiziii, before the Patans crossed the Indus. Besides 
his possessions on the side of Persia and Tartary, he 
ruled in Caiidahar, Cabiil, Ghizni, and Peshawur, and 
over a portion of Moultan and Sinde, ^ Brave, active, 
and energetic, thongli in the decline of life, and with a 
large revenue eaten up by a standing army of one 
hundred thousand horse, ho seemed to threaten Dellii 
from liis mountain fastnesses with a new AHghan 
dynasty. 

Prom the Indus to Sirhind — (for it was not then the 
fashion to consider the Sutlege the frontier line) — and 
in the greater part of Moultan and Sinde, the country 
was possessed by the Sikhs, originally a n^ligious sect, 
which had risen into political jiower during the con- 
fusion incidental to the gradual dismemberment of the 
Mogul empire. TJieir doctrine was a pure theism, con- 
joined — since in the cast religion and government 
appear always to go hand in hand — with republican 
priuci])les ; and as they admitte<l jiroselytes from all 
religions without distinction of caste, their ranks were 
ra])idly filled up by the brave or the desjierate from 
surrounding* countries. They formed a confederacy rather 
than a r(*public, and were only united in war, for which 
they were able to muster collectively sixty thousand 
horse. 

To the eastward of the Sikhs were the Bohilla 
Affghans, a cluster of petty chieftainshi})s, whose prince 
possessed the city of Delhi w ith the surrounding country, 
and still styled himself ca])tain-gcneral of the Mogul 
empire, paying a nominal obedience and respect to the 
head of the fallen dynasty. The Rohillas, being almost 
all soldiers, were able to muster one hundred thousand 
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liorsc and ns many foot ; but being without disci])lmo, and 
tlielr infantry armed ehietly wdtli rockets, to frighten 
ratlior tliaii hurt, they ^vere not suj)posed to be very 
formidable. 

To the eastward of these tribes was a small govern- 
ment of Patans, bordei-ing on the territories of Oude, 
Allahabad, and Agra, whose kept a standing 

force of two or tliree thousand horse, which he liad 
hitlierto made available for bis defimee against his for- 
midable iH‘ighbours by the simple yet singular expedient 
of regular pay. 

Agi*a and its extensive territory were occupied by the 
lllndoo nation of Jats, who ap]>ear, so latc^ as tlie rengn 
of Aurnngzebe, to have been nothing more tliau banditti. 
They had some strong fortresses, and nominally an army 
sixty thousand strong. 

Port [(‘ring on Allahabad were the extensive and fu’tile 
eoiintri(‘s of llundelcund and Oude ; and beyond tlunn 
ihi) British 2)ossessions — Bengal, Bahar, and, nominally, 
Orissa. 

To the south-w(‘st of the Jats was another Hindoo 
government, abh^ to raise forty thousand men ; and after 
them JMarwar, Oodep(jor, and various other llajpoot 
state's. 

The dominions of the Mahrattas may bo said to have 
exteinh'd irregidarly from the Bay of Bengal to the Gulf 
of (kimbay, occupying a great ])ortion of Central India, 

In the l^eccan the chief powers were IMahomcd Ali, 
the soubahdar, under the inflmmce and control of the 
British ; the Nizam of llydrabad, with an army of sixty 
thousand men; and the adventurer, Ilydcr Ali, in 
Mysore, w hose history we shall shortly have to relate. 

Of all this vast country, the sole spot left to the 
emperor was the united diiatilcts of Korah and Alla- 
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hiibad. At the latter place the descendant of the house 
of Tiuionr kept tlici scnildance of a court, “ wlierc,” says 
Dow, who knew liim personally, “ a few ruined oinrahs, 
ill hopes of better days to their prince, liavin^ expended 
their fortunes in liis servii^e, still exist the ragged pen- 
sioners of his poverty, and burden his gratitude with 
their presence.’’ 
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ClTAPTEli IT. 

I'ROM THE ArQULSTTION OF HKNOAL liY THE ENGLISH TO 
THE PEACE WITH TIPPOO IN 1784. 

During tlie strii^i>’lo l)ctwoon tlie Entiflisli and Frenoli in 
the Peninsula, it beeaine a |>rctty L>’en(*ral ojnnion among 
the native potentates, that their ownsneeess in the univer- 
sal serauable whicli followed the fall of the Moliamedan 
dominion WT>nld very mne.li depend upon the Hnj)port of 
one or other of those nations. The triumpli of the 
Knglish, therefore, had the result of placing the Nahoh 
of the Carnatic, Mnhomed Ali, so (;om])l(itely in their 
power that, on one oi'casioii wdnni he attinnpti'd to make 
terms, he wtts pereni])torily told ])y the Madras presidcmt 
that liis sole part was to listen and agree. Tlie 
Soubahdar of the Deccan was by that time detlironed 
and put to death by liis brother Ali; and it is by the 
title of the latter, IVizain, that this dignity is lienee- 
forward mentioned by Kuropeans. Clive was not 
dauntcfl either by rlu' poww i j>r personal vigour of tlie 
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usurper, but demauded and obtained from the emperor 
a grant of the Circajrs, whieli eoiiiu'cted tlie Jlritisli 
dominions on the eastern coast witli Bengal, and also 
the freedom of tin? Carnati(* from the nominal sove- 
reignty of the souhahdar, under whom llieii* own nabob, 
Mahomed Ali, according to the theory of tlie Mogul 
government, was a subordinate ruler. 

Tlie energy of the presidency, how(‘ver, was not equal 
to that of the supreme government, and after actually 
sending to take possession of their new acquisitions, they 
became alarmed, and entered into a treaty with the 
Nizam, purchasing, so to sj)eak, their grant and leaguing 
with him for their defence. This drew them into new 
hostilities with liyder Ali, an obscure adventurer wlio 
in the confusion of the time had become sovereign 
of Mysore ; and in the end that chief contrived to 
dissolve the alliance, and in August 1767, joining his 
forces with those of the Nizam, he commenc(‘d incursions 
into the Carnatic. This struggle was ended for a time 
by a decisive battle gained by the English; but, in 1769, 
Ilyder, on his part, making his ap])earance suddenly 
before Madras, when the troops were far distant, 
extorted a treaty of peace from the fears of the English, 
which bound both parties to assist the other wdth troops 
in case of emergency. 

But the English were now about to be plunged into a 
new struggle, and one of a most vexatious and unex- 
pected kind. Although the war between them and the 
French had been terniinatcd in India, it w as requisite 
that the peace should be made in Europe ; and, accord- 
ingly, by the treaty of Aix la Chapclle, it w^as arranged 
that the territorial acquisitions of the two nations should 
be mutually given iqi, and that the ostensible cause of 
quarrel should be removed by the legitimate sovereignty 
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of tlic French Sonhalular of the Deccan and the En<:;lish 
Nabob of tlie Carnatic being* acknowlcdg(?(l by both 
parties. This nas sufficiently clear, but it alforded a 
pretext for tlie interference of the Crown with wliat the 
Company conceived to be tlicir riglits ; and Avluni Sir 
John Lindsay was sent out in command of some frigates 
“to give countenance and protection to the Com- 
pany’s scitlemeuts and affairs," he was emj)Owered, by 
commission iindc'r tlu' grc'at seal, not only to see the 
eomlltions of the tivMity of ]>eac(‘ carried out, but to 
negotiate and conclude arrangennents with the Indian 
sovc'n'igus in general. This authority was conferred 
upon him without tin* Company having b(‘(‘n consnltcMl 
at all ; and wlnni the ])lenipot(mtiary arrived at Madras, 
gr(^aJ was iIk' indignation of' the ])r<‘sident and council at 
finding themselves to all important intents supersech'd. 

(lisjnites which this conflicting authority engen- 
d(‘r(Ml w(‘re carri(‘d on with haughtimss on on(‘ sichi and 
obstinacy on tin; other; and jMahomed Ali was not long 
of perceiving tliat the (’(/m])any was not exactly the 
omni])otei't body he liad takf,*n them for, but really 
owned a snjjerior. Tlie consequence wns, that Sir John 
Jandsay and the nab<d> fornuul oik? party, and tin? pre- 
si(l(?nt and some of his council anotlu r, and that (pies- 
tions affecting the vital interests both were debated 
with all the rancour of personal animosity. The local 
gov<‘rnment at length gave w'ay ; and after supporting 
with their arms the nabob’s pretensions in Tanjore and 
the IVIarawars, actually pr(*ssed forward Avith a zeal e({ual 
to liis oAvn to the wanton conquest of the former country, 
an indej)ciident Hindoo state. They l)esieg(?d the capital, 
and on the 1/th September, 1773, carried it by surprise, 
took the rajah and his family prisoners, and translerred 
the kingdom to the nabob. 
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The affair, however, was not to end here. The 
directors at home were indignant at so flagrant a breach 
of justice, in which their interest was not consulted to 
any very tempting extent ; and they removed the pre- 
sident from his office, re-appointed Pigot (now Lord 
Pigot) in liis stead, and gave orders for the immediate 
restoration of the deposed rajah. The struggle with 
the nabob of course re-commenced, who used threats, 
artifices, and entreaties by turns, to jirevcnt a consum- 
mation whieli subverted the one grand project of his life. 
Some of tlie council sided witli liim, being bound to Ins 
interest by enormous (h.'bts ; others took part with tlie 
rajah ; and when Jjord Pigot r(‘turned from executing 
the orders of the directors in person, lie found a scene of 
anandiy wliich it is diffi(*ult to d(;scrib(;. Ilis arrange- 
inent, liowever, had becui so favourable for tlie Com- 
pany — inU’odueing a [lermanent Jlritisli force into 
Tanjorc’, subsisted ])y a large annual grant — that there 
was no pretext for disagreciiKuit ; Init on the next 
occasion that admitted of a difference of 0 |)inion, tlie 
president was in a minority, and the rest of the council, 
constituting themselves the government, actually put him 
into conllneinent, Avhere eventually he died. 

Wo must now turn our attention for a time to events 
of equal importance that were in progress in Pengal ; 
but in the first place it will be requisite to advert lO the 
effect which the English career in India produced u})on 
public o})inioii at home, and the reaction of that 
influence upon the constitution and fortunes of the 
Conqiany. 

The Company were now so well represented in Parlia- 
ment that it was impossible for any interference in their 
affairs to take place without its giving rise to ample dis- 
cussion ; but ill 17bt), al the ex})iration of an enactment 
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restrictin.iz; their dividends to ten per centum, they felt so 
riiuph anxiety on the g-rand question, by that time publicly 
agitated, — the contiiuiauee of their Indian sovereignty, — 
tliat they preferred negotiating with the ministers for a 
teiiijjorary arrangement. It was determined, tlierefore, 
tliat they sliould liold the territorial revenues for live years 
longer, jmying into the* exehe([uer 400, 000/. a year, or any 
smaller sum it might be requisite to fix ii])on so as to allow 
a dividend of ten ])er (*(‘ntum ; wliile tliey were at liberty to 
im*r<‘ase tlie dividemd to the extent of twelve and a liall' 
per eentiim if the revenues j permitted. A provision 
was also nnuh* IVn- adding to th(‘ loans to govea-nnunt 
alf(.T the pjiyment of tlndr simpl<‘ <*onti*aet debis and tin; 
reduction of their funded d(d.)t. This sliows that the 
nation were* still agog after the “treasures of India.” 
Tliey must have known that the Indian presi(h*ncies 
were fre(|uently unable to supjiort tluar forces otherwise 
than by downright robljery ; and tlu'y might have; con- 
sidered, that a country which had just conn' through tluj 
protracted horrors attending the downfall of the JVfalio- 
medan enqiire could not well be rich. Jhit iKiitlna’ in- 
formation nor rellection was of any avail. Thc‘y had 
seen individuals returuing home loaded with wealth, and 
imagined that if the Company collectively only managed 
their affairs as well they would enjoy the same good 
fortune. 

The directors on their part were not less unreasonable 
and the proj)rictors not less greedy. ])espatch after 
des])atch brought them intelligejice of the jioverty ul* 
their Indian governments, the increase of their debts, 
and the actual destitution of resources which stared lliem 
in the lace ; yet, with an extraordinary recklessness, they 
took advantage of the n went iict to raise the dividends, 
and in August, 1772, tliey w'- .- couqielb d to intimate to 
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tlic minister the necessity of tlicir being supported by a 
loan of at b'ast one niillloii. These financial difficulties 
brought their affairs to a crisis, and, in S[)ite of their 
reinonstrances, a radical change was made by rarliainent 
in the corjstitution of the Company. The (jualitication of 
a proj)ri(^lor to vote for the a[)pointment of a director 
was raised from /30()/. to 1,000/. Six of the directors 
were to go out of office annually. Tlie govern- 
ment of lleiigal, Hahar, and Orissa was vested in a 
governor-gemn’al with a salary of 25,000/. a year, and four 
members of council witli 8,000/. a year each ; and this 
government was rend(u*(‘d su])reme ovct the other [we- 
suhmeies. A high court of judicature was established 
at (Calcutta, consisting of a chief-justice with 8,000/. a 
^'('ar, ami three; other judges, with (),000/. a year, -all 
a]>pointe(l by llu' crowni. The first governor-general 
and council were nomiuat(‘d by Parliament for five 
years; after whudi the a])pointun;nt was to rest with the 
dirc'ctors under approbation of the crown. The whole of 
tin; Com])any’s jaditical, civil, military, and revenue 
correspomh'uce; w as to be laid before the ministry ; the 
goverjior-general, councillors, and judges were excluded 
from commercial pursuits ; and no ]>erson in the service 
either of the King or Company w as to receive presents. 
The operation of such enactments as ]*(;latcd to the home 
business had elfect from the 1st of October, 1773, and 
those relating to the foreign from the 1st of August, 
1774. 

In the year 1772, the ambition of the Emperor Shah 
Alum to take pt)ssession of his ancestral throne at Delhi, 
gave rise to one of the most tragic events in the history 
of India, but one which has been so variously represented 
by various writers, that the truth can hardly be obtained. 
It will be remembered that the head of the llohilla chiefs 
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held Delhi and the surrounding country ostensibly for 
tli(‘ fjill(‘n goveniineiit ; and it was against him the em- 
peror, in eoiijunetion with the JMahrattas, who had been 
hov(n*ing over the adjoining provinces with tlirec hundred 
tlioiisaiid Iiorse, and wliom he had eitlier called in, or who 
had come into tlie fray nncall(‘d-for, directed his arms. 
Die Jlohilla Avas of course overwhelnu'd ; but, after tiy- 
iiig- to oblain assistaucf' irom the Nalxd) of Oiub', and in 
vaiu, althougli a treaty liad been ent(‘rc‘d into for that 
purp()S(‘, li(* listeu(‘(l in desperation to overtun's now made 
to lilni by the JMalirattas. These nns(*rupulous (hipiaala- 
toi’s furn(‘d round at once upon tlieir latcj ally, and uiuhn* 
prc'lext of setdviiig ’/(‘slitution and redress for the lloliillas, 
followed him to his <*a])ital and seized his ])erson. They 
extortc'd from him a grant of the provinces of Korah and 
Allahabad, and tlu.m retired from the scene. Here Avcire 
two [iroviiK'es in the market, for no one seems to have 
thought for a moment of r(*storing tlunn to the emjiei'or: 
although, in point of fact, they were not delivered u]) at 
all to the jNIahrattas, but after these frc'ebooters had 
Avithdrawu pla<*ed under tlie pi-otectiou of the English liy 
the liujierial deputy. The Ihiglish, however, who were 
by this time the power whicli tuiaied tlie scale in every- 
thing, made no scrujih* of selling their aid to secure 
tlnun for the Nabob of Oude, nor atVer wards of assisting 
that prince to crush the Itohillas, and take ]K^sscssiou of 
their country. They even took advantage of the pretext 
of breach of faith on the ])art of the emperor, to deprive 
him of the twenty-six lakhs of rupees they liad hitherto 
paid him out of the revenues of Bengal. The sole ex- 
cuse for tills conduct — if it can be called one — was 
pecuniary necessity. The dewannee had turned out a 
failure ; new plans Avere only in progress for collecting 
the revenue in a more efficient manner ; and, in the mean 
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time, it was nocossaryto live — it was necessary to keep np 
an expensive establishment — it was necessaiy to maiiitain 
tliemselves as tlic first military power in India, or sink 
into the position of Ijanditti on that smaller scale which 
is neither safe nor respectable. The crime of the Ro- 
hillas was having* thrown themselves upon the mercy of 
the IMahrattas in a moment of imminent peril ; hut when 
that was over, they had repudiated tlic forced connection, 
actually joined tlieir forces to those of the Nabob and the 
haiglisli, and their country had in consecpience been over- 
run with fire and sword by their late allies. Such were 
the circumsfaiices under wdiich the united forces of Oude 
and the l^nglish presidency entered the Rohilla ten*itory, 
in January, 1774. On the 23rd a pitched battle decided 
the fortune of the war. 

The Rohillas, driven to desperation, exhibited the most 
heroical valour. Many of their chiefs, as the musketi'y 
roared, and the fiery rockets hissed through the air, ad- 
vanced alone, in a chivalrous s})irit which would have 
been I’ccorded with admiration by Froissart, and pitched 
llu'ir colours betweem the two armies to encouraga' their 
men to fidlow. But all was unavailing. The deadly fire 
of the bhiropeans carried tlie day; and the nabob, who 
liad held back during the fight, followed like a jackal 
after the lion and devoured the prey. It has been sought 
by tl le defend(M*s of Ifastiugs, then the Goventor-Cirene- 
ral, to palliate the horrors that followed, but the official 
letters on the subject are distinct. A part of the popula- 
tion were butcluu’ed in cold blood ; a part fled from the 
devoted country ; and the rest, wherever the devastation 
had si)read, remained cowering in terror or despair amidst 
the smoking ruins of their huts and villages. 

The supreme power recently conferred upon the Go- 
vernment of Bengal now brought them into collision with 
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that of Bombay ; and at any rate tlic affairs of the latter 
|)resi(l('n(*y assumed at this time sufficient iiuj)ortaiic(‘ to 
entitle them to be noticed in an abstract of history. The 
nominal sovereii>*n of the Mahrattas residiid, in the cha- 
racter’ of a state juippet, at Sattarah, lint tin* real ceiitn^ 
of poAver was the council, by Avhich, as we liave s(*eii, tin* 
ancient laws of tlie Hindoos surronnded their princes. 
The president of this council, called the IVshwa, was, 
accordiniL!; to usa^c*, a Brahmin ; and, by a not less regu- 
lar custom, lui liad sncceed(‘d in usur])ing tin* chief power 
of tln‘ >tate, anel rendering* his oilice* h(‘reditary in his 
family. Ills court was at Poonah, and he was as much 
tile king ol'tlu^ INIahrattas, as any on(‘ could be said fo bej 
of siitdi a congeries of banditti. At ])resent, howeiver, 
fhei’e was a. disputed siu’cession ; the council was divided 
against its lu'ad ; and tluj Hombay government, in order 
fo obtain [lossession of Salsette and Jhissein, Aidiich they 
with gr(‘at reason coveted, sided with tin; latter’. 

In 177(S, i]i(‘ arrival of a IVench ship, and the reception 
given ])y tlie Mahratfa council io a French mission addcaj 
bitterness to the disputes ; and at length a .British e'Xja*- 
ditiein Avas sent against Foejnah for tlie ostensible juirposc 
of backing their ally, the,* P<*shAva Bagoba. ^l lie army, 
consisting of four thousanel five hundred troops, arriv(‘d 
Avilhin sixteen miles of their d(,*stination ; and then, find- 
ing for the; first time an army to oppose them, and be.rng 
without horse to protejejt their baggage;*, and with only 
eighteen days’ provisienis, the*y commenced their re^treat 
Avith as little judgment as thew liael advajie!(*el. Tlu'y 
were pursue»l by the enemy, wiio eventually elietate^d a 
treaty, hy Avliich Rage;)ba Avas giAmi up to the-ir mercy, all 
recent aerpiisitions of tlie invaelers restoreel, .riid Ia* o 
F nglish hostages placed in their hands, llagoba, how- 
eve*r, soon after made his esca'pc Mid r(*joineel the English 
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at Surat ; and the treaty being repudiated by the Supreme 
Government, the wnr was renewed, and tlic Bombay 
army being recruited from Bengal and Madras, the cam- 
paign terminated in the Englisli extending their posses- 
sions to some distJince along tlie coast and in tlie direction 
of Poonah. 

The position of tlic Bnglisli in India, it will be noted, 
was by this time entirely changed. Tlujy had at first 
been stor(‘-keep(‘rs on the coasts of tlie Peninsula and 
Ihmgal ; then zemindars, or landholders, at Calcutta ; and 
in the (varnatic possc'ssors of territory in jaghire, or ro- 
callablcj gift, from the sovereign. They had subsequently 
become dewan for the castcuui provinces, with all the 
powers of government which belonged to the collection 
of the iH^veuue, and ])ayiug into the imperial treasury a 
fixed Slim out of the amount. Now in the supreme ])rc- 
sidency they were masters, wdthojit even the afiectalion 
of alh, ‘glance to the Mogul ; in the Caimatic the nominal 
prince was a tool in their hands; and on the western 
coast, while interfering in the IVIahratta dis])utes as a 
pretext for war, they wore in reality con([ucring territory 
as an independent power. 

In 1778, intelligence reached India of a new war be- 
tween France and England ; but this w as no longer a 
circumstance of any inijiortance. One by one the French 
posts fell before tlie English arms, and Pondiclic.Ty was 
a second time taken and dismantled. The capture of 
Mahe, however, — their last little settlement — had impor- 
tant consequences , for, being in some degree under the 
protection of the ruler of Mysore, it filled the measure of 
that prince's resentment, already provoked by the breach of 
treaties. His troops were in fact officered by French- 
men, who, ‘doubtless, added their wrath to his ; and the 
result was, that Hyder entered into a league with the 
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Mahrattas und tlio Nizam, and in July, 1780, invaded the 
Carnatic at tlje licad of an army of a Imndred thousand 
men, comi)rising twenty thousand infantry in regular bat- 
talions mostly commanded by Europeans, thirty thousand 
cavali-y, one hundred ])ioces of cannon managed by Eu- 
ropeans, and a small body of Frenchmen. 

At*t(*r (h.'vastating a great 2 )art of the ])rovince, ITyder 
a]>})ear(;d, with tbe main body of his army, before Arcot 
the ee.pital on tlui 2()th of August; while a detachnumt of 
his troops was ready to fall ujxm tin? sontlu'rn Circars, 
and the north(‘rn were threateiKMl by the Mahrattas from 
nierar. On tin* Malabar coast he had united some of his 
f(>i’c(*s with llios(‘ of th(‘ Nairs, and the British possessions 
throughout the whole of the Peninsula were thus in 
dang('r at the same moment ; while it was understood that 
a naval and military armament from France might be ex- 
])ected immediately. In the mean time the treasury of 
tlie presid(‘ncy was empty ; the troops of tluj nabob were 
deserting every day for want of j^ay ; and tlie only other 
resource, the Bajah of Tanjore, had been reduced to abso- 
lute indigence by the aiuus of the one, and the tyrannous 
exactions of the other. The available army of Madras 
amounted to livci tliousand two huudr(*d and nine men, 
comprising one thousand four hundred and eighty-one 
European infantry, two hundred and ninety-four artil- 
lery, three thousand four hundnjd and thirty-four sci)oys, 
thirty-two held pieces, four heavy cannon, and five 
mortars ; and Colonel .Baillie, with a detachment of one 
hundred and hfty Europeans ainl two thousand se]K)ys, 
was called in from Guntoor. 

The camp was determined to be formed at Conjeveram, 
and thill ter Ilyder, with his son Tijjj^oo, hast ened to meet 
the Britisli. Colonel Bailli(fs detachment in vain 
attem 2 it(?d to join, although ruited by a force from the 

Q 
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main body. The wliole might of the Hindoo army was 
brought against them, and on tlic 9th of Se|)feud)er, after 
performing prodigies of valour, in which sepoys and 
Thiropeansdistinguislicd tliemselvcs alike, they were either 
ditto pieces or taken jirisoner to a man. Tlieir devoted 
gallantry, in all probability, sjived Madras, for Hyder, 
instead of following the main body of the army, which 
immediately cominericcd its retreat, proceeded to renew 
the siege of Arcot. 

Sir Eyre Coote at length arrived with reinforcements 
from Ih3ngal, but the whole army amounted only to 
seven thousand men, of whom no more than one thou- 
sand seven hundred were Enroj)eans. This little force, 
however, ottered battle, find in vain, to the immense 
army of Ilyder till the 1st of July, when the Sultan 
abandoned his usual tactics and met the English in the 
field on their road to Cuddalore. He was defeat(;d, and 
retiri'd in confusion to concentrate his fo]*c(‘s upon Ar(*o1. 
in some other aidions of less note the Ihiglish, even 
wlum successful, suttV'red so si'verely that on retiring into 
caiitonmeuts for tlui I’jiiiiy season tluy had lost one-third 
of their little army. 

On the 22nd of June, 1781, Lord Macartney arrived 
at Madras as governor and president at Eort St. George ; 
and after in vain attempting, both with Hyder and tlie 
Mahrattas, to negotiate ])eace, he sent an ex)>cdition 
against Negapatam, the fall of which was followed by 
that of the otlier Dutch possessions both on the coast 
and in Ceylon. 

In the following February an English fleet landed one 
thousand men at Calicut, and a French fleet two thou- 
sand men at Porto Novo. On the 12th of April an 
indecisive engagement took place between the two fleets ; 
and a very gallant one, but without important results, on 
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tlic* 31st of August. The intelligence had previously 
arrived of a separate treaty of peace having been made 
by the Supreme Government of Bengal with the Mah- 
rattas ; but Ilyder, after amusing the English for a time, 
persevered in the war, till Madras exiierienced all the 
horrors of famine ; and Sir Eyre Coote having sailed for 
Bengal in bad health, General Stuart succeeded to the 
command of the army with provisions only for a few 
day s, and with pay six months in arrears. Ti])poo, the son 
and successor of Ilyder, was s])eedily at the head of his 
army, and took the field in December with nine hundred 
lMiroj)eans, two hundred and fifty Topasses, two thousand 
J^'rericli sepoys, and many scores of thousands of My- 
soreans ; while the force which the British had now to 
oppose to him amounted only to two thousand nine hun- 
dred and forty-five bhiropeans and el(‘ven thousand five 
hundred and forty-five Indians. Tippoo, however, was 
rr‘c:illed into INIysore by the succ(*sses of tlie Jhiglish 
reinforcement which had landed at Calicut, and after he 
had recaptured tlnur accpiisitions and forced them to 
surrender, tlie news of peace between France and 
England detaclied liis French allies; and on the 11th 
March, 1784, he himself signed a treaty with the English 
drawn up on the principle of mutual restoration of 
conquests. 


Q 
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CHAPTER ITT. 

FROM 1784 TO THE END OF THE MAIIRATTA WAR IN 1805. 

On the Bombay side tlio Maliratta war was recom- 
menced by tbe English in 17 (S 1 witJi some spirit, but 
only partial success. The Supreme Government was 
desirous of peace, and sent the terms tlicy proposed to 
the Nizam, the Peshwa, Sindia, and the Poonah 
ministers; but still they were desirous that hostilities 
should not be relaxed till an answer was obtained. The 
army accordingly advanced to the reduction of Bassein, 
which they forced to yield at discretion, and marclied 
the ghauts towards the Maliratta capital. Here they 
received a definitive answer declining the proposals, — for, 
in fact, a confederacy was at that moment negotiating 
among all the principal powers both of the Deccan and 
Central India against the English ; and finding their 
position untenable, they marched back again, harassed 
by the Mahratta troops hanging on their rear. 
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On tlie Bengal side of the Malirattas, also, the contest 
was carried on and with better effect. Tlie princij)al 
Maliratta powers in Central India w^ere the Gaekw^ars in 
Gnzerat, wdio, being adherents of Ragoba, were for the 
])resent allies of the Knglisli ; to the eastward of his 
territory, Ilolkar ; more eastward still the Rajah of 
Rerar ; and, extending to the north and north-east, 
the dominions of Sindia. In 1780 the war had been 
carried into Sindia’s country by Captain Popham, who 
p(n*formed, with a very small force*, the imigniticent 
(‘xploit of capturing the fortress of Gwalior; and now 
a ieat as n ‘markable saved the Ib*itish force when in 
utter e\tr(‘mity, hemmed in on all sid(.‘s, and their su])- 
plies cut off by a large army. This was the surj)rise of 
Sindla’s camp iu the nightthiic, terminating in the flight 
of' lli(.‘ enemy and the capture of guns, elephants, and 
ammunition. Still, the English troops, although able to 
maintain their position, were too few to follow^ ii]) this 
siK'cess, or even to intimidate Ilolkar, the neighbour of 
Simlia on the Rom))ay side, from marching against that 
pr(,‘si(h'ncy ; but the want of supplies was sev(?rely felt by 
their o})ponents as well as themselves, and this eventually 
led to a treaty of peace. This treaty with Sindia paved 
the way for a general j)eace with the Mahrattas, on 
the ITth of ]\ray, 1781, negotiated ])y the Bengal govern- 
ment on very humiliating terms lor the English, who 
agreed to give up all their compicsts, even liaroaeh and 
Bassein. 

A singular eircumstance now occurred which exhibits 
the prodigious pitch of audacity at which the English 
liad arrived. A tri])utc had been imposed upon a native 
prince, the Rajah of Benares, a large and important 
dependency of Oude, the legality of which was disputed 
and its payment delayed, h w^as nothing new that the 
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Bengal government, in desperation for want of funds, 
and tlie pay of tlie troops many months in arrcar, should 
insist upon having the money, right or wrong; hut 
instead of sending, as usual, an army to collect it, 
Hastings, the Governor-General, thought fit to proceed 
in person to the ancient and populous capital, as it may 
be termed, of the Hindoo religion, with a few hundred 
troops more for a retinue than protection, and there he 
very coolly put the prince under arrest. The consequence 
was that the citizens rose up like one man, and mas- 
sacred at a blow two companies of sepoys who guarded 
the prisoner ; while Mr. Hastings, under cover of the 
night, made his retreat to Chunar. The end of this 
affair was that the rajali was deposed, and his successor 
reduced to a state of absolute subserviency to the Com- 
pany. Hastings, however, gained nothing but odium by 
the adventure, for the treasure found, amounting to a 
considerable sum, notwithstanding his remonstrances, 
was confiscated by the troops, both officers and men, 
for their own behoof. 

It is only necessary to mention here that a change was 
introduced into the constitution of the East India Com- 
pany in 1784, including the establishment of a Board of 
Control. Such alterations, together with the alleged 
crimes of Hastings, and the various disputes of the 
presidential governments, will be alluded to more spe- 
cially in another place, the present being a Book of 
action, in which it is attempted to track the movement 
of British power in India. 

It has been seen that the English owed their advance- 
ment in eastern India to the divisions among the native 
princes, and their utter inability to depend upon the aid 
of each other ; and in the south this fatal disorganization 
was still more obvious. The Mahomedan Nizam, for- 
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inerly a viceroy of the Mog'ul governiiient, was then in 
the initht of two powers, tlie Malirattas on one liand 
and the Prince of jMysore on the other, wlio were 
also irreconcilable enemies of each other; while tlie 
Ihiglish, on the east at jNfadras and on the west at 
Bombay, were ready to fling llieir Aveight into whicliever 
scab; tlieir own interest might dictate. The IMahrattas 
had felt too fre(pi(*utly tlie arms of tliese formidable 
srrangei-s to plume themselves too much even on the late 
fnaity ; the Xizam d<‘pended mainly njion them for 
protection from the two other powers ; and Tippoo alone, 
conscious of his own resonrc(‘S, and his dominions stretch- 
ing almost to llie extiannity of the Peninsnla, pursin^d his 
own scliemes Avithont flair or h(‘sitation. 11 is proceedings 
among tln^ little state's to tin? sontli of his dominions were 
not long in oxi iting the displeasure of the Ihiglish ; a.nd 
the Avar which the Supreme (jiovernment ddermim'd 
ujion Avaging was only d(‘Iayed foi* a time by the; jiaciflo 
policy ol* the President of JMaelras. All things at length 
Avere naidy. An alliance against jMysore was foianed 
with lilth.' ditlicnlty b\ the Knglish with the Aizam and the 
Mahratias; and, in 17IJ0, the Madras army, with hardly 
any <)j)position, forceel a chain of jiosts within the 
enemy’s cmintry, and thus coiu'entrated itself at Coim- 
batore. All the gains, hoAvewer, Avere immediately lost, 
and the camjiaigii closed Avitliout effect ; although, on the 
other side of the Peninsula, the Bombay force's took pos- 
session Avithout difficulty of the Avhole of Tippoo’s j)os- 
sessions on the Malabar coast. 

The nexi canqiaigri Avas undertaken by the Governor- 
General, Lord CornAvallis, in person, and it Avas signalized 
almost at the outset by the gallant capture of Bangalore 
on the 21st of March, 1791. It Avas tlien intended to 
proceed to the siege of i i:igapatani, the cajiital of 
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Mysore, and the Bombay general, Abercromby, was 
ordered to join liis force for tlie purpose. The junction, 
however, was not effected, altliough both armies had 
approaclied to within a short distance of the place of 
attack. 'J'lie total failure of carriage and every other 
apj)liance necessary for war, comjjelled CoriiAvallis to fall 
back u})on Bangalore. 

Tlie Nizam’s forces, in the mean time, had done some- 
thing, altliough not much, to show that lieAvas in earnest; 
the Mahrattas, under one of the Poonah chi(ds,had wrested 
a valuable country from Tippoo ; and tJie English army, 
receiving an abundant store of supplies and money from 
Madras, commenced a scries of opijrations in the autumn 
of 1791, Avhich, altliough forming merely a line of com- 
munication for tli(3 ultimate business of the war, contri- 
buted greatly to its success by raising still higluu* the 
character of the nation for the most daring valour. The 
posts of the enemy they attacked Averc perched on those 
inouiitaiii rocks Avhich form the fortresses of the Indian 
chiefs, and Avhere the fortifications of men s(‘em mei’ely a 
completion of the defences of nature. One of these, 
Savendroog, or the Fort of Death, rising grimly amidst 
a congeries of hills and noxious woods, expired so pesti- 
lential a breath against its enemies, that Tippoo chuckled 
with savage joy when he heard of the siege, at which one 
half, he said, of the English army would be destroyed by 
sickness and the other by the sword. A breach, Iioav- 
ever, was made in the Avails in three days, and the 
storming party, scrambling up the dreadful rock, poured 
upon the point of attack, Avhilc the band of the 52nd 
regiment beloAV })hiyed “ i?/7Vew,9, strike home ! '* Success 
was doubtful for a moment, as the garrison SAvarmed 
doAvn to drive the invaders OA^er the precipice ; but 
nothing could withstand the impetus of the latter. They 
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entered barrier after barrier, side by side with its de- 
fenders, some of w'lioni fled, some died in harness, and 
some were driven over the perpendicular rocks. 

The siege of Seringapatam, liowever, was at once the 
])rineipal and tlic closing event of the war; and Lord 
Cornwallis is allowx^d by military authorities to have 
exhi])ited consummate skill in his arrangements for this 
undertaking. Tlui fortress is situated in the w'(*stern 
angle of an island in tlie Cavery, about four miles long 
and a mile and a half broad ; and on the nortli side of 
th(^ river, betwx^eu it and tin; strong and j)rickly hedge 
w liicli, as is usual in India, formed the outcu* and distant 
rampart, Ti ]»])00 lay encamped, with tivci thousand 
cavalry and fifty thousand infantry. This enclosure, 
})esi(h's its natural strength, was defemded by six large 
redoubts, and a numerous held train of artillery ; 
while lieyond it the island with its redoulds, batteries, 
and entrenchmemts, and ])eyoml that again tlui Ibr- 
Iress, ortbred, it might seem, a secure retreat for the 
army if beaten from the outworks. The Madras army 
was alojie in the attack (although the forces of the 
jNizain and those of one of the Mahratta chiefs were 
close in the rear), for the Jlombay troops could not join 
in time. In the night of the 6th of February, 1792, the 
INIysore liinjs were stormed in throe columns, and carried 
after a determined resistance ; the centre column under 
Lord Cornwallis in person j)enetrating into the island. 
On the 8th the enemy were all driven into the fort; on 
the IGth tiie Bombay army joiiuMl ; and on the 24th, to 
the great disappointment of the troops, it w as announced 
that a treaty of peace was concluded with Tippoo. 
The terms were, that he shoidd cede one half of his 
territories to the allies, pay three crores and thirty lakhs 
of rupees, and give up his three eldest sons as hostages. 
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It is pleasant to pause for an instant in this headlong 
narrative of’l)loo(l, to note tliat the pain felt in the Jiareiu 
on parting with the two youngest boys, of eiglit and ten 
years of age, occasioned some delay. When at length the 
guard of liouour which attended tliem had arrived at Lord 
Cornwallis’s tent, and the hostages descended from the 
elephants, tJie British chief w^as told by the liead vakeel 
in ])rcscnting tlieiii, tliat “they must now look iij) to liini 
as a father and wlien his lordsliip answered kindly, tlie 
sudden briglitness which rose into the faces of the boys, 
in the midst of the grave dignity of oriental decorum, 
moved witli compassion even spectators whose hands 
were yet moist with blood. 

This victory may serve to mark the ])eriod when the 
con([uest of India was no longer tlie l)usiness of a com- 
pany of mercliants, sometinu's assisted by the Coverment 
with troops, and som< times left to their own resources. 
The Britisli (^rowu liad now virtually taken up the 
gaim.' ; its own odicer was at the head of the Indian 
dominions ; and while* stimulating the (k)m])any to go on 
in its (*areer (wen to the verge of bankruptcy, it assisted 
them with funds when these were absolutely necessary. 

After the ])eace witli Tippoo, the Mahrattas were not 
long of pouncing upon their late ally, the Nizam ; and 
the system of that extraordinary people never sntfm-ed 
them to be at any loss for a pretext for war. When 
they first rose u]) against the Mogul government, in the 
coml)ined character of freebooters and insurgents, they 
were in the habit of im])Osing a chout upon all the 
countries they spared, and this came to be fixed at onc- 
fourtli part of the revenue. The chout, however, was 
rarely paid, except when collected by an army, and even 
then it w^as easy to disagree and fight about the amount. 
The Nizam had been a defaulter for some years, and he 
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pro])Rbly flattered liimself that, by means of liis Euro- 
;i]]iaiiee, lie niiulit g-et rid of the tax altogether; 
but, Mhen threatened by the Mahrattas, the English, 
Avho wer(‘ now oovoriu'd by the paeifle jioliey of Sir John 
Shore, refused to interfere, and the eonse([n(‘nee was a 
brief >var, from whieh he eseapiul only by aeknowledging 
Ills former debts, ineurriiii;* new ones, and giviiii^ nj) both 
money and territory to a eonsidt'rable amount. This 
sickened the Nizam of the Eritish allianeo ; he sc'iit 
away their troops who lived upon him in ])(‘aee and 
would not aid him in war; and he in(‘reas(‘d his standing 
forc(\ conimandetl by iM'ench oflieers, to an ext cm t Avhieh 
ex(*it('d the jealousy of th(.‘ ^ov erniiunt ol* Madras. Such 
eondiK't was the more* irritatim*-, as his debt to the 
.!hn;lish was growing lu'avier (;v(*ry day, and from his 
tyranny and niisgovernment every day more hopeless. 
Even at this com])aratively (‘arly ])eriod of our Indian 
<lomijiation, the eruelfy and iinpoliew w’ere manifest of 
our int(‘rference with native* gov(‘niments in any way 
short of eiitiri; subversion. Jb)th tlie (^irnatie and Oudo 
were ruiiP'd liy our support of tin? Erinee ; for our 
alliauce was witii him, not witli tin*. People, and ex- 
actions, which b(‘fore ^vere limit(‘d by his feai’s, now 
became as unbounded as the united ))ower of himself and 
his iMiroja'an allies. Of Oude a disputed succ(‘Ssion 
gave the bhiglish more bold than (jver ; and in the 
beginning of 1798 a new nabob was a])point(‘d by their 
influence, who paid dearly both in purse and liberty for 
his elevation. 

The NTzam’s affairs were bettered for a time by a 
disputed succession at Poonah, some of tlic Mahratta 
chiefs thinking it expedient to court his favour, — but 
wdieii fears of a new w’ar with Tippoo induced the 
English to insist upon his chooi-ing between the French 
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and them, he did not liesitatc to abandon liis officers, 
who were arrested and delivered up to their rivals. 
Tippoo was Miid(*rstood to be negotiating with France, 
and as tlie Enr()])('an war between that country and 
England was now at its height, tlie Ciovernor-Gencral 
was proportionably aharmed. The Mysorean sultan, 
hoAvever, would jdead guilty to no hostile intentions; and 
after demanding in vain the surrender of his French 
officers, the (Mission of his maritime coast, and various 
other su])missions, the English at length determined 
upon taking the initiative in a war which they ftdt 
or feigned to be inevitable, and marched against this 
ruined prince, so lately despoiled of half his dominions, 
the most complete and ])owerful army they had ever yet 
sent to the held in India. 

At Velore the forces mustered at least thirty-three 
thousand men, including four tlioiisand three hundred 
and eighty-one Euroj)eans, two tliousand six hundred 
and thirty-five cavalry, and the whole of the British 
detachment serving with the Nizam, six thousand five 
hundred strong. At Cannanore, on the western coast, 
the troops numbered six thousand four hundred and 
twenty, including one thousand six hundred and seven- 
teen Europeans ; and a considerable additional force was 
ordered to join the comm ander-in-chief from the southern 
Carnatic and Mysore. Tippoo endeavoured to stoj) the 
march of the Bombay detachment under General 
Stewart, but without success ; and he then hastened to 
encounter the lAiain body of the army, and sustained a 
signal defeat at Malvilly, on the 27th of March, 1799. 
His purpose now was to hang u])on their rear on their 
further inarch to 8eringapatain, and watch a favourable 
opportunity for engaging. But he was again disap- 
pointed. The British army crossed the Cavery at Sosilla, 
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while Tippoo was looking' for them in another direction. 
The unfortunate prince was disheartened by these rc- 
]>eated disasters ; he received the last as an omen of his 
fate ; and he and his friends proceeded to the capital, not 
ho))ing- for life, but determined to die, and bathed in 
tears. Tsor was the presentiment vain. The siege of 
Scringa})atam was commenced, and notwithstanding 
some vain attempts at negotiation made by the Sultan, 
the united army (for the Bombay forces had now joined), 
suc(*ee(led in effecting an imperfect breacli on the western 
angle of the fort, and on the 4th of IMay the assault took 
j)lace. 'fho time chosen was the heat of the day ; and 
the uH'u issuing from the trenches at an hour when both 
war and Inisiness are susprunled in all intertropical coun- 
tri(‘S, moved und(‘r a tnunendous fire through the wide 
and rocky jiver, and stormed the hardly })racticable 
breach in tlui face of a host of enemies. 

T]i(‘ British flag was soon ]dant(‘d on the summit of 
the breach; but the daring adventunu’s had y(?t a deep 
ditch to cross bet\v(;en the outer and inma* ramj)aj ts, and 
every inch of their »ay was disput('d by tin? garrison, 
among mIioiu the prince fought and fired like a common 
soldier. Tlie Mysoreans at length })roke and fled ; a 
portion of tlie assailants gained the inner fort ; aiid 
Tip])oo, in attempting to enter, was cjjtangled among a 
crowd of fugitives from within and without who blocked 
up the gateway, and brought down by a chaiicf; shot. A 
British soldier, in passing, clutched his glitb’ring sword- 
belt, and the Sidtan, writhing up, made a cut at him with 
his sword, whereupon the man shot him d(‘ad upon the 
spot. Thus fell a prince to wdiom, under more favourable 
circumsiances, might have be(‘n awarded the 2 >raisos of 
History. His dominions, at their late partition, were 
found in a better condition tha.:: any state in India, not 
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excepting the Company’s possessions. Severe even to 
cruelty, lie was yet bciloved to entliiisiasm by his friends 
and dependents ; and his personal courage was only neu- 
tralized by the sloth, luxury, and blind favouritism which 
in so many cases jirove the destruction of an eastern 
tyrant. 

The enormous wealth attributed to Tippoo was found 
to amount only to 640,000/. in money, and 360,000/. in 
jewels, which was distributed to the conquering army. 
His remaining dominions were unequally ajiportioned 
among the three allied powers, so as to leave the English 
an uninterrupted territory from the Company’s pos- 
sessions on the western coast to those on the Malabar 
coast, and to ])lacc in their hands Seringapatam and 
other places of strength. But in order to preserve 
app('aranc('s, a portion of Mysore; Proper was reserved as 
a rajahship for a des<-endant of the ancient kings of the 
country ; although care was taken that this new state 
should be; firmly wedehnl to the protactioR of the Com- 
pany, and surroumhul by their ilominions. Having 
settled this point satisfactorily, the English entered into 
a still firmer alliance; with the Nizam, whose country 
scrv(;d as a barrier between them and the Mahrattas ; 
and actually contrived to obtain from him, in lieu of a 
subsidy for the; maintenance of troops, the whole of his 
share of the Mysorean territory whetlier acquired now 
or by the partition of 1792. They olfered an alliance, 
also, to the Peshwa ; but that prince, so far from accept- 
ing it, declined receiving the share allotted to him of 
Tippoo ’s spoil, which was accordingly divided between 
them and the Nizam. 

The eastern ])residency continued still to be disturbed 
by the affairs of Oude. In 1799 the unsuccessful candi- 
date for the throne, who lived at Benares, under a sort 
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of li()nonral)le siirvcillaiico, one day in a transjiort of 
])assioii made a blow witli his sword at tlie 15rili:sli 
resident, and his attendants th(‘reforo murdered that 
g(‘ntleman and several others. The (‘x-vizier lied, and 
mustered an army of several thousand men; but after 
some partial eonlliets with the British he Avas betrayed 
into their hands — the old story ! — by a native priiiee. 
3diis outbreak occasioned so much alarm in Oude that 
the (jovernor-General thoufvht it a favourable op])or- 
tunity for obtaiiiinii^ a furtlier slum^ of j)OW(‘r in that state, 
by the institution of an increased and permanent British 
force. 3'he rci^aiine; nnbob, how(wer, was I'ostive ; and 
it was d(‘termim‘d, since no treaty could be obtained, 
sim|)ly to send the troo])s and demand the su))sidy ; 
Avhen the prince; smhhndy announced Ids intention of 
resiii’iiinii; tin; (*ares of e;ov(‘rnm(;nt. This was all tin* “-o- 
vernor wanted, and more than he had hopcwl ; but a, trilling- 
misconce.'ption arose In’tween the two pai-fn's, — tin* nabob 
intending to resign in favour of his son, and the governor 
urging that it was his dutv to resign in (iivour of the 
(\)mj)aiiy ! In vain rln; j)rin(*e r(*mind(;d his Pj-oteetor 
that tlie crown had beam in his family i'or a hundred 
years; and at length Avlnni In; found I’eanonstrance was 
of no avail, he gave up the ideal of resignation, elisbaneleal 
liis own troops, rexadveMl those of the; English instead, 
and paiel slowly and grudgingly the; subsidy. This slow- 
ness was inconvenient. Tlie cedlection of the* necessary 
revenue must no longer be leTt in tlie uncertainty inse- 
})arablc Irenii its remaining in such incompe;tent hands ; 
and it was camsidereel fitting that the nabol) shoulel make 
a cession oi nearly two-thirds of liis dominions, so that 
the sum might be e;olle;ct(*d by those for whom it was 
destineel. T he struggles e)f the royal puppet Avere 
unavailing; and when he end< avoureel to stipulate for 
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tlie independent government of the remaining part of the 
territory, lie was told distinctly that it must be under the 
military government of the English, as well as the rest. 
His last stipulation, and the only one agreed to, was, that 
he might he permitted to revert to the })lan of resigna- 
tion, place his son on the mock miisnud, and set out him- 
self on a pilgrimage, so that he might not be subjected to 
the shame of showing his face to the p(iOj)le. 

Tliere is no doubt that before these arbitrary proceed- 
ings were resorted to the country was in a state of 
absolute ruin, and we have already explained the cause — 
the interference of the British by their selfish luit sin- 
gularly impolitic treaties; a cause; which reinaiiis in 
full operation in various other parts of India up to the 
prc'seut (lay. It may be urged in favour of Lord 
\Vell(;sley, who was theui the Ciovernor-Chmeral, that he 
did not make but find the connection which existed wdth 
Oude; and that it was above all things his duty, ev(?n for 
the sake of the depciident states themselves, to strengthen 
tin; hands of the English against the forinidable power of 
the Mahrattas. 

At this time (in the year 1802) the IVabob of Fur- 
ruckabad, a small state on the north-western frontier of 
Oude, and dependent upon it, was deposed on a similar 
principle, although with a dilferent pretext, and his 
dominions lakeii p(jss(.'ssiou of by the Englisin These 
]>roceedings gave rise to some insuhordination among 
the zemindars, wdio were duly punished by a military 
force. 

In 1800 the Nabob of Surat, who had fallen into 
arrears with the Ihigllsh, was deposed with so little 
trouble or ceremony that it is unnecessary to dw^ell upon 
the circumstance here ; and in the follow ing year the 
Bajah of Tan j ore shared the same fate. The Nabob of 
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Arp ot liad ])ecn so long tlic oroatiiro of tlioir sutfonuioe 
that tie only wonder is his having lieen allo\v(‘d so long 
to enjoy and niisnninage the powers of goverinneiit . 
JJis tinny however, was now come ; and it so hap])en(Ml 
tliat the lil’e of tlio individual ihtni holding tin? dignity 
was cut short ))V diseasiy at lu'arly the same moment 
wlnm hr. was deposc'd from tlie sovereignty. 

It will |)erliaj)s hi? sulliciently clear to I he intelligent 
r(‘ader, v>illn)nt liirther illnstralion, that these and otina' 
siinllai’ mea-nn s of tln^ Ihiglisli ai*(‘ ([nit(‘ nnsnsc(‘ptihl(? 
of defmioiy except on th(‘ score of political m'cessity^ 
I laving onc(‘ hcon fondl'd inlo collision with tin' native 
ji'iucrsiii llengal. and si'dnci'd into it in lh(‘ Piminsula 
hv I heir rivalry with lln‘ I'reneh, th(‘y were no longm* in 
a position to a<*t njion abstract princi jili's. '^fheir ju’o- 
grcss may liaM' Ix'eii a('(‘(‘l(?rat(Ml oi’ ladarded hy tin? 
eha^■;.c^''l• of individual governors, Imt it was (‘{*rta,in. In 
the convid<e(l stat(‘ of India tiny conld no more rmnaiii 
safely ajnl steadily as the diwvan of .nengal than as a 
/emindar niider tin; nahoh. ^riieir single? chance? of 
e'xisteiice w as in the- onwai’d niovennent ; ai»d it is oidy 
t(» 1)0 lamented that since; they wen'e* undi?r this fatality, 
their motions, owing at once to the; je‘ah)nsi(‘s e^f the 
nation at honn* and their own d(‘ferem*e; to ap[)e;irane*e‘s^ 
weM’c 1 hronghont so inde‘cisiv(‘ anel cor i radie*tory. '^fo with- 
ilraw' from a se'eme* iii w hiedi they found they coidd an’ive? 
at greatness only through hlood ami ra])ine w<mld have 
heaui we'll ; to eledermine to give* pe‘a.ee to India, hy e*sta])- 
lishing oil the ruins of tin; JMeigo.l de'S|)otism a jnst and 
paternal government, wouhl jierliaps have; heeii lietter; 
hut to elo, as was the* plan tiny adopted, iie'ithei’ one; nor 
other was to prolong the? anar(*hy of the nnno'jipy ceinn- 
tiy, ami throw' arounel their or. u pro(?eedings an air of 
re'pidsive se^Hslines-:, 
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At tlic bcL^iTiTiino* of tlie century, it Imd at length 
become their policy, as we liave seen, witli regard to a 
certain class of native potentates, to depose the sovereign 
from the exercise of every kind of authority, while retain- 
ing him in tlie cliaracter of a titled j)ensioner upon their 
bounty ; but with anotlier class they were satisfied with 
the military ])Ower, leaving the ])rinces to mismanage the 
government and oppress the people as they thought 
proper. The Nizam was ali*eady in this st;ite of mingled 
bondage and iiuh'pendcmce ; and a civil war which now 
broke out among the Mahrattas seemed to offer a 
favourable opportunity for extending the system to the 
dominions both of the Peshwa and Sindia. The negotia- 
tion, however, failed ; till Holkar, the bc'lligerent chief, 
presented liimself with a large army in the vicinity of 
Poonah, and was met by that of Siudia, osteiisi])ly on 
the part of the Peshwa, but r(‘ally on his own. 4'hc 
nominal head of the nation now saw clearly that wlncli- 
cver side gained he, without tin? assistance of the 
Pnglish, was lost; and he at once came into the plans of 
tlie (lovernor-deneral, snbsiilizing permanently a large 
Pritish force, and ceding territory for its support. The 
treaty to this elfect, which ha<l important consc'qiHuices, 
is known in history as the Treaty of Passein, Avhere it 
was eventually concluded. The battle v\ as fought, and 
won by Holkar ; and the Peshwa, flying to the fortress of 
Mhar, was held to have abdicated, and the compiering 
chief setup a new sovereign at Poonah and administered 
affairs in his name. 

After some vain attempts to bring Sindia into the 
same kind of alliance, the English prejiared to reinstate 
the Peshwa, and a considerable army was concentrated 
at Hurryhiir, on the iNtysore frontier, fi*om which a large 
detachment, under the command of General Wellesley, 
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proceediniL^ to Pooiuili conducted tlio |)vinc(i in ])('acofiil 
tnmni>L into Ids capital on tlic 7t]i of iMay, 1(S()3. 

Siinlia ])ein«; still not only obdurato, but exhibiting* 
evidences of a liostih* alliance m itb the Itajah of Ihaar, 
'war was noM* det(‘rndned upon with the only fonnidable 
foes reinaininii,-, the ]\rahrafta chiefs, and pi*eparations 
Averci iinuhi u])on a scale hitherto unatteiiipted by the 
Jmiil;Tis1i in India. Its chied* obj(M*ts Mere to coiupier the 
dondTUons of Sindia hetw(‘en tin* (jiani»*es and Jumna ; to 
ol)taiu possosion ot* the iNEoi^urs p(‘rson and his nominal 
authority, Mhich still remaim‘d in the hands of the IMah- 
ratta cldcfs since th(i Itohilla ^var; and to establish 
securely as su])sidiary stat(‘s tlu? i;*overnm(‘uts of the 
?s"i/.am, the Ih'slnva, and (.la(‘kwar. 

'rh(‘ nortln'rn army, umhn* (i('m*ral Lake, niarc]i(?d 
from (JaM'iipore on the 7th of Au^mst. Tludr first suc- 
<*ess was tli(‘ eaptnr(‘ of tin* fort of AIiy,*hur, undei* 
circumstances of dilbeuity M'hicli woidd liav(' amonntefl 
to ini[)()ssibility with any other than Ih’itisli troops. This 
plac(‘ Mas tin* I'osidema^ of l^erron one of the I'reueh 

^•encrals of Sindia ; mIio in a days aft(M* quitted tin? 

s(‘rvice in disi^ust, but m it bout any circumstance of 

dislion )nr. On tlu' 4th of S(*ptcniber a Freiudi oHicer 

attacked live coinpani(*s of English s(q)oys and compelhul 
them to capitulate ; l)ut the next alh.ir of ini|)ortan<*e Mas 
a field battle fought on the 1 I th n(*ar l)(‘lhi, in which tln^ 
IMahrattas, comma ikUmI by a Frencdi general, Mere 
vanquished and jmt to flight. ddie result of tlds Mas, 
that in a, f(?\v days after tlic geooi’Rl ^nd some other 
olflcers of the same nation surrendered, and General 
Jiuke then Mudted u})on the now aged emperor, ►Shall 
Alum, Mith many professions of deUverirtfj him from his 
foreign thrall, — professions wldch Mere shortly after ful- 
filled by making him the nominal sovereign of the city 

ii 2 
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and its environs, with a Britisli resident ns viceroy over 
liini. On tlie IVtli of Septeinhcr Agra capitnlnted ; and 
on the 1st of November tlie battle of Laswarree com- 
pleted tlie d(‘striiction of Sindia’s army, and ])laced tlie 
whole of his Jumna territories in the hands of the 
lilnglish. 

In the soutli General Wellesley was not less successful. 
On the 12th of August he captured the fort of Ahmed- 
nuggur, and on the 23rd of Septend.)er fought the dread- 
ful battle of Assaye, in which nearly one-half of his little 
army of four thousand five hundred men were either 
killcMl or woundc'd. A detachinmit under the conmnind 
of (^jlonel Stephenson (whieh had not been able to join 
in time for the battle) captured Boorhanipore and 
Assem-ghur, tlu^ lattm* termed tht‘ Key of tlie l)(‘ccan ; 
and joining tin' main body on the 29th of Novem))er, the 
united force attack( d and vampiislu'd lh(‘ AFahrattas on 
the field of Argaum, and carri(!d by storm the strong 
fortress of Gamilghur. AVith e([ual rapidity the English 
accomplished the minor objects of the war; taking ])os- 
session of the province of Bundelkund ceded to them 
by the Peshwa, and of Cuttack which connected the 
Northern Circars with Bengal, and capturing Baroach 
and all Sindia’s other territories in Guzerat. The 
Mahratta chiefs now saw that tlu^ n ar u as ho|)el(*ss, and 
gladly entered into a treaty of jieace, s(‘Curing their 
con([uests to the English, and Sindia acce]>ting a British 
force (but without subsidy) of six thousand men. The 
Governor-Cjeneral had now twenty-four thousand troops 
distributed among the Peslnva, the Nizam, Sindia, the 
(iaekwar, and the Bana of Gohud ; all except the six 
thousand we have mentioned maintained at the expense 
of these princes. 

The power of the Mahratta chiefs being thus broken, it 
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Mas oxpcMlioiit to turn ap:aiiist aiiotlicr of tlicin, 

liolk.ir, mIioso liostility to tlic English was not coneoalod 
although lie had taken no part in tlie late Mar. An 
uiirortiiiiate (•Irciinistaneo, however, oceiirred at the eoin- 
lueneeinent of the operations Mhich rendenal tlieni more 
dilHeidt tlian iiilglit liav(i been (‘xpeeted. This Mas tlie 
i!nj)rudent advaiie(‘ of (hnieral i\ronson n])on llolkar 
M ith a d(‘ta{‘iiiii(‘iit apj>arently too Aveak for the service, 
and his CMpially inipni(h‘nt r(‘treat M'ithout making* an 
attack uj)on llui eiKuny, M'lio would |)roha])Iy have; been 
beaten (as had fretpiently lia])pen(‘d Ix'fon*) ])y tlu* very 
(hiring and dcspi'ration of the movenuait. lie lell back, 
howi'ver, steji by sti'p from the fort of llinglaiz (ilmr, 
near the (liambnl, to Agra, rallying (‘very now and tlien 
and turning to l)ay,bnt]iis retn'at som(‘tinu*s res(‘inbling a 
liiglit; tlie ]*ol)b(‘rs and Iiill-people dis[)uting his [lassage 
in fi'ont, tli(‘ ^Fahratta army pressing him in the rear, tlu! 
rains tlooding his march, hunger and tlu^ cons(*iousn('ss 
of d(‘feat dispiriting his m(‘n, and siekiK'ss and fiitiguo 
uniting Avith the sword and the masked: to tliin tlnur 
ranks. 

Jlolkjjr noAv advanced Avith his Avholc army to Avitliin 
tliirty miles of Agra, and liOrd liak(} assendiling the 
forc(‘S under his oAvn comiiiand, march(‘d to attac.k him. 
Tlu; iMahratta, hoAveAT*r, A\hile attracting tlui attention of 
the J'higlisli to Ills cavalry, detached s('ci*etly his infantry 
to Delhi, and that extensive city, garrisoned by only 
eiglit hundred men Avith el(‘V(‘n guns, found itself sud- 
denly invested liy an army tv nty thousand strong and 
one hundred guns. On the JJth the assailants demolished 
a part of the ruinous fortiiications, and Averonearly eff(‘Cting 
a lireacli, Avhen a sally Avas made by two hundnjd of tlie 
gallant scjioys (of Avhom the garrison chielly consisted), 
aided by some irregular infaniry, who took jiossession of 
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the enemy’s bcTttcry and spiked tlieir guns. On the 
niglit of the 14t1i the Mahrattas, after liaving been 
beaten ba(*k at evovy quarter tliey attempted, vanished as 
siubhmly as tliey liad come. 

On the loth jMoveiuber, the battle of Deeg gave 
another great check to JTolkar; and this was quickly 
fidlowed by a destructive attack of tlie Englisli ujion liis 
cavalry and the ca])ture of the fort of Deeg, wdicre his 
army had taken rcjfuge. Tliis place belonged to the 
Hajali of Jlliurfpore, a Jat prince who, encouraged 
])(irliaps by the disastrous retreat of Monsou, had joined 
llolkar. The town of Dhurtpore itself was next at- 
tempted, and with prodigious loss, but in vain; and Lord 
Lake, afraid of a t(;tlious defence, listened to the j)ro- 
[)Osals of the now ri'pentant rajah and consented to a 
treaty of p('a(*e. Sindia, who had cheerfully h'agued 
himself with the British against his rival llolkar, had 
subsecpieutly conqilained of various breaches of tlie 
treaty, and showed plain symptoms of a desire to follow 
the Bajah of Bliurtpore in seceding from the alliance ; 
but in the midst of the disputes incidental to this change 
of mind, and which wen? expected to terminate in uar, 
the succession of Lord Cornwallis to the Marquis of 
AVTdlesley, as Covernor-General, gave entirely a new 
aspect to the ])olicy of the English in India. 

The mission, both real and ostensible, of Lord Corn- 
w^allis was to counteract the effect of the war-councils of 
Lord AV^ellesley, whose proceedings had begun to alarm 
the people of England, and, by the accumulation of debt, 
to dishearten the Company. He had only time, however, 
to enunciate his views, which may be merely described as 
being the reverse of those of his predecessor, when he 
died on the 5th of October 1805; and Sir George Barlow, 
the senior member of the Supreme Council, succeeding, 
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accor<liiii^ to tlio rules of the Company, and adlicriii)^ to 
tlie pr( vioiis councils, hastened ])eiore the close of the 
yi'ar to make peace with Sindia and Holkar, and aban- 
don tluj ])r()l(‘ction t)f the minor states. Tlie [)rovisions 
of lli(‘ treaty with Sindia very much resembled a ])rib(^ to 
tliat ])rinc{% while llolkar Avas secaired in bis own domi- 
nions ; but witli neither Avas there any Avord of an alliance 
far less of a subsidy. 
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CIIAPTETl IV. 

FROM THE EiVD OF THE MAIIRATTA WAR IN lfiOr> TO THE 
FINAL SUBVERSION Ol' THE AIAHRATTA ROWERS. 

There iiiiglit liavT^ beoii little, ])orIia])S, to clioosc be- 
tween the Wellesley ami Cornwallis ])lans — that of 
entering into alliances with the princes against the peo])le, 
and that of braving both alone — had it not been that tlic 
latter added to its disadvantages in theory tlui important 
one of impracticability. The condition of letting alone is 
for the ])ai*ty to be let alone. Lord A^hdlesley had at 
least the merit of seeing tliat in the existing position of 
the English in India to retrograde would be fatal, and to 
stand still impossible ; although it is difHciilt to account 
for his entertaining the project throughout the late war 
of strengthening the hands and extending the dominions 
of the great Mahratta chiefs, by dividing the territories of 
Ilolkar among them. A glance at the map will give 
precision to our views as the narrative goes on. British 
India, with the exception of Travancore in the south of 
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tlip IViiinsula, now orcnpiod tlie wliolo seaboard from 
llio della of tlio Ganges inclusive to the Portuguese 
setflement of Goa on the Avcstern coast; and beyond 
ill is, surrounded by ]\raliratta territories, tliey held ]3oin- 
bay, Surat, and liaroacdi. Tlieir more nortliern posses- 
sions were Pengal, Baliar, and tlie wliole Doab, with tlic 
strip of tc'rritory on the west bank of the .lunina coniprc- 
hending Agra, ^Mathura, and Delhi. The subsidized 
countries were Travancore, Alysort*, and the dominions 
o:‘ th(j Kizain in the Deccan; iho jieninsnla of Guzerat ; 
and Oude, in the midst of the Gangetic territory. The 
rest of tliis vast country was still inde[)endent, fj’oin the 
Nizam’s lei’ritorii's in the south to .Bninhdknnd in the 
nortli, and from Cuttack on tlie Day of Bengal in the 
east to the Indus in tlu* west. 

The first interrujition of traiupiillity after the Mahratta 
war was of a v(‘ry extraoi'dinary nature. It would appear 
that lM(rop(‘an prejudice against what the vulgar call 
‘‘black blood” had not been dispelled even by the bro- 
therhood in arms w liich had taken jdace b(‘iween the two 
races ; at least it would b(‘ dilHcult to account oth(‘rwise 
for tin* utt<*r want of social inteiconrsir lietween them. 
A conspiracy was on foot for a consich'rabh; tiiiu* ; pre- 
dictions of the impendini;* destruction of tlu^ lOnglisli w(‘re 
publicly ]»rononnce(l ; actual r(‘ve]ations of the danger 
were made; by one of its vei'y agrmts ; and y(‘t no 
warning was taken, no knowledge nas gained, and no 
suspicions awakened on tin* part of tiiose whose* lives 
w(‘re at stake*. Hegimental orders had been issued to 
the sijiahis with the view of assimilating more nearly 
tlieir a])])earance to that of European soldiers, and it was 
thought that they were inendy sulky from th;;; interfer(*rice 
with their national customs. Tlie idea ne\ er suggested 
itself that tlu ir nductance Laci any connection with reli- 
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gion — that tlioy nnglit have supposed the enforced adop- 
tion of the dress of Cliristians to he meant only as a first 
step to tlieir enforced conversion to Christianity ; and no 
one dreamt tliat siieli feelings might he worked upon hy 
political agitators till they led to a deep and desperate 
insurrection. 

Th(3 scene was Vellore, an imj)ortant fortress in tlie 
Deccan, assigned as a place of residence for the family of 
Tippoo ; and here, early in the morning of the 10th of 
July 1806, the sipahis of the garrison, to the numher of 
1 ,500 men, issuing silently from their dormitories, led hy 
th(?ir native officers, murdered at a blow the English 
sentinels, possessed themselves of the powder magazine, 
and commenced a terrific fire into the open doors and 
windows of the European barracks. Thirteen English 
officers, eighty-tw^o privates, and seven conductors of 
ordnance', w'cre killed, and niiiety-onc w'ounded, and the 
standard of Tij)poo w^as hoisted on the flagstafF amidst 
the triumphant dicers of Ids countrymen. The fort was 
for some time in the possession of tlio insurgents ; hut 
with so little skill had their plans been laid, that it was 
retaken in a few minutes hy a detachment of troops called 
in from Arcot, wdio revenged the death of their comrades 
hy an indiscriminate massacre of hetw^een three and four 
hundred men. Tiiree officers and fourteen non-commis- 
sioned officers and privates were afterw^ards executed, 
and the famous mutiny of Vellore was at an end. 

The Earl of Minto hecaine Governor-General in 1807, 
and although his policy w^as generally of a j^acific cha- 
racter, he found it necessary to send troops at once on 
active service into Eundelkimd. Tliis province was on a 
small scale a type of India, and the tenure by which the 
English held it was of ])rctty nearly the same legality as 
that of their whole dominions; for the permission to 
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take it if they could luid been granted by the Pesliwa — to 
wiioiii it did not belong*. JJere, as in sonic of the iijipcr 
province's, tlio system of blioonieeawut prevailed, eepiiva- 
leut to tlie iMiropeaii riglit of private war in tlie middle 
ages; and petty eliiefs Avere constantly traversing the 
comitry in all directions witli fire and sword. .During 
tlies(‘ contentions tlie land was always left falloAV ; for 
Avliiit Avas a peniit of nece'ssily in the invaded territory 
Avas a |)oiut of honour in that of the iiiA^adcr : and as 
jiroht was, of course, tlu' grand object of the J'biglisb, it 
Avas necessary to put an end to a system so injurious to 
r(‘V(‘nu(‘. In ihe coursei of the ojx'rations eomiueiiced in 
ISOS, iiunn'rons in^lances of individual daring occurred, 
and on(‘ inslancc* of tlie Hindoo custom of immolating tlie 
f inales of the family ratlu'r than give them up ; but in 
1812 the Jail of the strong fortress of Kalingur, supposed 
])y th(‘ natives to be impri'gnable, intimidated them into 
submission. 

The most important militai'y interfiTence, liowevcr, of 
1.01(1 MiiOo wltli tlie ])rinc(‘s of India Avas his resistance 
to an atlmnpt of Kunjei’t Sing, the sover(;ign of Lahore, 
to extend his rule OAer the Sikh chiefs b(?tween the Sut- 
lege and tin* Jumna. This able (diief was not lonir of 
perceiving his inability to contend Avith the discijilined 
troops of Eurojie, and on the 25th of April 1809, a 
tri'aty was concluded Avliicb extend(‘d the supremacy of the 
baiglisli, Avith some trilling excetitions. to the banks of the 
Sutlegc. After this they Avere accustomed in this part of the 
country to interfere as lords pammount on any rpiestioii 
of importance; and they adopted the principle recognised 
in India of the ajipropriation, as such, of a subordinate 
territorj in the CA'ciit of a failure of laAvful heirs. 

The next military operations AA'ere of a less defensible 
character, being carried on against the Rajah of Travan- 
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core for the purpose of compelling- liim to pay tlio arrears 
of a tribute that had obviously been fixed at too liigli a 
rate. It was calculated not at the amount required for 
tlic defence of his own country but for the general 
defence of the llritish dominions against tlic French, 
who might have found a disembarking port in his 
territory. This ([uestion caused groat irritation; and the 
violent measures afterwards taken by the Kiiglish excited 
the rude inhabitants of the whole of that ])art of the coast 
to acts of fury not practised in civilized vrarfarc ; an ex- 
ample followed but too closely in the vengeance of their 
civilized conquerors. 

An occurrence took place immediately after these 
events which threatened to deprive the IMadras govern- 
ment of the means eitlun- of coercing others or of dehmd- 
ing itself. Alter the JMahratta war it was consid(*red 
necessary to make as many relrenchmeiits as ])ossible ; 
and some of them, by d(‘priving military ofiic(TS of 
certain customary emoluments, gave deep offence to the 
anny. The exjn-ession of this ollence w as indiscreet, but 
the conduct of the commander-in-chief still more so. 
A^arious officers wau'c suspended, and some arrested ; a 
large l)ody of their brotiier officers memorialized the 
Governor in council for their restoration, as being neces- 
sary for the preservation of the country ; ami they after- 
wards ])roce(Mled to various overt acts of mutiny. The 
Government then taking the alarm made an ajipeal to 
the native troops, which, being jiroperly r(?sponded to, 
had the efte(*t of separating the men from their ofHccrs ; 
and at length the garrison at Seringapatam seized the 
fort, and were in actual rebellion wlien some reinforce- 
ments they expected wci*e routed by the troojis scut 
against them with a loss of upw^ards of tw o hundred men. 
Divisions from other jiarts of the Deccan w ere already 
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on tlioir march to join tlio rnntincers, wlicn fortunately 
the o-ai j ison of Serinirapatani repented of tlieir madness, 
and sulniiitted nneoiiditionally. A few of the offenders 
wer(‘ s(‘]eet(Ml for trial, of wliom four were found i»Tiilty 
and eashiored, and one suspended hy the (iovcTiior- 
(leneral, altliou^li found not guilty l>y the court. 

Tt Iiap])ened fortunately that no distiirhanei'S in tlie 
country took jdace simultaneously Avilh these trans- 
actions; hut soon after, a foray on a. la,ri>e scale into 
lh‘i*ar hy the suhjec'ts of llolkar nunirnh'd tlu' hhiL>*lish 
soiiH'what awlvAvardly of their treaty Avith that ])rince 
(now a luiKitic), Avhi(‘h ticMl tlumi n]> from interlh'rin^ in 
his pi*oce( (liiiii*s as rei;’ard(Ml ind(*[)end(‘nt states, '^fhe 
hahiuee of poAvcM* in India, hoAV(;ver, Avas not to lx; risked 
for any ohser\aue(; of (‘ti([U(‘tt(;, and hurslim** the bonds 
of tlie treaty without c(*remouy, they assisted to driAx* the 
spoilers out of tlie country. 

'I'Ik' sti*(‘am of tin; narrative now l(‘ads us to the 
eastern islands (d* India, and to a consideration of the 
statr* of the selthmumts of ollnn* hhu’ojx'an nations. 

1'he Sti’alls of Malacca and the eastern islands wer(; .'it 
oiH' time the ^rand (h‘pf)ts of India, and the (mtrcj)ots 
h(‘tw('tm that country and China. AVdien the nun’chant- 
])riiices of Nhmiia; were in their [U'hh; of place;, possessing* 
collectively thr(*e thousand thr(‘e hundred and forty-five 
vesseds and thirty-six thousand s(;ame]!,, Malacca Avas tin; 
principal emporium, receiving the g jld and camphor of 
llorm.'o, tin; cloves and nutmegs of the i\lalac<;a and 
Banda islands, the saiidal-Avoo^’ of "Fimoi*, and the mer- 
chandize of almost every kind from .lava, Siam, Cliina, 
and other coimtri(;s. It Avas tlie grand exehange of the 
markets of the further east and those of Indl.., and of tlie 
Avesterii courd. of the Indian (?cean. (kdicut, Cambay, 
Ormuz, Aden, all traded larg< iy witli Malacca, as well 
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as w4tli Ceylon for cinnamon and vuliics, Bengal for 
piece goods, Narsingar for dianioiuls, and Pegn for 
rubies and lacker. Tbc vessels from Cliina, we are 
informed by Marco Polo, carried two Jumdi’ed marines 
and live or six thousand loads of }>e])j»er. 

Malacca was subdued by Al])uquerque in 1506, and 
became, next to Coa, the ])rin(‘ipal st^ttlenient of llic 
Portuguese, wlience tliey extend(M] their conquests and 
traffic among tlie islands of tlic Arcliipelago. Having 
already briefly related the fate of their <lominion, we 
have only to say here that, at the e])och we have now 
reached tln^y possessed only (loa, the ancient capital, 
and some small factories in the (»ulf of (hunbay. 

The Spaniards traded with the islands so early as 
1522, and in two years after established their sc^ttlennuit 
of Manilla ; but it was not till 17()4 that ilierc was any 
dir(‘ct trade lietweeu Spain and India. 

Tin; Danes establislicd themselves at Tranqu(‘])ar on 
the (a)romand('l coast in 161t), and at Chinsiira in 
Bengal in 1755; the Netherlanders tradrjd for t(‘n years 
ending with 1764 with Bengal and (diina; the Sweeh^s 
confined themselves to China; the Pnissians made sonu} 
attem])ts, which proved abortive, to (‘stablish a trade with 
Bengal in addition to their China trade; and in 1780 
the Inq)erial Company of Tiieste established tliree fac- 
tories on the Malahar coast, but became bankrupt in five 
years. The French, as we have relatc'd, were by this 
time entirely iqirooted from India ; but their shi])s of w ar 
from Bourbon and iMauritins inad(' such havoc occa- 
sionally among the Fnglish trading vessels, that at 
length, in 1810, an expedition w^as sent against these 
islands. Both w t're captured ; and although Bourbon 
w^as restored at the jicace, Mauritius remains a possession 
of Great Britain to this day. 
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Tlie Diitoli wore now tlie only European nation in 
Ijidia uliose sottl(*ni(*iits wenj inooinpatiblc^ wifli tlie 
safely of tin? Indian trade; and oven thos(; Avero so only 
l)v atfordlnii; an asylmn for Eroneli privatc'ors as they 
eriiised ainojii;* tlie islands. In l()d4 tlieir power aj)poars 
to have been at its boii^dit. Tliey ])ossess(Ml Ainboyna 
with ils snbordinati‘ islands, whi<di snppli(‘(l the world 
Avitli (•lov(vs; the Mainla islands, famous for nntm(‘i;s and 
m;ic(‘ ; Tarnati and the otlnn* Mohieoa islands; Alaeeassai* 
and M anado ; Hatavia (tln^ Dnlcdi capital in the c'ast) 
and olh(*r sc'ttlenients in .lava; fhriu; sidllenients in 
Sumatra.; Malacca, with its d(‘p(‘nd(‘nt ])orts 1\‘nassorim 
and ( i nndiaiisalain:; ; two ports in Ih'tiii ; factori(‘s at 
IlooLihly, (’assind)azar, Dacca., Patna, and otlua* place's 
in neii‘j;;il ; Pnlicat, Xei;-apatam, iMas?di|)atam, and otlu'r 
ports in the; Coromandel (*oasl ; Cochin, ( a’ani^'ciiore', 
Coidon, and Caiianore; and a faedory at Surat on tlui 
AV('.''1(‘rii coast, toii,(‘th ‘r with tin? island of (V?ylon. 

"rids extraordinary dominion l>cL;*an veny soon to 1‘all in 
j)icc(‘S. 1 1 ! 177.3 their trade was in a ve'ry d(.‘cliidn«* 
state*, and six years aft(‘i*, in a war ^vit h ( Ireat Ib'ilain, 
tliey led. Xeiiapatam ami nunn*rons shij)s, ami wore? 
aliiiost reduced to ruin bv these and similar disasters. 
In the war of tin* Ih’(*neh revolution th(?y lost foi* a time 
31alacca and the islands of (’eylon, Vlxyna, Eanda, Ac.; 
but all these compie.-.ts AV(*re r(*stoi-ed to th(‘m at the 
})('ace, with the exce])tion of Ceylon, "fhe ibiulisli, how- 
ever, Avere now determined to strihi? a final bloAV at the 
Avrecks of th(?ir poAV(‘r, and the remain themselvcis sole 
masters in tlie Indian seas. 

A small (*x])edition was fitted out from Aladras against 
the 3[aiacea islands, and Aboyna surrende red after a 
discreditable d(*fence, one thou nid three hundred Euro- 
peans laying down their arms Oj a. third of their number. 
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The smaller islands of tlie group were speedily reduced, 
and two hundred soldiers and seamen landed upon 
]3anda, altlioiigh defended by two forts, heavy bat- 
t(iries, and a force of seven hundred regular troo])S 
besides militia. Tlie storming party, after capturing 
a battery, made tlieir way to Fort llelgica, marching in 
dead silence, and by means of their scaling ladders 
cleared tin? wall, and, without losing a man, put the 
garrison to flight. Tin? fall of Ternati came next, under 
circumstances of greaten* difHcnlty ; and in the following 
year the Ihiglish directed their energies against Java. 

I'he army under the <‘ommand of Sir Samuel Audi- 
miity was landed within ten miles of Ihitavia on the 4th 
of August 1<S11, and marching upon that capital took 
j)osscssion of it without o])position. It was the intention 
of the Dnleh to maintain themsedves in Cornelis, a very 
strong [)osition witliin eight miles of the city, till the 
rainy serison should (*om 2 >cl th(‘ invaders to retire* ; and 
as th(;ir troo])s numbered seventeen thousand against 
tw^’lve thousand of the Briti.sh, tln^rc? was every ])ro- 
bability in tlnur favour. The advanced division, how- 
ever, of th(^ llritish army led the w ay from Batavia on 
tlie lf)th, and (lefeatiiig a division of the Dutch armv at 
VV eltervreden, the whole body marched direct u})on 
Cornelis. They found the enemy in an entrench(*d camp 
within a circumference of five jniles, defended by two 
hundred and eighty pieces of cannon, and Hanked by tw o 
rivers, one on the east and one on the west. Their 
front, a s])ace of six hundred yards, was dilHcnlt of 
access and dc’rended, as well as their rear, by strong 
fortifications ; w hile of tin* rivers one was unfordable, and 
its precij)ilous banks clothed with jungle, and the other 
being less impracticable by nature, was lined with bat- 
teries and redoubts. 
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Aftci* s(‘veral days luid hopn poiisniiied in inakinj;’ 
rcLfiil:!’ approacdies, wliudi won.* rcndi'rod shnv l)y tlie 
!u‘;tvv dre of tlie eiKMiiy ; it Mas at lou^tli dot(5riniii(‘(l to 
'Htorm, and a siniultaiu'ons assault Mas ordorod in iVout, 
In r(‘ar, and l)y tin* most practifaliK* of tin* tMo riv(‘rs. 
"rii(' last-inontioiu'd s(‘rvi(*(‘ M’as confid(Ml to Coloncd 
(lill(‘sj)i(‘, M illi Ids r(‘ar division undor tin? poinniand oJ‘ 
J j(‘ntt‘nant-(^)loiR*I MacI{‘od; and on the 2t)tli, in the 
<lai’kncss oi* inidnii^lit, tin* oohiinn tliroadcd its May 
rlironiih raviiu's and ]>lantations, and ky tin* iirst faint 
^icain of‘ daMoi discovcriMl tin* onoiny’s vidcttos c*los(‘ at 
liand. Tin' rc'co^nition Mas inntnal, but tin? kini»lisli did 
not i'('tni’n tin* tii‘(‘ of tin* !)nt(*h; thoy rnsliod forMiird to 
the (•li{ir!:»(*, carried tin* aflvan(*(*d n'donkt, crossed the 
sliL;ht bridge? M’ith tin? flying enemy, and storndng 
anollic)’ redoubt, caplur(?d it at the j)oint of the bayonet, 
''rin* otln r tM'o assaults had in the mean time operated as 
a diversion ; but the complete snc(*(?ss of (kjlonel Gib 
h‘spie noM opened a direct May into the enemy’s lines, 
and the ri'st of* the army eaiin* croMclin^* from all (jnar- 
ters to I he bridge, liia? birds of ])r(*y to some (?xpecte(i 
caj’iiaiii*. A terrible (*vent o(!curi*ed to li^ht them to 
tln‘ir ipiany. "fhe holy stillness of tin? (huvn had be(*n 
suddenly broken by the clash of arms, tin? roar of artib 
l(‘rv, and that Muld hurrah ! ^o fatally knoM ii on tin? fields 
of India,; and noM' tin? ^rey, (?old, dimn(?ss oi tin? hour 
Mas as sudd(‘nly illmnined by a colnum of flann^ \v]iic?h 
I’i^se n|) to the h(?avens. Some? ])uteh officers, in shame, 
fury, or despair, had fin*d a ponder magazine attached 
to one of the captured redoubts, and the combatants on 
both sides paused for a moment in aMC and conster- 
nation, «;s the whole scene muis wrapjied in rn unearthly 
glare. Hung back by their glittering arms and by the 
bloody snrg('s of the river. Ij -.t the pause lasted not 
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ioiig’cn* tliaii tlu! 1)rief illumination. Tlic work of dcatli 
was inmiodialcdy rc'sunnid ; n'douht after redoubt w;!S 
stormed and carried ; tlu.‘ fort of (/ornelis was captured ; 
tlie (‘uemy 11(^1, and the iugilives W(.‘re pursuesd and 
shiughtered for ten miles, tlie victors (.‘ven searching tli(^ 
thi(dvets for those wliom tin; battle; had s})ared. Tlie 
hhiglisli in lids and the previous o])(‘ratioj{s had nine 
hundred killed and wounded, of whom eighty-five weu'O 
o dicers. 

Duteli geiH;i‘aI, Jansens, made seveu’al inetfeelual 
a<teni])ts to \\ ithstand the further ])rogress of'tlie Ihitisli ; 
hut at lengtli, on tin; Idth of Seph;mbe]*, In; sigmal a 
ca})itnlati()n for tin; surremler of the island and its d(‘pen- 
denci(;s. The native princes vrere soon forced to re’cog- 
ni/c; the authority of lln;ir new mast(;rs ; and I\li’. H:ilih;s, 
now governor of Java, sent an e\]K‘dition to Pa]mn])ang 
in Sumatra, wlios^. sultan was disposed to forged or 
ri'pudiate his ti*<;aty with the late Dutch government. 
This chief was detlironed (according to the custom of the 
hhiglish on the continent of India), and his successor 
ceded tlio island of Jhinka to the kijig-makers. Und(;r 
the new domination Java Hourished. The tyranny of the 
Dutch — the most ))rutal of all modern colonists — was 
terminated, and the ]>copl(;, t related at length like; human 
beings, began to breathe freely and to attaeli thc;mselves 
heartily to llieir l)en(;factors. Dut hhigland was never 
consistent in her eastern policy. By the convention of 
1(S14 with Holland, in the sjiirit of an unjust geiu'rosity, 
she r(;stor(;d Java and other colonies to the tender 
mercy of the Dutch — wdio had no leisure to think of 
them for two years after. Thus her good government 
was neutralized ; thus the inhabitants were reduced, by 
the contrast, to still darker despair than before ; and 
thus the blood spilt on the Held of Cornclis, instead of 
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proving- n snerilicc tor tlic i^ood of mankind, hocamo an 
oblali )]. to tln^ infernal g*ods. 

Tlie Ivirl of oNIoira siR‘C(.‘cdcd ]^ord Minto as Clovernor- 
(d'noral, and arrived in (/akaitta in Oetoix'r, 1814. llis 
attention wa^; speedily called to tlu^ condition ot the 
Ihatisli frontier next to i\(*])anl, a native state occnpyiniL;’ 
the tract of land lyinii* het\ve(‘n tin* jdains of llindostan 
and th(^ lnL»h lainis of 'fartary and Thilx't, and (‘\t(‘ndin_!L>’ 
from tlie j’ive'r Teesta on the <'ast to the SntleL»’o on the 
\v('st. IIk' nnjsters of this country we'n? the (ihoorkas, a 
niaramliuii* j)eo[)le, who had hardly beam known in India 
till t]i<‘ last inonnMits of the* empire', but, who since* llie*n, 
bv siie*ce-sive emcroachme'nts on their ne'iyh boni’s, hael 
e*on1ri\('d to obtain an e‘xtensiv(^ territory. 41ie‘y elid not 
eaasp at sinhleii dominion, like the.* INlahrattas; tln‘y elid 
iK't, like tin in, se'iid their armie*s from one* end ol‘ the* 
e'onntry to the other ; but ye‘ar after y(!ar they continued 
te) e' vte'iid tlie-ir fi'onti<*r, anel if they Iiad ne>t at le‘ni;‘th me:*t 
e»n tiie‘ij* way with sne*h an oeatiqanit as tlie .En^'lish, they 
miu’Iit in proce*ss of time iiave* advane*e<l far into the 
])lains of India. 

I"rom die* conduct of the Faii**lisli in Jh*n;.;;al thcjy Jiad 
e'anuht some* n^e*ihl hints, anel arni(‘d anel eliscijilineei a 
bealy ol‘ troops after tlie* J^kiro]K*an hishion, whiedi the*y 
eibse-rved to be^ so ellective in ea. tern warfaia^ ; but, 
neve*rthe'le*ss, they elo imt se*eni lei liave; he*lel viienr inoelel 
in nuie*h awe*, but e*ontinued te) work on their way in 
spite of remonstrance inte) irinelostan. '^Idie llritish 
jLieivernmeiit hael a iire*at elislil a to e*nce)unter an em*- 
my whose e-ountry seemeel to lie out o| their path, 
and lone: alte'i* war w'onlel in any other e*ase have 
]>ee‘n ine vitable*, e*ontiniieel to neo-ot iafe^ ; till .’t Ie*n!L»t!i tin* 
(ilioorkas, not contented '^itli nioliation, nnirder(‘el se>me 
llritisli troops stationed at ' n »>nt[>ost in ( b.>rne!kpore. 
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Hc‘for(^ liostilllics cominonced ii ])ro])osal was luaclo to 
tlic ]^nj;lisli 1)y tlio N(‘p;nilesc general to deliver up to 
tlunii tlie whole country for a certain consideration ; but 
this, altlioiigh it was eagerly entertained by the Calcutta 
governnient, Avas only a stratagem employed (tccordinf/ to 
iho tortuoo.s say historians, of (til etutern itatlons. 

To the policy of the English in inviting such ov(u*tuj'es 
and benefiting by them, from the battle of Plassey 
downwards, they do not give a name. 

It was resolved to invade Nejniul at four differimt 
j)oi]its, and the army, therefore, was divided into four 
grand divisions. The first, under the command of Gene- 
j*al Marley, was to march against the capital, Katmandoo, 
and consisted of eight thousand troojis and twenty-six 
])ieces of cannon, with a subsidiary force of two thousand 
seven hundred men for the didcuce of the British frontier; 
the second, under General J. S. Wood, was to drive the 
INejiaulese out of tluj usurped lands, and consisted of 
nearly six thousand troops and fifteen jiieces of ordnance; 
the third, under General Gilhispie, was to penetrate Into 
(Jhurwal, and consisted of ten thousand five hundred 
troops, and tw^enty pieces of ordnanci?, with an attached 
force of six or seven thousand irregulars ; and the fourtli, 
under Colonel Ochtcrlony, was to encounter the western 
army of the Ghoorkas, supposed to contain the best of 
their troops, and consistxid of seven thousand men and 
twenty-two pieces of ordnance, with four thousand five 
hundred irregulars attached. The numlicrs given show 
the greatest force of the army in the progress of ojiera- 
tion ; for at the commencement some of the divisions 
Avere not so strong. 

In October, 1814, military operations Avere com- 
menced, and in a most disastrous manner, by the division 
commanded by General Gillespie. It penetrated into a 
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valloy on tlio wostorn frontier, tnul marched to the storm 
of Kali jiiiiir, ])iit nas ol)lii>-e(l to r{‘tire with a lieavy loss. 
Aiiotlier assault was trical, a second, and a third, hut 
c‘(|uallv uuavailiui;- ; tlie o*eneral himself falling; iu the 
last. ColoiK'l ^rawbey, who succeedc'd to tlio command, 
now mad(‘ anotlmr attempt, with tlie assistancci of a 
battering' train ; but after the stormiiii^ pjn’O' 
actually i;ained tliti top of tlie breacli, under cover of a 
heavy fire fi-om the artillery, tlu'y were' swept away 
instantaiK'onsly by tiu' desperat(‘ (Jliooi'kas. Oji tin* .‘JOth 
Nov(‘m])(‘r, howev(‘r, the braves irarrison, conipelleel by 
want <)t‘ j»r<>visions and waten*, as \v<‘ll as by llnar s('vei*e 
losses, evacuated the j)la(‘(*, h^avini;* no l)arric‘r at»’ainst tin; 
fhi^Tish blit u'hastly luTips of slain. After sonu‘ minor 
Slice. ‘sses tli(‘ Ihiij^Tish turned their force; a<>‘ainst tlu' fort 
of dye tn(d\, but ncre compelhal to r(;tire with o*reat loss 
a her tiuhtin:;* the whole day. 

Colonel Ochterlonv's division <'onmnmc('d oj)i‘rations 
under nnfa\<Mirabl(; anspic<‘s in another ((iiai'tei’ of tin; 
^aiiie IVoiUier ; but by dijjt of ])ers(;vei*anc(; and skilful 
nia.iieciiN rin^;’ he at Ient>’th ont-n’(*n(‘rall(‘(l tin* enemy, 
captiD’ed .several fortresses, and won ovm* tin; Jbijah of 
lh*!;i^oi'e from his allegiance to Nepanl. (leneral Wood’s 
di\is!(Ui made an nnsnecessfid atl{‘ni|)t np»)n tin; Ibrl ress 
ot‘ Jnt<;’iij-h, and sncce(*ded in iiothi:;!^' but destroyin^• the 
crops on the i:;ronnd to cut off tin; enemy s sn|>j)lies. 
(ieiieral Marley did not reach tlo; division he was 
aj)point('d to command, and the objcci of Vrhich was: to 
march n])on the Xc'pandesc* '*a]>ital, till tin; lllh of 
Dcc(;ndjer, jjrevions to whicli time the ' I’eops Jiad ob- 
tained ]M)ssession in brilliant styh; of the 1\*rral(; of 
Sarnii. 1 his was [dl the division accoin])lisl '*d. (leneial 
]\[arley was much blaiiied for his vacillation, and at 
length suspended ; and {?in ...orning, before his sue- 
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ccssor luid arrived, the troops found themselves suddenly 
without a leader, the general having left the camp in the 
night. A body of irregular troo])S, under Colonel 
(lardiner, at length turned the fortune of tlie campaign ; 
and (Jolonel INicolls joining witli two thousand of the 
rc'giilar army, the Nepaulese were driven out of the 
])rovin(a; of Kainaon, which was permanently annexed to 
tlie British dominions. 

(ieneral Ochterlony, in the meantime, in the west, 
continued to figlit wlien that was necessary, and to 
intrigue whenever it was ])Ossible ; till, partly by the 
snc,c('ss of his arms and partly by the desertion of the 
Nepaulese troo[)s, he sncc(*eded in making a convention 
on t()l(‘rable terms. But the (iovernor-tleneral was now 
fevcTishly im])a,ti(‘nt for ])eac(‘. Negotiations were com- 
mcMiced — brokem oif — renewed; and it is a fact without 
parallel in the history of tin; British in India, that lie 
would willingly ha.v<) given uj) the whole ]>oint in disjinte 
— tlu* territories for the jirescuwation of w Inch an expen- 
sive and bloody war had been carried on — if the court of 
Katmandoo had not very luckily refused to ratify the 
tr(*aty concluded by its own agent ! A new campaign 
was brief, almost bloodless, yet decisive ; and in Feb- 
ruary, IS1(), Cieneral Ochterlony compelled the Ne- 
panles(i to enter into a treaty of peac{', by which, in 
addition to some smaller advantage's, the British acipiired 
the provinces of Kaniaon and (lurliwal. 

'^riins ended a disastrous and discreditahle war, in 
wdiich the Fnglish found themselves for the first time in 
(‘onliict w ith wa‘11 disciplined native troops, led by native 
officers, and h'anicil to appreciate the ini])ortance of a 
reu’ular Indian armv in contradistinction to the rabble 
they had usually encountered. In this rabble it is true 
they had found instances of individual valour, and some- 
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times even of collective success; ])iit tlie Glioorkas Mere 
iiis|)ir(‘(l from first to last with true iiiilitary ardeiir, aiul 
}Het liaiid to liaiid tlie coiH|uerors of the ]>laiiis of Jllii- 
Ionian and the iiiouiitahis of the Deccan with iicilher 
u'luctauce nor dismay. 

"riie brcathiiit** time of the Enj^lisli was short. A 
(|iiari‘(‘l b(d^yeen the Gaekwar and tin? Pesliwa, sli^nalized 
by the murder of the Gn/.erat minister, by the connivance 
of th(‘ latter, called for th(‘ir intc'rlercnce ; but althom;!! 
ibcy succeeded in inlimidatini»- tlK‘ IVsIiMa into a new 
ind nioi‘e slrin^*ent treaty, it uas eviiletit that, he had 
determined to make an elfort at tlu^ first jn’omisim;’ 
oj>|)ortnnity to burst his bonds. ^i'his was found, or 
made, when tlie Jhit;iis]i wer<? about to direct th(‘ir ener- 
gies aejainst a new (memy, wliom it lias not as yet been 
found iK'c'essary to nanu* in this al)slra(*t of history. 

"flu' a}}j‘earanc(* of the Pindarri(.*s on the scene is m>t a 
mysfci'v, as lias been fre(juently siijijiosed, but llu‘ sobi- 
llois of one. In a, vast counti-y like India, vdiicb had 
remained in a sta1(.' of cluu.s ever siiici; the ]\!o* 4 *ui 
oni[)ire b(‘iLfan to rtmd in jiicces, tlie ruined villaeis’s — rlu^ 
hi’oken (dans — the soldiers scatt(‘red in didcal — ihe ad- 
vmitnrej's and des})erado(‘S ot every kind, lorn up Irom 
their places in soci('ly liy tlu; convulsions of tiie time, and 
tiirow ii wildly iqion tlic living* tide, -all must h<*for(‘ now 
lia\(‘ amounted to an ai;-e,r('ii'atri numbei* snl-;ci(‘nt to 
cojdi-r a pc'culiar cliarm-ter upon tlic w iiohi social mass. 
In Ihirope the same causes have produced confc'doratioiis 
of rol)l)(!J’s — for instance, iu Gcn-'naiiv, at tin; end of tin; 
Thii-ty Years' war; but in India, wdiere ev( i /tbi/iL;- is on 
a ('olossal S(m 1(‘, the successful ruhlier liccomes a jirim-e, 
ids d(,*ii exjiands to a ])i’oviuce, amd men lo-e^ di t!ie m;.^ 
uitude of his crimes tbe recollect ion of flum* oj iuin. 1 lie 
lhndarrk\'5 weri.; noiiiiujL* mo:*; .han tin* on leasts and 
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vagabonds of tlu; country, drawn together by the free- 
masonry of guilt, and uniting* for mutual prot(K*tion ; 
and their roving bands were employed by the chiels and 
princes as readily as these liad called in the hVcaich ami 
fhiglish to their broils. At first they were tirated even 
by their employers with contempt ; their character of 
illegality was an excuse for any treatment, and they were 
fr(M[iientIy robbed in turn ))y tliose wliom tliey liad 
assisted to rob. But as tliey increased in number and 
in strength, the smaller bands merging in the larger 
on(*s, and all, by the force of natural attraction, drawing 
into the mass the dcisperatc and d(i]>ravcd around them, 
the lhndarri(^s grew more respectable, received assign- 
imaits of territory, and, in line, became one of the 
military [)()wers of .1 lindostan. 

Tluj (diaracter of robix'r, howc'ver, was never elevated 
with tluMii into that of uarrior. The JMaln'attas — bandits 
on a larger scale — fought pitched batth‘s, but the Pin- 
da rric'S merely plundered and fled. To the numl)er of 
several thousands th(»y made their app(!arance suddeidy 
in a district remote from their head (piarters, all well 
mounted, and armed with speiirs or matchlocks ; and 
tli(‘y were often accom[)aiiied by their women to gather 
in the ])lunder more completely, or assist by female 
(piickness the ingenuity of torture. Their track was 
through ])lood and ashes, burning villages, and devas- 
tated fields ; and their victims were men, women, and 
children, without distinction. 

AVhile pre])arations were making by the British for 
clearing the country of these formidable freebooters, who 
had made a foray into the ^fadras t('rritory, their affairs 
with the Peshwa came to a crisis, and on the (itli of 
November, 1S17, a British force of two thousand eight 
huudred men b(‘at ol)‘lweut\ live thousand Malliattas,^vho 
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liiid ])linRl('re(l and liiinKid the n^shhnicy. The Peshwn’s 
army mad(‘ aiiotlier stand with as little success, and tlu‘ 
British took jiossession of Poonah without ditHculty. 

A neg'otiatioii w\as now* ojumcd with Sindia to seeiirt! 
his co-operation against the Pindarries ; hut in tin) mi<lst 
of it he w\as detected in organizing a eonihination against 
the iiritisli with the NVpauhisc*. This brought tin* alfair 
t(j a point; and Lord Hastings, now the (ioveiaior- 
(leiieral, having two large armies in the held, one ealh'd 
tluj army of Bengal, under his owhi (*onnnand, and the 
other that of the l)e<*caii, under the command of Sir 
Thomas Ilislo]), assiinuid such a position as gave him 
comj)lete (U)mmand <jf the movements of tin; Mahratta 
prince, w'hom on the 5th of iSovtnnber he 1‘orced into a 
tr(‘aty. Sindia Avas now bound, among other articles, to 
iissist ill the destnudion of the Pindarric^s, and to admit 
liritisli garrisons into his tAVo principal forts. 

Among the princes most strongly intlu(‘nc(?d by the 
intrigues of the PesliAva, Avas the rajah of Ihu’ar, with 
whom a subsidiary alliance had been concluded by tln^ 
British; and the resi(h‘nt at tin* court of Nagpon^ was 
soon compcdled to call in troops trom Poonah. d Iiesti 
amount(Ml in all only to fourlijen hundred men, Avliile the 
Mahrattas numbered eight thousand infantry and twelve 
thousand cavalry, Avith thirty-five guns, dhe iMiglish 
posted themselves on a hill ovcnlooklng the city to watch 
the turn of events, and waiit the instructions of the resi- 
dent; and here, being attackcMl by the Nagporc troops 
w ithout any declaration of Avar, tl oy fought against the 
frightful ( 3 dds avo have mentioned om^ of tlu' most re- 
markable engagements related in historv. hen they 
were driven up to the top of the hill by a charge of over- 
W'lndining numb(a‘s, and it M^emed impossible that any- 
/iiing could ^a\e ihem, (’apt.iia 1 ilzg(‘rald, with a, do 
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taclimont of J3ongal horse, and some troopei’s of tlic 
Madras hody jL^'iiard, daslied down into tlu? plain, and 
after encountering and routing a liost of cavalry, ca})- 
tnred tlie Berar guns and tnrned tlunii against their 
late owners. This gallant deed of arms chang(*d the for- 
tune of the day ; and when cornet Smith at tluj head of 
a, troo[) of horse charged round the base of the hill the 
enemy fled in all dij*ectioiis. The rajah now gave np the 
contest, and after various delays repaired to tlie residency; 
hut his troo])s were still njsolv^ed to hold out, and it was 
only after some severe fighting that they were compelled 
to evacuates tln^ city. The rajah, on ])roof of snhscMpient 
treacheiy, was d(‘})osed. 

Th(‘se succi'sses kept the w'avering AFahratta powers in 
a,W(‘, and as for the Pindarries tiny w(‘i'(; fonght ainl 
beaten whein;v(‘r tiny were nn.'t witlg although to little 
j)nrpose. The trooj)s of Jlolkar, however, AV('r(? clainoi‘ons 
for em]>loyment; and at h'ligth tiny laid hold of tin; 
rajah’s person (a minor), cut olf tin' In'ad of the r(‘g(;nt, a 
young woman avIio had shown an inclination fi)r British 
protection, and o[)('jdy declared war. On the 21st of 
I)ecend)er, they Aven; met in the valley in Avhich the town 
of Alidnapore stands, by the Hrst and third divisions of 
the army of the IJeccan under Sir John Malcolm and Sir 
Thomas Jlisloj); and after a gallant action, in Avhich the 
British siitfered severely, Avere compl(?tely defeated, 
leaving thrt'e thousand dead on the iiedd. 

The PesliAva, in the mean time, after the capture of 
lV)onah, retreated at first to the southward, but being 
|)nrsned by a division of the British army changed Ills 
direction till interrnj)ted by another ; and thus he conti- 
nued to march and countiwmarch, always avoiding an 
action till, on the 1st of January, ISIS, lie met at the 
village of Corvganm Avilh a delachment Of nine bun- 
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ured Rien, with some artillery under Captain Staunton, 
whom lie enoaoed and nearly eut to ji'kmm's without beat- 
ing* them. It was the AEahrattas on the contrary who 
retreated, and Captain Staunton mitered tlie town of 
Seroor in the evening* at the head of his surviving men 
with drums beating* and colours Hying*. The Peshwa con- 
tinued his flight till tlie 19th of February, wIk'u lu^ was 
defi'ated at Ashtee by (leneral Smith; the Pajali of Sat- 
tarah (tlie piippi't-king of the Alahrattas) who was in the 
cam]) falling* into the hands of lh(‘ Hritish. Saltarah and 
the various ])laces of strength around Poonali were cap- 
tured without dilliindty. 

Tin; war was now drawing to a conclusion, and tln^ cir- 
cunistaiices attending its close entitle it to the name of a 
national sti*uggl(‘. It was not the j)rinc(‘s who held out 
tin; longest but tlie troojis ; and in various instance's, in 
th(j dominions of Sindia, Ilolkar, and tlic rajah of Perar, 
thi^ forts siirrendenjd by treaty were oliligc'd to be ca])- 
ture'd by force of ai*ms. At the storming of one of tliem, 
TaliKT, some circumstances of treachery occurred vvhii'li 
irritati'd Sir Thomas Jlislop so much that he caused the 
killadar to be hanged; and in the case of Aluudella, 
the killadar was ])rought to a drum lu'ad court martial, 
and only escajied execution by its being shown that he 
had resisted in conse(piencc of secret orders from his 
govei’iimeut. The iin})ortaiit town of Clianda in Peraj*, 
was captured on the 20th April, and Alalligaum in Can- 
deish on the 18th of June. 

The Ikjshwa still continued to lly ; but his warid(;rings, 
as has been remarked by an oliicer present in tlie service, 
ap])eared to be confined within a magic cii’cle which he 
found it impossible to overstcj). Ifis [lursiiers at haigth 
drew in their lines so closely around liini that he lost all 
h<>])o, and .''Urreinlered to (buiCiai Alalcolni, f \<‘iainiing, 
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“ How can I resist more ? I am surrounded ! General 
Doveton is at Berliampore; you are at Metowla; Colonel 
Iliissell is at liorgliam — I am enclosed !” Tlius was the 
acting head of tlui confederacy — tlui sole bond of union 
among the Maliratta states — in tlie power of tlie Gover- 
nor-General, and he wisely resolved to kill not scotch the 
serpent which had so long lived u])on the life-blood of 
India. The Peshwa was deposed, although allowed an 
extravagant j)rovision for his support, and his possessions 
were annexed to the Jlritisli dominions, with tlie excep- 
tion of Sattarah and a tract of territory around it, assigned 
to the rajah as nominal sovereign of tluj Mahrattas. No 
good reason can be discovered for this latter proceeding. 
The descendants of Sevajee had long been mere puppets 
in tlie hands of the Peshwas, and to luiild iij) a 
new Mahratta sovereignty, however circumscribed in ter- 
ritory and [)crsori, and thus give the nation an object on 
which to fix tlieir eyes whether in hope or memory, was 
surely unwise in those who desired to be the pacifi- 
cators of India. On the yth of April, 1819, the fall of 
Asseerghur, one of Sindia’s fortresses, held out in aid of 
the deposed rajah of Berar, terminated the Mahratta 
and Pindarrie war. The rajah himself escaped in the 
garb of a fakir, and taking refuge in Lahore, became a 
pensioner on llunjeet Sing. 

The result of this conflict was to render the English 
nominally as well as virtually the paramount power in 
India. The IMahratta confederacy was now a mere slia- 
dow, and would have ceased to exist even in that cha- 
racter, but for the idle ceremony performed by the con- 
(juerors of re-establishing a. Mahratta sovereignty. The 
Peshwa, the real head of the nation, had sunk from his 
kingly station into that of a iirivate individual, and re- 
sided near Cawnpore, a pensioner on British bounty. 
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Tlio rnjah of Bcrar was a fugitive, and a minor ral(‘dover 
a j)ortion of liis late territories, the remainder being an- 
nexed to the British dominions. Shulia Avas (‘Ifeetually 
eri])ldcd, and Holkar was despoiled of a portion of his sub- 
sidize<l possessions, and otherAvise reduced to a hmniliating 
state of dependence. The Pindarries, against Arhoin tin' 
Avar had been originally nnderlaken, Avere destroyc'd. J)is- 
persed in the field, drivmi from their territories Avherever 
they ])Ossessed any, de])rivx‘d of the comitenance of the 
native princes, they fell in battl(‘, fled into tin' jungle and 
there ])erished, or Avere slain singly l)y the villagers. Some 
few submitted and received lands for tlnfir maintenance ; 
and others, doubtless, from bandits on a larger scale 
bc'came dacoits and thieves. 
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( IIAPTER V. 

VROM THK END OF TIIP: MAIIRATTA AND PINDARRIR WAR 
TO THE TREATY FoU THE RESTORATION OF SHAH 
SOOJAII. 

Lord Aatherst, the siim'ssor of the Arjinpiis of Iln, stints 
in tlic g’ovTMTiinent, reached Calcutta, in Angnst, 182d, 
and speedily found his attention called to the hostile j)ro- 
ceedings of a, ])ower on the eastern frontier. 

Jn the heginning of the seventeenth century both the 
English and Dutch nations Imd setthnnents in various 
parts of the Jhirman dominions, hiit through ihe miscon- 
duct of the latter, all Europeans indiscriminately were 
l)anish(‘d. The English some years after were reinstatcMl 
in the factories at Syriam and Ava, and the IVladras go- 
A^erinnent founded a settlement on the island of Negrais; 
hut in th(' struggle for domination between the 13nrman 
and the Pegnej*s these establishments were for a time 
destroyed. Being reinstated once more, the English and 
Ercneh took diftercTit sides as usual in the contest between 
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the native i^owcrs ; but the former were g-uilty of siun ular 
treachery to the Ibirminis, whose cause tluw had allivtc'd 
to espouse, soiiie ot the Company’s ships joining* witli the 
rreiieli in tiring* upon the Biirinaii tb'et when ('iigaged in 
an action with that of IVgTi. Notwithstanding* lliis tlu^ 
Burinan monarcli listened complacently to a deputation 
of Jhiglisli who came to solicit ])ermission to form setth‘- 
ments, and all was going* on well when tinar countrynu'n 
were again guilty of the same unacconntahhj In'in'lnu-y. 
The prince liaving* ])een victorious in A\ a, advanced in Jfis 
deet of ))oa.ts to the mouth of tlie Syriam strcvam, and 
sciz(‘d a. lh*(Micli ship, Avlncli was nnnianag(‘:ih1e from tli(‘ 
lowness of the waters. 1 lo tlnm captured tlui fort of Svriam 
by sur])rise, and took tlie Europeans ])risoners ; and having 
ohlained ])ossessioii ))y a ch?ver rus(' of anolluu* b'rench 
vessel irom tlie government of Ih)ndiche]*ry, lie (‘xecu- 
ted all her otHcers and the French resident of Syriam. 

''fhe Ihiglish, notwithstanding* their miseonducd, W(M*(^ 
still treated with favour; and in 1757, the (\)nipany 
formally took posstjssion of tlie island of Negrais, granted 
to tlumi in perpc'tiiity by the king. In two y^‘ars aftej*, 
however, the small British force was wilhdi*awn to India, 
th(^ exigence of alfairs in tin? Carnatic reiphi’iiig all tin,* 
aid that could Ix^ mustered; and Burmese veugeaiicf* at 
l(‘ugth cx[)lodiug, the ])ersous left in «*hai*g(*, as w(‘ll as 
the native; lahonrers, were almost all massacred hy the 
Barmans. The Company never made the sliglite.-t etibrt 
to extort restitution for tliis outrage, cont(;ntiiig them- 
selves with a request I'or the restoration of tlie; few jiri- 
soners that were taken ; a pretty plain iiielication, it may 
he presumed, they coulel not sanction the conduct of tliclr 
servants during the war. 

The next transaction between the two governments 
was in 1797, wlien three leaders of haiiditti wlio, as was 
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alleged, were in the habit of conveying their booty across 
the frontier into the English province for sale, took 
refuge from the Burman laws in Cliittagong. The 
emperor immediately marched a body of live thousand 
men into the Company’s territories to demantl the fugi- 
tives, to which it was rijplicd that tlic complaint would lie 
investigated if the Burman troo])S would withdraw, and 
this being comjilied with, the offenders were accordingly 
given up. In ISll a dispute arose less easy to adjust. 
Arracan since the year 1784 had been a province of the 
em])ire, and a large body of refugees from the com^uered 
country had sought an asylum in Chittagong, where 
associating themselves with insurgents from other parts 
of the country, they sallied every now and then into the 
Burman dominions. At length a mov(‘ment of a more 
formidable nature was made by these adventurers, with 
the view of overturning the existing government of 
Arracan, and being beaten in the attenn)t they retir(‘d as 
usual into the English buTitory. This led to a requisition 
on the jiart of the Burman government that the British 
should deliver u]) the insurgents, which Lord Hastings 
asserted he could not do without violating “the principles 
of Justice and thereupon the emperor declaring that 
the English had made their province a den of rebels 
against his government, demanded the cession of the 
w hole territory as an ancient dependency of Arracan. 

The Burmese, how'ever, w'ere for the present occuj)ied 
with the coiupiest of Assam and other matters which 
prevented them from following up their demand by 
hostilities ; ami it w^as not till 1821 that they gave dis- 
tinct indications of their intentions. The proximate 
cause of the war w^as their preparations to reconquer the 
province of Cachar, which they had rendered tributary in 
1774 ; and although the threatened rajah w as a usurper. 
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the English, who had previously endured insults and 
injuries witli unusual patience*, did not relish the idea of 
the emperor coming so close to their dominions. They 
marclu'd a force, therefore, to the Sylhet frontier, and 
in 1(S24 the belligerents came to blows in Cachar. 

The war was thus commenced in the north by the 
spontaneous interference of the British on lu'half of a 
])rince with whom they were on no terms of alliance ; 
but in the south the cause of quarrel, whetlu*!* just or 
unjust, was of a more sj)ecific nature. The Hurmesc*, 
indignant at the j)rotcction allbrd(‘d in Chillagong to 
banditti and insurgents, seized and carried otf sonu^ ni(‘n 
whom tluiy found ele])hant-hunting for tin; (\)nipauy in 
their territory ; and the British, in order to secure them- 
selves from outrage, j)()sted a. small (h*tachm(‘nt of sepoys 
on a little sandy island called Shaporec*, in tin* mouth of 
tlie IVat* rivei*, the boundary between the two slates. 
The Burmese demamh'd the surremh*!* of the island as 
tluur owm, and it is hardly likely that the other ])arty lelt 
th(,‘ir claim to be very strong, as, w lu^n th(*y w ere (*V(‘n- 
tiially driv(‘n out of it by force, and some of their s(*j)oys 
shiughtered, they pro])osed a mutual commission of in- 
quiry. When they had rciOccupicMl the |)ost, however, with a 
stronger force, and the Burmese allected tJiat they would 
be satisfied with its being declared neutral ground, they 
refused to entertain any proposal which did not rc?cognise 
the absolute and unqualified right of the Company to the 
island. They subsequently wdthdrew the detachment on 
account of the unhealthincss of the j>lace, stationing a 
small schooner wdth some gun-boats ofi* the north-east 
point to supply the place of a garrison ; upon w liicli the 
Burmese kidnapped the commander (jf the little arina- 
ineiit (though detaining him only for Uvo or three 
weeks), and planted their flag in triumph on tin* desolate 

T 
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sand-liaiik wliich was the object of contention between 
the Britisli nation and a country equal in niagiiitude to 
tlie Geriuan empire. 

It a|)])(‘ars ini])rol)a])le, liowev'Cr, tliat any concession of 
tlic Knglisli would liavc averted war, for tlie Burmese 
were in tlie full flusli of compiest, and seem to have con- 
tem])lat(Ml pusliing tlie frontiers of their growing empire 
to the CJang(\s. The Jkiglish, therefore, altliongh per- 
liaps too car(4(\ss in affording* jiretexts to the liaughti(‘st 
enemy they had yet measured sw-ords with, may be con- 
sidered to have acted at last in self defence; and they 
<l(itermin(‘d to give llu‘ir dominions an eli‘(‘c4.ual bulwark 
by emancipating the Assamese and other tribes of the 
north-east from the Burman yoke, — and to tak(^ the 
o])])ortunity of adding to their own advantages by 
wresting from tlie (.‘iiemy his possessions on the sea- 
])oa,rd exlending in a line with their own province! of 
Cdiittagong. 

An expedition composed of Bengal and Madras troops 
amounting to eleven tliousand iium, with a, naval arma- 
ment comprising the first steam-vessel ever ein])loyed in 
Avar, arrived at Rangoon on the 1 Ith of ^\pril, 1824. 
Hardly any defence Avas attempted, and Avhen the 
English landed they found the toAvn empty, tlie inhabi- 
tants hav ing Hed to the jungles. After some minor sne- 
ci'sses, Cleneral Sir Archibald (’ampbell, avIio iiad the 
command of the expedition, penetrated a little Avay into 
th(' country, and attacked and carri(‘d two stockades 
Avhich Avere bravely (hdendeil, the garrison Avithin, after 
all Avas lost, hghting man to man till they Averc put to the 
bayonet. IVrajor Bennie w as one of the leadm-s of the 
assault on this occasion ; and on the ord of June at an 
attack by escalade on another stockade ten feet high, the 
first man Avho gained the summit Avas Major Sale. 
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The army was now reinforced by tlic arrival of the 
second division from Madras, and tlic return of two 
detachments wliich had been sent on a successful expe- 
dition against the islands of Cheduba and Kegrais. 
]bit the Burmese had taken care to sweep tlie country 
of every article that could minister to their sustenance ; 
tlieir encanipnients were hooded by dc'Juges of rain ; tlic 
snn ilashed its perpendicular rays on their heads ; and 
the deadly iniasnia of the jungle and the swamp spread 
pestilence in their ranks. .1 rungry, weary, sick even to 
d(‘ath, they were surrounded by a thousand enemies, of 
whom those they had come to encounter were by lar the 
least foruiidable. 

On the 1st of July a large detachment of the enemy 
indulged them with an engagement, and were driven into 
the jungle; and on the 8th no fewer than ton stockades 
were carried in one day, most of them at the ]>oint of the 
bayonet without tiring a gun, and all defeiuhul by num- 
bers incom])arably superior to those of the British. Tlie 
principal work was composed of three stockades one 
within another, and in the centre one tin; Burmese 
general felt himself in such security that he did not think 
it necessary to rise from his dinner till he saw , to his utt(‘r 
astonishment, the invaders swarming over the deiV*nces 
by getting u]) on each other’s shoulders ! I’In; war in this 
l^art of the country was now^ carri(‘d on (‘hietiy by insu- 
lated detachments, which, although in some instances 
su tiering severely, performed their appointed work with 
success. 

Such, however, was not the fate of the invaders in 
Arracan. A detachment at Bainoo, under the command 
of Captain Norton, consisting of three hundred and fifty 
regular native infantry and nearly tw ice the number of 
provincial and ii*regular troops, were opposed to a Bur- 
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inese ariny of ten tliousand fighting men. Under these 
fearful cireumstances the irregular force could not he 
depended upon, hut Captain Norton, being in expecta- 
tion of reinforcements from Cldttagong, determiiK'd upon 
defending Ids post. A river was on Ids right Hank, and 
a tank in froid and in rear; hut the enemy made regular 
approaches, and in two days, lieing in possession of one 
of the tanks, there was no longer any ho])e, and Norton 
began liis retreat in tolerable order. Tlie pursuing 
cavalry, however, pressed in overwhelming force upon 
his little hand. In vain he ordered his men to form 
scpiare — they had been fighting without intermission for 
two days, — they wei*c now sinking from fatigue as well 
as privation — and, yielding to the horror of their situation, 
they at length threw down tlnar arms and Hed. Of nine 
English othcers six, including the gallant Norton him- 
self, died on the unecpial field. 

The success of this division of the Ihinnesc army ren- 
dered it of prodigious consequence at Court, and it was 
immediately inarched from Arracan to encounter Sir 
Archibald Campbell at Kcmcndiiie, near Itangoon. It 
was first attempted to cut off tlie Ilritisli post by sur- 
rounding it with entrenchments, and at the same time to 
destroy the shipping by fire-rafts ; but on the 5th of De- 
cember, Sir Archibald became the assailant, and after 
some days’ fighting put the Burmese completely to the 
rout. Their scattered army, however, concentrated 
themselves at Kokcen, after setting fire to the town of 
liangoon ; and the British general, surrounded by native 
spies, his cantonments threatened every instant with con- 
flagration, and tlie unseen enemy ready to rush upon 
him from the jungle at the first symptom of confusion, 
determined in sheer desperation to attempt, with a detach- 
ment of fifteen hundred men, the most formidable en- 
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trcnoliod and stockaded ^vorks lie liad ('ver seen, de- 
feiided b} twenty thonsaiul J3iiniies(\ The adventure, 
looked upon by tlie enemy Avirli scornful curiosity ratlu'r 
than tear, was coniidetoly successful ; and the British <h‘ter- 
niine<l lo advance with a jiortioii of their army upon Prome, 
the second city of the empire. The expedition was com- 
posed of tw^o columns, one proceedint*' by land and ihc 
other by water; the former commanded by Sir Archibald 
(Annpbell in j)erson, and the latter by tleneral Cotton. 
Hel'ore they reaelu'd Prome, how(‘ver, the havoc coni- 
mitled by the flotilla column in advancing* idong the 
Irraw’addy, had struck terror into the hearts of the 
Burmese, and the English found the city, although 
surrounded by strong fortifications, deserted by the au- 
thorities. 

The British troops in the north had been successful 
in driving the Burmese out of Assam, and all fears for 
the liengal provinces being at an end, in January 
1825, an army of eleven thousand men was organised for 
tin; conquest of Arracan. This was accomplished with lit! hi 
difliculty, the only struggle of any consequence taking 
place at the capital; and General iNIorison prepared to 
march his army across the mountains to join the troops 
of the Irrawaddy. But this was impossible. I'lie rainy 
season set in ; the miasma from the steaming gi‘ound was 
more fatal than the arms of the enemy; and aftca* a fruit- 
less struggle with diseascg the British evacuated the 
country, only leaving* garrisons on some of the i.-?lands. 

This season was passed by Sir Archibald Campbell at 
Prome, and at its close he was surprised by the simul- 
taneous approach of a Burmese army, and a deputa- 
tion with a rej)ly to overtures he had made some time 
before. The negotiations, ho wevei*. failed, for the Burmese 
would give neither money nor lerritory, and the ques- 
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tion came once more to the arbitrament of battle. On 
the 1st of December, an engagement took place in 
■which the English were victors ; and the next day they 
attacked the Burmese centre which was strongly en- 
trenched among hills, with the river on one side com- 
manded by batteries, and elsewhere accessible only by a 
single narrow paflnvay defended by artillery. The 
heights wx‘re stormed and carried, the Burmese driven 
from hill to hill, and the British army continued its 
triumphant march. 

A new attempt at negotiation w^as abortive, and Mel- 
loon, and then Pagahrn fell before the British arms; 
at the latter ])lacc tlie Burmese having tried their fortune 
for the first time in the open field. Theconfiict was now 
at an end, for Sir Archibald Campbell in his advance upon 
the capital, w^as met by the ratification of the treaty pro- 
posed l)y himself, wdth a sum of mom^y as the first instal- 
ment of the expenses of the war. The gains of the Bri- 
tish besides a crore of rupees, were the w ithdraw al of the 
Burmese claims upon Assam, Cachar, and Jyntcca, and 
the territories of Arracan, Ych, Tavoy, Mergui, and Ten- 
nasserim. 

Wo must now return to the internal affairs of India; 
and in the first place advert to an unhappy occurrence 
connected in some measure with the Burmese war. In 
the middle of 1824, the 47th Native Infantry wxrc 
marched to Barrackpore, with the view of being sent 
thence to Bangoon ; but by some strange oversight, no 
care was taken that the sepoys should be jirovided wdth 
the carriage cattle requisite for their baggage. On the 
contrary, they wxre told that no assistance could be ren- 
dered to them by the civil powxrs; and the peasantry, in 
whose favour this ill-timed forbearance was exercised, 
refused to lend their bullocks on hire. 
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SacU carrlag'o was necessary, lu order to save tla* men 
from a faIi^•ll(‘ not eiulnralde under an inter-tro[)ieiil mui ; 
and llie ord(‘rs to inarcli were tliev(‘ldre considered (‘niel 
and tyrannicad. Tlieir minds liavin^* once receiv(*d lliis 
])ias, their discontent extended its(df to otlier circnin- 
slances of llieir <‘oudition, and in ])arti(*nlar to tliat of 
tlieir destination heinii* a foreiiLi-n country, tin* scent* of 
frequent disasters to their iMoLi'id ])rinc(‘s, and now not h'ss 
the t)l>ject of tlieir doubt and dreatl from the recent loss 
of the detachment at Hainoo. 

Oil the 1st of NovembiT a parade took jilace at day- 
break, but the order to fall in was only ])artially att(‘nd(*<l 
to. 0(‘n(*ral Dalzell jiroceeded to the Iront and repi’att’d 
the ooinmand in a voice of thunder, but it was ('chocal l»y 
c.onliisc.'d shouts and cries from the whole, while not a 
man stirred, llrescmtly the decision of the mutineers was 
taken, and tin) rin< 4 'in< 2 ^ of ramrods aloni;’ the line ]>ro- 
claimed that they Avere loadini;- their muskets. The nn‘n 
who had fallen in now rejoined their comrades; and all, 
in the Avords of an eyeAvitness, “ dasln‘d forward in a body, 
drove otf tlujir olheers, tore the knajisacks from the backs 
of the soldiei'S of the fifth company, established tln'iu- 
selves on the parade fronting' the lines, and havine; ]>iled 
their arms, and planted a cordon of sentries round them, 
openly raised the standard of revolt.” 

During the day the mntiiiccrs Avero crdui and deter- 
mined, and they slept that night on their arm*^, main- 
taining guards and ^n^'qo^ds and a chain of sentries and 
patrolcs. The next morning the eaiTiest rays of light 
disclosed a large body of troops from Calcii't;i. followed 
by a battery of light artillery defiling into the ])hdn. 
SloA\dy and silently this force enn'rged Ifom ihc trees^ 
tlieir arms flashing in the level sun, till they halted 
Avithin vicAv of the mutineers, drawn up in square near a 
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tank in front of tli(arlincs,and showing abold front and com- 
pact array of wcdl-sct nion and liristling bayonets. “ Tlicre 
were about one thousand four luiiidrcd riion,” eontiiiues the 
eye-witness, “ witli six stand of colours — the staff of one 
of tliese, minus tlie colour, which liad been forcibly torn 
from it, I picdvcd up on the spot where they had stood. A 
staff* ofh(*er ((Japtaiii Macau) was now sent down to them 
with the coniniaiid(‘r-in-chiers ultimatum, which w%'is, I 
liave heard, to the effect that all just complaints shoidd 
be heard and redressed, but that an unconditional sub- 
mission must ffrst take place, as it was impossible for 
Government to treat with men in arms, and if they did 
not lay them down they would be compelled to do so : 
these terms, which under the circumstances were, I 
think, just what they should have been, having been 
njected, and the sejioys ])Ositively refusing to lay down 
their arms, the officer returned at full speed, and having 
mad(‘ known their determination by a preconcerted sign, 
a round was, after a short interval, lired from the body- 
guard guns ; on this, the signal agreed upon for the 
attack, the artillery in the park in the rear of the 47th’s 
lines, immediately opened a thundering cannonade on the 
mutineers from the intervening trees, huts, &c. Not a 
gun of them could have been visible from the spot by the 
body of the mutineers, though they could not have been 
ignorant of their vicinity, their outlying sentries being 
within a few yards of their muzzles. Peal now^ followed 
pc'al, and the smoke rose in dense columns high above 
the surrounding wmods. Our line steadily advanced 
towards the mutineers, and exhibited a brilliant and 
imposing sight. The mutineers’ courage, which held to 
this point, now' failed them, they wavered, broke, threw 
down their arms, divested themselves of their coats, 
clothing, and accoutrements, and ffed.” 
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Some of tliG Tiintinoors wore nieroilossly slaut^lifored 
in their by their quondam eoniradcs, and of the 

fugitives taken alive twelve M^erc At the execu- 

tion, wlien tlie last cries for “ JMercy, mercy, my lord 
(\)m})aiiy’s mercy!” nerc heard, the other s(‘j)()ys wc'rc? 
observed to be strongly a imitated ; but the scene clost'd in 
qnif't, and as the troops marelu'd alont^ the fj*ont of the 
scatfold, where twelve dead bodies wen? swin^inu!; above 
their h(*ads, the solemn wail of I be A(h‘ste hddelis Irom 
tin; band of each regiment as it passed was the only sound 
that mingled with that of the measured tread of the 
ni(*n. 

In 1825 the British exercised their anthorlty as the 
paramount ])Ower in India by an interference in the 
affairs of a iiativ^e state to which they were not call(;d 
l)y treaty. A usurper had placed himsedf on tin; throne 
of JJluirtpore, and after negotiations had fail(;d, Jjord 
(\)mbernioi*e, the commander-in-chi(‘f, was d(‘sj)atched 
against the fortress of that name with twenty-live thou- 
sand men and a large train of artillery, '^fln; siegt; was 
commenced on the 2drd of December, but as the walls 
were sixty feet thick it was only by mining that a ])ra(;- 
ticable breach could be effected, and this was not com- 
])let(Hl till the 18th January. On that day, however, 
after a fierce resistance, the ])lace was carried by assault, 
and its fortifications destroyed. 

Jajrd William Bentinck sncccedtMl to Lord Andu;rst in 
1828, but the affiiirs of his government ladong chiefly to 
another department of this work. It will be useful, 
notwithstanding, to notice slightly some of tlx; military 
operations, as they wall assist us in forming an idea f‘f 
the progress and feeling of the country. 

In 1831 occurrences took phie( in Mysore which are 
fraught with instruction. AVhen 3'i|^p^)0 was slaiii and 
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his dominions divided, the English, with tlnit strange 
unconsciousness they have so fre(juently exhibited of 
their Indian destiny, set apart a portion of the territory 
for a descendant of the ancient princes, and placed liini 
on the throne as an agent of misrule, and a standing 
barrier against the advancement of the p(H)ple. ]^^or 
this there could be no excuse but gcuierosity, for the 
legitimate house had been altogctlier set aside during 
two powerful reigns, those of llydcr and Ti[)poo, iind 
had fallen into complete oblivion. Tlic result was just 
what might have been expected, and what continues to 
take place to this day wherever similar arrangements 
have been made. The people were driven to desperation 
by tyranny and extortion, cons])iracies Averc formed, and 
bodies of malcontents shut themselves up in fastnesses, 
resolved to resist to the death ; till at length the English 
nndm* obligation of their treaty ste])ped in, and after the 
usual bloodsh<‘d restored a submissiveness Avhich in such 
cases is termed order. After this Avas eliected they re- 
deemed tlunr original error. They had Avisely reserved to 
themselves the poAver of assuming in case of need the ad- 
ministration of the affairs of the country, and linding that 
theAvhole government Avas rotten to the very centre, they 
pensioned the rajah and placed the territory of Mysore 
in the hands of a British commission, Avhere it remains 
to this day. 

In the folloAving year a serious disturbance occurred 
in the zemindary of Chota IS^agpore under the gOAX'rn- 
ment of Bengal. The spirit of insubordination spread, 
till the Avholc of the district aa'Rs in a state of insurrection 
under a recognised leader, and robbery and murder 
became the sole employment of the Inhabitants. A force 
of not less than four regiments of infantry, Avith one of 
cavalry, and seven pieces of artillery, was employed in 
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following the insurgents among the lillls and jungles, and 
on one occasion a squadron of cavalry was obliged to 
retreat before a large body of the (^neiny. At length the 
leader of the insurrection was killed, and the revolt soon 
after died away, four sirdars being executed, and two 
condemned to imprisoninent for life. 

In 1834 there was another little war in the Deccan, 
but carried on under circumstances of great difhculty 
from the nature of its ground. The rajah of Coorg, a 
state bordering on Mysore, appears to have been not 
oidy a monster of vice l>ut a madman, and as native 
governments always take their character from the 
idiosyncracies of the sovereign, the counti'y was ruined. 
The prince had murdered all the other males of his 
house, and in other cases sacrificed num, women, and 
children indiscriminately to his policy or revenge; and 
at length his own sister fled into Mysore and claimed the 
protection of the British resident against the incestuous 
passion of her brotlier. Tlie Brilisli government remon- 
strated and negotiated as long as ])ossible ; but at 
length a proclamation was issued that, on account of his 
oppression and cruelty to his suljects, and liis disresjiect 
to the British government, the rajah had forfeited his 
crown. This was followed up by eight regiments of 
native infantry, with some detachments of royal troops, 
entering the territory in four divisions; and after much 
hard fighting and the encounter of extraordinary ob- 
stacles from the impi’acticablc nature of the country, tliey 
succeeded in April, 1834, in c-iptiiring tlie fort of 
Markara, upon which the rajali surrendered. On this 
occasion the British could not w’cll have set up anotluT 
prince, for the one they deposed had taken good I'aiTi to 
have no expectants in his way, ::nd the vacant throne, 
therefore, wa*- without a claimant. Coorg, accordingly, 
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was annexed to tlie British dominions, and the cx-rajah, 
instead of being brought to the scaffold, wliicli liis crimes 
deserved, was sent to reside at Benares on a magnificent 
pension. 

It is necessary to notice here, althoiigh oidy in a cursory 
manner, a great change wliich took place in 1833 in the 
character of tlie Bast India Company. The reader can 
hardly fail to have observed that at the commencement of 
the intercourse witli India, the Company was called into 
(‘xistence by compulsory circumstances. The commerce of 
the great country in cpiestioii was a prize for which the 
nations of Europe contended and fought ; and individual 
adventurers edging themselves in among the disputants 
could only have enjoyed a stolen traffic as privateers, or 
uniting for mutual protection, must have traded as a body 
without the conn reliance of their government, or the sup- 
port of the j)()iji/s (rappui afforded by territorial pos- 
sessions. The weight, solidity, and foi’ce of a privileged 
company wei'o r(‘((uisite for the establishment of the trade; 
l)ut that once accomj>lishcd it canuj only to bo a (jues- 
tioii of time, as to when the interest of the monopolists 
should give way before the interest of the nation of which 
lh(‘y formed a part. With regard to India, however, it 
was supj)osed by many that the circumstances were so 
peculiar as to set her without the pale of ordinary rea- 
soning. It was alUrmed that to oj)en the trade w^ould 
injure the Coui])any, and ruin the ])rivate merchants, 
without elfecting any extension of business; and for this 
reason that the native iidiabitants neither could nor 
would consume more Eurojieaii goods than they liad 
hitherto done. “ In the first place,” said the advocates 
of the monopoly, among other reasons, “the body of 
the people are too poor to purchase ; in the second place, 
even when possessed of money, their religious pre- 
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jiidices, their habits of livinir, and the simplicity of their 
fiirnitui'e and dress would restrain them ; and in the third 
place, the habits of the natives in general, but more ]>ar- 
tieularly of the wealthy Bene^alees, are ])arsimonious to a 
degree nnknown in any other nation, and of whicli the 
mercantile body at home have no adequate idea.” 

In their households,” afhrnied an assistant-judge who 
liad many opportunities of knowing the country and the 
people, they want no!ie of our luxuries. I]x(*ept tlie 
very liigher ranks, none of the natives furnish tlieir 
houses. They havn; no tables, no chairs, no gay couclies, 
no knives and forks, no spoons, no phit(.‘s or dislu's. 
Th(‘y eat from tlie ground, and sitting on the ground ; 
th(‘ir finii’ers furnish knives and forks, '^fheir food is one 
ami the same all over the country. A curry of lish or 
vegetables among the higher ranks, and a dish of s[dit 
peas and rice among the peasantry, is all that they d(‘- 
sire; tludr drink is j)uro water froin a brass pot ; their 
j)lantaiji leaf forms the ])latc from which tiny eat. In 
their household management and th(‘ir food, they are 
particularly averse to any interference or innovation. 
These prejudices arc wisely inculcated as a ])art of tlielr 
religion.” 

The same writer, as an cxamj)lo of the parsimonious 
habits of the rich baboos, states that he was present at a 
supper where the host, on being asked if he had su])])lied 
wine, replied in the affirmative and ])roJuced a ]>ottle of 
gin, three bottles of beer, and two of claret. This was at 
a marriage feast which cost the miserly liengalecj Uiujult/ 
thousand pounds. 

Such were the prejudices that prevailed even among 
intelligent persons before the opening of the irarle. In 
1793, however, what was supposed to be a prodigious 
step in advance was taken, by permission being given to 
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the public to export and import goods, with certain ex- 
ceptions, in the Corirpanys .ships. This led to numerous 
speculations among the free merchants and officials in 
India in sending or bringing produce home ; but it was 
obvious tliat the outward trade would be very limited, as 
f(.*w sliippers would have tlie courage to enter under such 
restrictions into coiii])ctition Avith the great monopolists. 
At tJiis time tlie annual exports of the Company Avere about 
a million sterling; and during tlio five years ending Avith 
1(S11, the average Avas leather less than more. At length, 
on the termination of the charter in 1813, a further and 
mucli more considerable extension of the freedom of 
trade Avas granted, by private individuals being permitted 
to traffic direct Avith Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, and 
Pinang. The conseijucncc of this Avas that the trade 
very speedily increased in value to three times its previous 
amount. 

In losing the entire nu)uo])oly of the Indian trade, tlie 
Company lost nothing, and the country gained a great 
deal ; but Avhen it came toAvards the termination of the new 
charter in 1833, the (piestion arose as to the Chinese 
trade Avhich still remained in their hands exclusively, and 
in fiiK', as to their A^ery existence as a commercial liody. 
Here again it Avas said that there was something peculiar 
in the position of China A\diich rendered the usual princi- 
ples of free trade inapplicable in this rpiestion. It Avas con- 
tended that the Company alone could manage the Chinese, 
and hold their ground against the Hong; and moreover 
that the trade* Avas not only useful as a means of remit- 
tance, l)ut that the jirolits Avere^ necessary to enable them to 
defray the expense of gov erning India. Against this it Avas 
argued that tlie monojioly Avas not merely an injury to 
the general commerce and manufactures of the country, 
but that under it English merchants Avere fettered by re- 
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strictions from wliich those of other nations were free. 
The privait traders of America, for instance, nii^ht take 
out goods from England, "and bring hack produce as 
tli{‘y thought propcT, while the Ihiglisli themselves were 
o])liged to look idly on. As for tiui restrictions which 
limit('d the circulation of British goods in (diiiia, tlu'so 
would be done away with gradually by fr(‘e trad(‘; 
whereas so long as monopoly met monopoly, so long as 
the Company and th(‘J[ong acted and rc'acted on each 
otliei’, no change wliat(‘ver could be ex})c‘ct(‘d. It can 
hanlly be doubted which side laid the best of the argu- 
ment, but at any rat(‘ by the lunv chartc'r, teianinaruig in 
llie Ikist India (\)mpany eeast‘d to lu* a. comnicTcial 
liody; continuing, however, to goveim, with lh<! coucur- 
reiK'o of tin; Board of ( h)ntrol, thos(‘ dominions m hich 
th(‘y now held in ti’ust for the Jh’itish Crown. 

\Vc now resume ihe survey of their history in the 
ex(‘rcis(* of thos(‘ political functions to which they W(.‘re 
thus r(?strictcd. 

AVdieii the nou-intei*ference ])oli<*y Avas laid aside 
lr(‘aties had been entered into with the Haj])e.,>t stales, 
luit one of them, the rajah of Joudpore, now [U’oving 
unruly, a, force* ass(‘mbh*d at A jmeni consisting of not l(‘ss 
than twelve! re_‘giments ejf infanlry, hesid(‘s a strong laaly 
of cavalry — an army, one might have sr jiposed, sulHerie^nt 
to reduce the! Avhole of Rajalistan. Tlu! dispute!, hoAV(!ver, 
Avas amicably arranged Avithout coming lo blows. \ Inch 
is to say, o{ course, that the Hindoo ju’ince! com])lie‘d 
with all the demands of the Ihiglish ; luit security 
having been foi’gotten for tlie exj)(!nscs of tiie large 
armament organized for his chastis(*ni(‘nt, the district and 
salt lake of tSamldiur Avere se([uesti*aled 1‘oj* the pm*]jose. 
The same proc(H*eling was taken a, ith refe*i’enc(! to dye- 
pore. These, though coniparariveiy iinim])ortant, Averc 
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the principal political occurrences of Lord William 
Bentinck’s administration, altlioiigli various disturb- 
ances had been in a state of preparation for some years, 
to call forth the energies of Lord Auckland on his arrival 
hi 183f). 

An insurrection against British authority had broken 
out in Kiniedy in 1834, and had b(‘en cpiieted in the 
following year, although not without the employment of 
a force of two thousand men. In the neighbouring 
territory of (loomsoor hostilities of the same kind were 
commenced in 1835, but in consequence chiefly of the 
impracticable nature of the country, the insurrection was 
not put down till some months after the new (Jovernor- 
(ieneral’s arrival. Similar <listurb«anccs took ])lace in 
Canara, and it is worthy of remark werci terminated with 
the assistance of the population of Coorg. 

We now arrive at the war in Ailghauistan, and shall 
give the history of its origin as nearly as economy of 
S])ace will permit in the words of the proclamation issued 
at Simla on the 1st of October, 1838. 

The treaties entered into by the British Government 
in the year 1832, with the Ameers of Sinde, the IVabob 
of Bahawulpore, and llunjeet Singh, had for their 
object, by opening the navigation of the Indus, to facili- 
tate the extension of commerce, and to gain for the 
British nation in Central Asia that legitimate influence 
which an interchange of benefits would naturally pro- 
duce. Captain Biirnes accordingly was deputed towards 
the close of the year 1836, on a mission to Dost Maho- 
med Khan, the chief of Cabul, but while he was on his 
journey information was reedved by the Governor- 
General that tlie troops of Dost Mahomed had 
made a sudden and unprovoked attack on those of 
the ancient ally of the Jhdtish, llunjeet Singh. It was 
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naturally to be approhoiuled tliat the IMaliaraja Mould 
not be slow^ to av(aii»(‘ this agiiTessiun ; and it m as to be 
feared that tlie Haines of >var being* once kindled in ^ho^e 
regions, the peaeefnl and Ixandieial j)iirpos(\s of tin' 
British Government Monld be altogtdlun* frustrated. In 
orden* to av(a*t this result the Governor-General antlio- 
ri/ed Captain Hurnes to olf(*r liis h)rdshij)’s mediation to 
Dost jMahomed Khan; the JNraharaja having* consenic'd 
that in the mean time hostilities on his part should be 
sus])(‘nded. 

It subsequently eame to the kno\vl(‘(lg(^ of the Go- 
v(‘nior-Genei*al that a lh‘rsian army was b(‘si(‘giug 
Herat; that intrigues were a(!liv(;ly proseeuti'd through- 
out Alfghanistan, for the purj)os(‘ ot‘ (‘xt(‘ndiug Ihu'sian 
inlluene(' ami authority evini b(‘yond tlu^ Indus, and that, 
the eonrt of Persia liad otlnn’wise alford(‘d evidenee 
of being (‘iigaged in designs w'iioily at variance with 
thti prin(*iples and objects of its alliance* witli (Jreat 
Hrilain. 

Afl(‘r much tiim* spent ]>y Ca])tain IJurnes in fruith'ss 
negotiation at Cabool, it a])pear(Ml that Dost .MahonuMl 
Khan, ehietiy in eonse([uen('(j of his relianee^ upon P(‘r- 
sian encouragement and assistanc(i, [>erslst(*d in ui’ging 
tin.* most unreasonable pretensions upon ltunj(?et Singh, 
and that he ainuMl at schemes of aggi andi/.(‘ment and 
anihition, injurious (o tlie secui'ity and peae(‘ ot tin* 
frontiers of India; ojienly tlireatening lo call in <;vei’y 
Ibieign aid Mdiich he could command. 

It was now evident that no fun lier interi’ei*ence could 
be exercised l;y the British Ciovernnicnt to breng about a 
good und(u*standing between the Sikh rulers and Do't 
Alahomed Klian ; and the liostile policy of me latter 
chief show ed that, so long as Cabi <>I remained under his 
government, the int(*resth of the imlian J^hupii e of Great 
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Britain would 1)C in jeopardy. In tlio mean time, the 
ulterior desiiL»;us of l^ersia, had heen, hy a sjiceessioii of 
other events, as well as tlie si(*<^e oi Herat, more openly 
manifested ; and lier Majesty’s envoy liad Ix^en com- 
pelled to (piit the court of the Sliah, find to make a 
public declaration of tlie cessation of all inhu’Course 
between the two ‘^•overnments. The necessily under 
whicli (jlri'at Britain was iilaced, of rep,arding the present 
advfuico of the Bersiau arms into Atf^hanistan, as an 
act of hostility towards herself, had been officifilly com- 
municated to the Shah. Attention was natundly drawn 
at this juncture to the position and claims of Shah 
Soojah-ool-moolk, who, on his empire being’ usurped 
by its present rulers, found an honourabh^ jisylum in the 
British dominions, ^fhe (h)vernor-(i(‘iU‘ral was s;itisii(?d 
that a pressing necessity, as well as every consideration 
of justice and jiolicy, warranted him in espousing the 
cause of that ]»riuce; find considering it ])roper that 
Buiijeet Singh should have the otter of becoming a 
])arty to the contemphitcMl operations, a tripiirtite 
treaty was accordingly concluded by the British Govern- 
ment, the ]\[aharfija, and Shah Soojfih-ool-moolk, for 
the restoration of the Shah to the throne of his 
ancestors. 

Such were the reasons assigned for tlie invasion of 
Affghanistan ; but a few more words arc requisite to ena- 
ble the reader to comprehend the following sketch of 
operations. 

Peshawar, the ostensible object of contention, had been 
conquered by the Sikhs in 1819; Mooltan and Cash- 
mere having fallen before their arms in the preceding 
year. During another invasion in 1823 a bloody battle 
was fought in Peshawur betAvecn the Sikhs and Aft- 
ghiins; and although the former was victorious, they 
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found it, so diliicult to ]>r(‘sorvo tlioir oon([nost, that they 
divided tlio territory between llie Sludi of lleral and 
Dost ^Vlalionied K.lia,n, a Jjiirukzyc elii(d’ tluMi stni^^^lini^ 
for the supreiiiaey at Cahool. At the l)(‘Li;inninL;* of tin* 
eentnry th(3 Siiddozye ianiily Iiad l)een dejK>si‘d by tin* 
turl)ulent eliicds of the eonntry ; ])ut Soojali, a yoim^a'i* son, 
who laid taken rcdin^e in tin* British dominions, after 
s(‘veral atti'iiipts had at I(‘ne;th succeeded in ri'coiKpierlni;* 
his throm?, which lui oc(‘upied, ho\v<‘V(‘r, oidy till IS 10, 
when h(‘ was a^aia drivam away into Hindostan. It, 
was diiriny; this int(M‘reti;num of strih' and anaiadiy that, 
the st rn^'iL'm' ot Dost Mahomed eomimmecMl ; and in 
1S2() h(‘ niad(^ himself mastca* of ( ’abool, of which he k(‘j>t 
possf'ssion not wit listandimj; an attinnpt made by Soojah 
in 1S,‘M to r(‘iLi,ain it. 

Althoui^'h Soojah was unsucccssihl in tin' attempt, it 
was th(‘ iiu'ans ol‘ Bnnj(‘(‘t Sini;-h acipiirim*' a tide to 
P(.'sha.unr, at least as ie;.»;itimat(‘ as that of compn'st ; 
for, by a treaty of friendship and assistaiu'C ent(‘red into 
with the d(‘posed |)rinc(*, lu^ obtained a, formal c(‘ssion of 
the country, of whicli he took possc'ssion with an army. 
It was an att('mpt of Dost iMahonuMl to r(‘ca])tiM*e this 
territoj-y which led to the tripartite? tre'aty ; an attemipt, 
it shonld be oliserved, not niore lawful than the compiest 
of Biinjr’et SinL;di, since Dost IMahomc' 1 was himse'lf a, 
usurper, and since Jit any rate Alf^hanlsum was aba'ady 
dismenibered when lie j^raspejl at tin? throne. 

The nuiiition of the d( si^-ns of Persia in tin? procla- 
mation must not be understood as referrin;^ to that 
nation alone, but also to Russia, whose ini in- nee was 
supposed to oj)erate behind the scenes ; for at tin* time tiiei i? 
was in many quarters an extraordinary, and m all pjo- 
bability iiid'onmled, ap])rehension of the advance ol'that 
all-gras j)int»* power towards huha. At all (?vents tin? 
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siege of Herat, the capital of a principality formerly a 
province of Affgluinistan, was abanclonetl by the Persians 
soon after the tripartite treaty wan signed, althougli suf- 
ficient motives remained to induce Lord Auckland to 
commence the war. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

FROM THE TRIPARTITE TREATY TO THE PRESENT TIME. 

Rungeet Singh, although consenting to keep on foot 
an army of observation of lifteen thousand men in Peslia- 
wiir, would not ]iermit the British to pass through his ter- 
ritories, the direct route to Caliool ; and the army, there- 
fore, under the command of Sir John Keane, proceeded 
tliroiigli Siude to penetrate into the enemy’s country by the 
Bolan Pass. In Sinde every possible obstacle was inter- 
posed by tlic Ameers (who wore bound to the Britisli 
by specific provisions, as well as by a treaty) short of 
downright hostility, and at one time indeed they ap- 
peared to be collecting the troops even for that [)urpose ; 
but at length they were forced into a new treaty, and the 
})a.yment of 100,000/., on account of tribute which they 
were due as feudatories to the Doorannee government, 
and the army crossing the Indus plunged into the desert 
beyond, tlie Bengal division arriving on the 6th of March, 
1839, at the opening of the Bohan Pass. 
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Tliroiin-li tins stn])eiHloiis defile tliey worked their 
WTiv for seventy miles, till they Inid j^aincd the table 
hind above at a height of five thons«and four hun- 
dred and thirty-seven feet from the plains ; and though 
harassed by the predatory tribes of the neighbourhood, by 
unusual fatigue, and by extreme seareity of food both 
for men and horses, continued their march till they 
arrived before the walls of Candabar, having traversc'd a 
distance of one fhonsand miles from their mustering place, 
F(n’ozepore. TTere they were joiiu'd in a w ei'k by the 
Bombay column, whose sufferings had been still more 
severe, from the route having been already sw ejit of any 
forage it afforded. The forces there assemliled, for 
the opening of the campaign, amounted in all to Hfteen 
thousand men. 

Tlie w'estern capital of Affghanistan was supjiosod to 
contain one liundred thousand inhabitants, and was sur- 
rounded by a fortification tlircc miles in circumhTence, 
and a dit(*Ii twenty-four feet wide and tmi deep. The 
wall witliin, twenty-seven lin^t Iiigh and from fourteen to 
twenty feet thick, w%'is defended liy bastions, and tlie 
six gates by six doulihi bastions. The hostile chiefs, 
liowever, deserted tlie place on the apjiearance of the 
hostile foi’ce, and Shah Soojali entercMl Candabar wdth 
the apparent good wall of the p(‘ 0 ])le. On tin* 1st of 
July tlie troops continued their march, and alter travers- 
ing a distance of tw o hundred and thirty miles, arrived 
in three weeks under tin* w^alls of Ohizrii. Their num- 
ber, including the Shah’s contingent of four thousand, 
was twelve thousand men wdth forty pieces of artiJliTy. 

This celelirated city and fortress, about which the 
British had received no certain information, was found 
to b(,‘ situated on the extremity of a range of hills, and 
protected by the citadel from higher ground on the north. 
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It had a lofty rampart, built on a scarped mound iliirty- 
fivc feet hig'li, flanked by numerous towers, and sur- 
rounded by a fausse braye and a Avide and deej) ditch 
filled Avith Avater. The f^arrison consisted of lietAveen 
tliree and four thousand troops, and the population of 
tlie town of about an ecpial number. A formal siege Avas 
out of the question from the advanced season of the 
year ; mining was impossible from the deptli and Avidth 
of the diteli ; and so Avas escalade from the lunght of tluj 
parapet. The British had no heavy battering train to 
breach the Avails ; all the gates Averc built up but one, and 
this one, thertdbre, Avas decided upon as the point of attack. 

Atmiduight on the 3rd of July, when the gusty Avind 
carried aAvay all sounds of danger from the fortress, a 
small party of sappers marched up Avitli stealthy pace 
to the gate. The oflicers could see lights through tlie 
chinks, and th(3 guard Avithin smoking sluin])erously 
a/way the middle Avatch — their last watch in this world. 
IJaving done their duty, the sa 2 >pers retired to cover; 
and [)resently there rose ujioii tlie night a burst of eai*th- 
born thunder, Avliich startled every slcei)CT in (iiiizui 
from his dreams, and thrcAva lurid glare over the devoted 
city. Not only the gate Avas destroyed, but a portion of 
the buildine: in Avhich it was fixed came doAvn in ruins 
that choked the ])ath. There Avas a moment's jiausc 
after the shock, and then the blast of a trumpet Avas 
heard, and the storming party, led on by Colonel Deiinie, 
rushed over the ruins into the gateway. It Avas pitch- 
dark, for the arch was Ioav and the path crooked, and the 
forlorn hoj)C could only see the faces of their emnnies by 
the flashes of their guii-ilints ; but soon the dull sky 
appeared overhead ; the supporting column came pour- 
ing through the gatCAvay ; and Ghizni Avas A\on. 

Leaving a garrison in Ghizui, the British troops pur- 
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sued their march to Cabool, hearing on their way of tlie 
death of Riinjeet Singh and tlic desertion of Dost Ma- 
lionied by his chiefs and the greater part of his army. 
On the 7th, Shah Soojah entered his capital in triumph. 
Captain Outraiii, who had been sent with a party in pur- 
suit of Dost Maliomed, rejoined soon after unsuccessful ; 
and on the 3rd of September the trooj)s were furtlier 
in(u*eased by Colonel Wade from Pcshawur with ten 
tliousand men. On the 17th of September tlie Bombay 
column (piitted Cabool, and returned by Khelat, which 
tlicy captured witli circumstances of great gallantry ; and 
on the 13th of October a portion of the Bengal troops, 
under Lord Keane, set out on their return to India by 
way of Pcshawur. 

Khelat was the citadel of a po^verful Beloochee chief 
who had showm great hostility to the British on tlieir 
arrival in his country at the head of the Bolari Pass on 
their march to Candahar. “On our surmounting a small 
range of hills,” says Captain Outram, “the town and 
fortress of Khelat suddenly burst upon our view. It was 
truly an imposing sight. Some small hills in front were 
crowned with masses of soldiers, and the towering citadel 
which frowned above them in their rear was completely 
clustered over witli human beings, — ladies of the harem 
chiefly, Avho had assembled to witness the discomfiture* of 
the Feringees, and the prowess of their lords, all of 
whom, with the Khan at their head, had previously^ 
marched out to the heights wlierc tliey awaited us in 
battle array.” The fair siicctators turned out to be wrong 
in their anticipations, for the British, although numliering 
only a thousand bayonets, stormed the heights in gallant 
style, driving the enemy into the fortress, which they 
speedily captiu’ed, killing four hundred of the garrison, 
and making two thousand prisoners. This closed the 
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first Affglian campaign, in which the enemy lost two 
thousand five hundred men, while the British casualties 
were only thirty-one killed and one hundred and eight 
wounded. 

Of all the great Doorannee empire, which stretched 
from Meshed to the sea, and from the western boundary 
of Beloochistan to the Great Desert of the Indus, Shah 
Soojah was in possession only of Cabool, Bamcan, Ghizni, 
Jellalabad, and Candahar; but even this territory soon 
became difficult to kecj) notwithstanding the presence of 
an organised force, including the Shah’s contingent, of 
twenty thousand men. The year 1840 closed with 
rumours of insurrection on all sides, and in the spring 
of the following year the spirit of active resistance was 
up throughout the whole country. The wild enthusiasm 
of the mountaineers beyond Bamcan may be collected 
from the fact, tliat on hay and straw being piled up 
around the inner tower of one of their forts and set fire 
to ill order to compel a surrender, the garrison allowed 
tlu inselves to be suffocated to a man ; and the women 
and children who had baken refuge on the roof were 
only got dow n by means of a rope through the burning 
building. We have no room, however, for the minor 
details, and must hasten on to the result of the war. 

Dost Mahomed had taken refuge beyond the Hindoo 
Koosh, where after numerous personal adventures he 
succeeded in or:ranising a party in his favour even in 
Cabool. The country betw^een Bamcan and Cabool more 
especially was disafiected to the Shah, and in the capital 
itself a conspiracy was discovered by the British envoy. 
Sir A. Burnes, to drive the Suddoyze dynasty from the 
throne. All w^as alarm both there and at Ghizni. 

The British abandoned Syghan, their most northerly 
post, and fell back upon Bamcan, to which they were 
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followed by Dost Mahomed and eight or ten thousand 
Uzbeg Tartars. A few hundreds, however, of the troops 
at Bamean under Colonel Dennic served to rout their 
army, and the British pushing on re-occupied Syghan. 
In the little valley of Purwan Durrah the Dost was more 
successful, for on the 2iid of November the Bengal 2nd 
cavalry were seized with an unaccountable panic and 
fled before tlie red standard of the Affghans. Tlie ex- 
king, Iiowever, was not encouraged by this advantage ; 
he knew that, so fiir as regarded him, the war was at an 
end, for his treasury was empty, his allies were falling 
off, and the Sikhs, on whom he relied for support, were 
opening their country for the passage of British rein- 
forcements. He did not suffer himself, however, to be 
taken prisoner, but, with an unconscious spirit of ro- 
imftice, which appears to be a part of his character, he 
vanished from the field of battle, and on the evening of 
the following day delivered his sword to Sir AVilliam 
Naciiaghten, as the envoy was taking his evening’s ride 
near Cabool. 

It is unnecessary to occupy space with much of the 
hard fighting which took place in Beloochistaii in 1840; 
but the resistance of the khan of Klielat, who was looked 
upon as the natural head of the confederacy against the 
British in this part of the country, was attended by more 
lasting consequences than the other disturbances. At 
the capture of the fortress already mentioned, the then 
Khan was killed and a successor set up by the captors ; 
but liis son Nusseer, a lad of fourteen, raised the stand- 
ard of revolt in June, and after threatening Qiicttah in 
vain, actually retook Khelat. Reinforcements, how- 
ever, poured in both from Candahar and by tlie Bolan 
Pass, and the young chief after fighting bravely w\as for- 
taken for a time by his adherents. On the 2d of Novem- 
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ber, General Nott from Quettah recovered Khelat with- 
out striking a blow ; by the end of the year the whole of 
the tribes were either pacified or disabled; and the 
young khan having at length surrendered was finally 
placed on the rude throne of his fathers. During the 
whole of the military movements referred to the loss 
of the Britisli was three hundred killed, while that of the 
enemy is supposed to have amounted to two thousand 
five hundred. 

Some transactions of nearly the same kind occurred in 
and around the territory of Candahar throughout 1841 ; 
but till near the close of this year Cabool, though full of 
discontent, was comparatively quiet. The curses muttered 
against the British rule were deep but not loud; and 
had it not been for a financial measure of apparently 
little consequence, the impatience of the jjeople might 
have been gradually subdued, or else tlie Indian govern- 
ment might have fallen upon some decent pretext for 
withdrawing the troops from a country wiiicli even troops 
like tlieirs might occupy but could not subdue. 

The Ghilzi tribes who occupied the eastern passes 
into Afighanistau held the fate of the British iu their 
hands, for it was by their sufferance that a communica- 
tion was kept up between Ilindostan and Cabool, and 
tliat stores and reinforcements found their way into the 
latter. So long as the passes were open the people 
might murmur, ('»• even murder when they found oppor- 
tunity, but they dared not rise in a body ; and although 
well aware of the smouldering fires around them, the 
British remained proud and tranquil so long as they saw 
not the flames. This state of security was maintained, 
not by force of arms, but simply by the payment of black 
mail to the amount of 8000/. a year to those Gliilzi chiefs 
who were the masters of the passes ; and in an evil hour 
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the Indian government, whose finances were crippled by 
the numerous expenses of the war — and who were by 
this time engaged also in a conflict with China — deter- 
mined to reduce the allowance by one half. This allowance, 
it is said, was not in money paid but in tribute to Shah 
Soojah remitted, which makes the matter worse. At any 
rate tlie measure was all that was wanted to set the 
country in a blaze. Tlie Ghilzi(3s seized a kafila witli 
2,000/. on its way to Cabool, and at once sealed up tlie 
roads and cut off all communication with Hindostaii. 
The British authorities at Cabool sent a regiment under 
General Sale to clear the pasaes! — which after being rein- 
forced by another regiment, was able, by fighting every 
inch of the way, to reach Jellalabad, where it was sliut up 
for six months. 

On the 2d of Jfovember an insurrection broke out in the 
city of Cabool, which was signalized l)y the instant murder 
of Sir A. Burnes and two other officers. The British 
troops were at this time when union was most wanted, 
dividend between tlie cantonments and the Bala Ilissar, 
or citadel, about two jiiiles distant on a rockv eminence 
to the cast of the city. A hostile population of sixty 
thousand souls was between these ])osts, wliich were be- 
sieged by an army of from ten to fifteen thousand men. 
The whole country was up in arms, and both in the north 
and south a small detachment hastening to the ))rliRrij)al 
scene of action w'as cut in pieces. The town was shel- 
led from the Bala Hissar, but the insurgents obtaine(^ 
possession of the Commissariat Fort — and from that 
moment may be dated a panic which spread among the 
Indian trriops, shivering with unaccustomed cold, shut up 
in the heart of a wild and hostile country, and with 
almost certain starvation before their eyes. 

General Elphinstone who commanded the British 
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forces was unhappily disabled by bad health, and the 
infirmity of his body appears to have acted upon his mind. 
With or without reason he did not believe that the 
troops could be depended upon, and he adhered through- 
out to a defensive policy which destroyed the last chance 
of safety ; while the envoy, Sir William Macnaghten, 
after his eyes were opened to the true perils of their situa- 
tion, invariably advocated those bold and energetic mea- 
sures in which the British had heretofore found their sal- 
vation in quite as desperate extremities. Had the whole 
force retired at once to the Bala Hissar, it seems pro- 
bable that they might have held out during winter ; but 
owing to the division in the councils no such decided step 
was taken, and occupied in the defence of the large and 
straggling cantonments, and in the capture and recapture 
of the forts in its neighbourhood, the troops continued 
to struggle and to bleed till famine came to the aid of the 
foe, and their energies were prostrated by actual hunger. 
It was now too late to think of anything but retreat. 

Overtures were at length made and accepted, and on 
the ‘J3d of December — fifty-three days since the com- 
mencement of the insurrection — Sir William Macnaghten 
accompanied by several officers repaired to a meeting 
with the chiefs for the final arrangement of the treaty. 
The envoy was murdered by Akbar Khan a son of Dost 
Mahomed ; and Captain Trevor wdio endeavoured to de- 
fend him shared his fate. This was attributed, however, 
to an accidental chullition of passion, and in all proba- 
bility with truth ; as Major Pottinger w lio now officiated 
as envoy, brought the treaty to a conclusion ; and on the 
Gth of January 18^2, the British troo])s, consisting of about 
four thousand five hundred fighting men with twelve 
thousand followers, and the ladies of the European offi- 
cers, marched out from Cabool to find their way through 
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the passes to Jellalabad. Six hostages were kept for the 
clue observance of the treaty, which included the evacua- 
tion of Affghanistan. 

Faint with famine and fatigue, and clothed in rags, but 
still possessing their arms, the English left the fatal city, 
only a few individuals luiving assembled round the gate 
to see them depart. It was an ominous farewell. The 
snow was deep on the ground, covering tlie grim moun- 
tains through whose chasms they were to thread their 
horrid path like a winding-sheet. Tlie advance-guard 
was not molested, but the Affgliaiis, who liad by this 
time filled the cantonments, sainted the rear at parting 
with a round of shot ; upon which the baggage, com- 
missariat, and ammunition were abandoned, those wlio 
had charge of them flying for their lives, and the 
wounded men, women, and children of the followers 
lying down in the snow to die. Thus the retreat was 
commencod. 

Tlie first day they marched only six miles, through a 
swamp encrusted with ice ; and, scraping away the snow, 
the more fortunate of the ladies received a half shelter 
from two or three of the small tents called palls, whicli 
admitted beneath the sides the bitter wind of the moun- 
tains. The rest of the multitude were not so happy, and 
the men, it would appear, were generous, for some of 
these were found at daylight frozen to death. 

On the 7th the march resembled a flight. No orders 
redeemed the confusion of the bivouac ; no bugle called 
them from their rest ; but most of them pressing on as 
soon as they had light enough to grope their way, 
choked up the dreary path wdth headlong masses of 
soldiers and followers, men, women, and cliildren. The 
Affghans were on their traces like wolves before the last 
had moved, and seized the little baggage that was left. 
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Gathering thicker and thicker around them as they 
advanced, tlicy compelled them to spike the few guns of 
the mountain train they had, and murdered all who 
lagged behind benumbed with cohl and feeble from 
hunger. That night they halted at J3oodliak, huddled in 
a mass as before. 

On the 8th they rose from their lair, paralysed with 
cold ; the sipahis burned their accoutrements for the 
sake of the warmth ; and it was with difficulty the 
officers got men enough into order to fight their way 
through the enemy, as the living, rising up from among 
the stiffened corpses of those who had died in the night, 
recommenced their march. Mahomed Akbar proved 
to be with the enemy, and a negotiation being entered 
into with him he engaged to protect the troops on the 
condition of eventually receiving a sum of money, and of 
Major Pottiiiger and two other officers being given up 
to him as hostages for General Sale’s evacuation of 
Jellalabad. The terms were acceded to, but the chiefs 
unfortunately had no jiowcr over their followers, even if 
they wished to exert it ; and the melancholy cortege 
pursued their way under a heavy fire from the heights 
around them, which did not spare even the English 
ladies. In a more formal attack on the rear several 
soldiers’ wives and an officer’s child wxrc carried off by 
the Affghans, and one lady compelled to pursue her way 
on foot through the showering bullets with an infant only 
three months old in her arms. At this time it w^as calcu- 
lated that five hundred of the troops and two thousand 
five hundred of the camp followers had been killed. They 
reached their encamping ground in the midst of a heavy 
fall of snow, and the officers and their wives and children 
took refuge in the half of a sipahi’s pall. This w^as the 
object of such attraction to the shivering multitude that 
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numbers tried to press their way into the tent, and in the 
morning it was found surrounded by corpses. 

On the 9tli Mahomed Akbar and his three hostages 
came into camp, and on his proposal it was determined 
that the married officers and their wives and cliildren 
should put themselves under his protection. They accord- 
ingly picked their way througli the naked corpses whicli 
strewed tlie road, and in three daiys arrived at Jugdalluk. 
As soon as the ladies w^ere gone, almost all the irregular 
horse went over to the enemy in a body, and throughout 
the day numerous sipahis dropped away one by one, 
leaving their comrades to their fate. Snow-blindness 
now came on to add to the horrors of the scene, and that 
night a greater number tlian before died of cold, hunger, 
and misery. 

On the 10th, while passing through a narrow gorge, 
the advance were exposed to a merciless lire from the 
Affghans, who had posted tliemselvcs on tlie cliffs a])ove ; 
while the rear on coming uj) were closed in upon by a 
host of tlie enemy and cut off* to a man. The remnant 
of the army was now small, consisting only of one hun- 
dred and twenty men, besides camp followers ; but 
although Mahomed Akbar, who was hovering closely 
around them, offered to guarantee their safe arrival at 
Jellalabad if they would lay down their arms, the pro- 
posal was refused. The route now lay for three miles 
along the bed of a mountain torrent, where the cliffs on 
both sides were lined with Affghans. The carnage wa^s 
horrible. About twelve thousand had now perished, 
but four thousand living beings yet remained. The 
Jugdalluk Pass was still before them, two miles long, 
extremely narrow, and lined by steeps ; and at seven in 
the evening the survivors pressed on in order to get 
through a place so well fitted for slaughter without the 
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knowledge of the AfFghans. They had by this time 
descended into the valley of Tezeen ; there was no longer 
snow on the ground ; the night was still, and a splendid 
moon lighted them on their path of fate. 

On the 11th they reached the valley of Jugdalluk, but 
this movement was of no avail, for the heights on either 
side were alive with Atfghans. Here they took up a 
jiosition near some ruined walls, and three bullocks being 
killed, devoured them raw in the agony of hunger. 
After a short respite, the Affghans commenced a mur- 
derous fir(j upon them from the clihs ; and at length 
(leiieral bjlph in stone and two of his oiHeers proceeded to 
a confer(‘iice with Mahoni(*d Akl)ar, who was in the 
iHughbourhood with sonni other chiefs,— the remains of 
the army then mimbering one hundred mid fifty-one 
men. 

On the 12th the British officers were still in the tents 
of the Affghans, and consented to purchase the lives of 
the survivors fi'om the wild chiefs of the Pass with two 
lakhs of ru])ees. The slaughter, hoAvever, continued to 
go on, and the general not being permitted to return or 
even communicate with the troojis, the latter determined 
to leave Jugdalluk during the night. The Affghans, 
how^ever, were not slow in perceiving their intentions, 
and their march presented the usual horrors. The road 
had been flooded, and was now a mass of ice, and on 
arriving at a narrow' gorge they found it closed up by 
barriers. The ' :Mnp follow'ers, who were in a<lvance 
rushed back upon the soldiers, and a large body of the 
lurking eiumiy Hung themselves upon the living mass 
with their knives. Here all discipline was at an end, 
even on the jiart of the officer; . Those wlio were 
mounted rode over their comrades, and were fired at by 
the latter, it is said, as they tied; but»he finer ailections of 
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nature still triumphed, and the hungry, weary, bleeding 
soldiers, after having fought their way to a more open 
part of the country, halted for some time to bring the 
wounded away with them. 

On the 13th, after having forded the Soorkhab river 
under a heavy fire, they moved towards Gundamuk before 
daylight; but the returning sun showed them that their 
force was diminished to twenty officers and sixty men, 
with three hundred camp followers, while the enemy in 
great numbers were closing in around them from every 
point of the compass. They posted themselves on a 
hill, and endeavoured to open negotiations with one of 
the chiefs of the neighbourhood ; but the Affghans 
gathered around them, and after repeated struggles, 
which were only terminated when the ammunition of the 
British was expended, massacred them almost to a 
man. 

That there was grievous mismanagement at the outset 
of this unhappy business is sufficiently obvious, and it is 
not less so that the delusion under which the government 
laboured as to the real condition and spirit of the enemy’s 
country was shared in by the army. By the one a 
general was appointed to the chief command wdio was 
unfitted by bad health from even ordinary duty; and by 
the other the ladies and young children of the officers 
were transported into the heart of the Affghan moun- 
tains as if on a party of pleasure. But if there was at first 
mismanagement there was afterwards fatality. The nj^- 
ture of the country to be traversed rendered speed im- 
possible, and even the weakest opposition im})ortant; 
while in addition to this the arms of the Affghans were 
cold and hunger as well as shot and steel. Local feelings 
answered all the purposes of national spirit; and the 
wild clans of the Passes who would have sold the inde- 
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pendence of their country collectively for a bribe, poured 
out from their holes and fastnesses upon the Feringees 
like hornets invaded in their retreats. Sums that would 
have made the fortune of these petty chiefs were refused 
for the higher gratification of hate and revenge ; and on 
the fatal hill of Gundamuk they plunged their knives into 
the few survivors with an animosity as fresh as when 
they first began to haunt the retreating steps of an 
army. 

It now became a question as to what course the Bri- 
tish were to pursue — whether to carry out at once their 
original intention of retiring from the country, or, in the 
first place, to inflict a signal chastisement upon the demon- 
like population. Whilst this was argued by the peo])le 
and the army from personal feelings, the government, at 
the head of which Lord Ellenborough had now taken the 
])lace of Lord Auckland, were obliged ^to attend to very 
diflerent considerations. To enter upon a war of reprisal 
without the certainty of success would be to risk the loss 
of India ; while to put it into the power of the disaffected 
to report that the British had been beaten out of their 
country by the Affghans, would be to light the flames of 
war from one end of Hindostan to the other. The Go- 
vernor-General, fortunately, did not fall into the too com- 
mon mistake of issuing precise orders from a distance at 
which it w^as impossible for him to form an accurate judg- 
ment, but left niiicli to the tried sagacity of the generals 
in command, Pollock in the east and Nott in the west; 
while he zealously occupied himself in the duty of for- 
warding troops and materiel towards the point of danger. 
It was ultimately determined to ravage the offending 
country with fire and sword before retiring ; and to this 
policy of intimidation and punishment we shall find the 

X 2 
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British continuing to adhere even after they had recrosscd 
the Indus. 

The orders to evacuate wliich had been issued at 
Cabool received obedience at Ghiizni, wliich was then oc- 
cupied only by a single regiment ; but General Sale who 
had fought his way to Jellalabad through the same jiasses 
in which the army was afterwards massacred, resolved 
to understand no such solecism in British warfare, but 
to hold out the town till succours should reach him from 
India. But he did not merely hold out, for, hearing of 
General Pollock’s advance by the Khyber Pass with 
s(‘veii regiments besides artillery, he resolved to facilitate 
his operations by an attack upon the Atfghan camp in 
the plains. It was a brilliant and effective sally. The 
camp w^as defended by six thousand ti*oo[)s un(h*r Ma- 
honied Akbar, draw n iij) in order of battle', and they w ere 
only defeated after a spirited struggle, in which Colonel 
Donnie lost his life. 

On the {)th of Ajiril, tw^o days Ijeforc this exploit. 
General Pollock had forced the entrance of the Khyber 
Pass, Avhich he found strongly barricaded with stone 
walls, and defended by ten thousand of the enemy ; and 
on the ] O’th, with little further interrin)tion, he reached 
Jellalabad. In a few" days after Shah Soojah was mur- 
dered at Cabool. The true nature of this personage’s 
conduct w"ith reference to his patrons, the British, is un- 
known to history, — and was in all jirobability unknown 
to himself. He acted as wxdl as he could for his own 
interest; but not being exactly sure what that interest 
w'as, whether to protect or betray his F(?ring(‘e fih'iids, 
he sonK'times did a little of the one and sometimes of the 
other just as circumstances determined. The united 
forces remained for some time inactive at J(*llalabad, 
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where they were joined by seven thousand Sikh 
troops. 

Some skirmishes took place, of varying fortunes be- 
tween Quettah and Candaliar ; but at length, on tlie 8tli 
of August, the latter city was abandoned by the British, 
after th(?y had blown uji the powder magazine and de- 
stroyed all the spare commissariat and arsenal stores. 
Four tliousaiid of the troops under General England })ro- 
eeedod to Quettah, and returned in tlie following month 
to India by tlui Bolaii Pass; while the r(uiiaind(T, amount- 
ing to s(jven thousand men, under General Nott, took the 
road to Caliool, defeating tlie Afghans near Ghizni, and 
destroying that town by lire and its citadel by mines. 
They tlum proceiMled by easy stages to Cabool, where 
tliey arriv(*d on tlie 17th of September. 

General Pollock, in the mean time, had at length moved 
from Jellalabad, and arrived at Gundamuk on the 23d of 
August, the entrance to the chain of passes by which 
Cabool is approached. Two miles thence he encountered 
th(* enemy, drove them from their posts, burned their 
villages, and cut down their mulberry trees and vineyards. 
At the pass of Jugdalluk another collision took jilace 
with the same result, at which nearly all those chiefs were 
])resent who had taken a part in the butchery of the 
Cabool army. At T(*zeen the enemy under IMahomed 
Akbar were sixteen tliousand strong, and defended the 
])ass with brav(*ry, but they were routed with great 
slaughter; and on the 16th of September the British 
Hag was planted on the Bala Ilissar ol Cabool. Some ot 
the ])risoners who had remained In the hands ol the AH- 
ghaiis were given up, and some made their escape, but 
all, — ladies, oliicers, and children, — with the exception ol 
General Elphinstonc who had died some time before, at 
length found themselves in safety in the British camj). 
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The army in its progress had been joined by two or three 
hundred fugitives, and these were all that remained of the 
Cabool force. An engagement now took place at IstalifF 
in the Kohistan valley, in which the enemy were beaten and 
the town destroyed; and the purposes of the campaign being 
thus effected, the bazaar of Cabool — the great entrepot of 
the trade of Central India — was kindled for a bonfire, 
and the victorious army set out on its return to India. 
AtJellalabad they destroyed the defences of the town, 
and then blew up the fort of Ali Musjid ; and in tlie 
midst of an almost continuous skirmish with the preda- 
tory tribes, at length cleared the Khyber Pass and en- 
camped on the plains of Peshawur. By the close of the 
year they arrived at Ferozepore, where tliey were receiv(?d 
witli a display of military pomp and triumph, in which 
forty thousand troops took j^art, and which could not fail of 
the effect it was no doubt intended to create in the fervid 
imaginations of India. 

W e must now bring up the narrative by a brief men- 
tion of some affairs which occurred during the Affghan 
war. Connected therewith is the occupation of Kurruck 
in tlie Persian Gulf, an island of which the British took 
|)ossession by way of a warning to the Persian monarch, 
wliile he was pursuing the siege of Herat. As for 
Aden, it had become an object of vital necessity as a coal 
depot for the British steamers, and was fairly bought 
from the native sultan. That chief, however, repented 
of his bargain before the transfer of money or territory' 
and in 1839 the place was captured by force of arms. 

In the same year some disturbances in Joudpore, and 
some wliich threatened to become of more consequence 
in Karnaul occupied the attention of Government. The 
nabob of the latter province had been secretly collecting 
arms to a very extraordinary extent ; and on his designs 
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being discovered, the Rohilla mercenaries he employed 
stood the chance of a battle before he was captured. He 
was eventually taken prisoner and his territory con- 
fiscated. These events were connected with rumours of 
an intended general insurrection of the princes of India, 
in which the rajah of Sattarali the nominal chief of the 
Mahrattas, was supposed to be implicated. He was 
deposed, and his brother placed on the throne. 

In 1840 an event occurred of extraordinary importance 
not only to India but to the whole world ; but, as it will 
become our duty in another division of the work to 
describe somewhat at large the circumstances of the 
Chinese war, it is unnecessary to do more than briefly 
allude to them here. China had always been looked 
upon with a sort of awe by Europeans. The vastness of 
the empire would have signified little to the desperadoes 
of the west, but the concentration of its powers under a 
single government placed it altogether in a different 
category from India; and having no rival |)rinces to 
enthrone or dethrone, no field for coercion or intrigue, 
tliey continued to trade and cringe, and to consider the 
permission to do so (which was not always granted) as a 
peculiar happiness. 

But commerce, although with so vast and concentrated 
a mass to work upon, at length performed the task 
allotted to it in the destinies of mankind. The trade of 
the “ western barbarians extended till it became an 
object of interest, then of uneasiness, then of alarm, to 
the Imperial Covernment. They had hit upon a drug as 
an article of barter so well adapted to the taste of the 
Chinese that the balance of trade turned against that 
people, who at length required to pay in money for the 
gratification of what had become almost a necessary. 
The perpetual drain of the precious metals was met, not 
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as it would have been in Europe, by restraining imposts, 
but by utter prohibition ; whicli, it is liardly necessary to 
say, in tlie case of a country with so extensive a seaboard 
and so imperfect a preventive service, merely injured the re- 
venue without injuring the trade. Nay, tlie trade flourished 
the more as the stricter grew the prohibitions. Taste was 
changed into passion, and commerce into gaming. Even 
tlie heads of the local government, and probably the 
members of the imperial cabinet themselves, shared in 
the spoil of the revenue ; while the Euroj)eans flung 
themselves with zeal and determination upon the chances 
of a business which was no more illegal now than the 
regular trade had repeatedly been, and in which they 
w^on and lost large fortunes. Their ow n government d(!- 
clined interfering, for the drug, by w homever bouglit, was 
a source of large profit to India, and it w as no aflair of 
theirs to assist a foreign powxr to enforce its customs’ 
regulations. Tlie enijieror grewv desperate. Silver w^as 
precious, ojiiuin immoral ; and the nation grew" poor and 
drunken at the same moment. Still he would not be 
persuaded, even by his own more intelligent councillors, 
to take the only stej) w^hich could by possibility have the 
slightest effect; and heaping insults and outrages u])on 
the liarbarians, he at length goaded them into war. 
In tlie middle of 1840, an expedition left India against a 
country containing between three and four million inha- 
bitants ; and, after the usual horrors attendant njion 
successful invasion, forced a treaty from the Chinese oii 
the 29th of August, 1842, in which the opium tradii w^as 
not mentioned at all, but by which the Emperor bound 
himself to pay twenty-one million dollars for the exjienses 
of the w^ar, to open five priiicijial ports for trade, and to 
cede the island of Hong Kong in perpetuity to the 
IJritlsh Crown. The news of this tieaty and of the 
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destruction of Ghuzni and recapture of Cabool reached 
l^ngland by the same mail. 

The “tail of the Atfghan storm,” as Sir Charles 
Napier called it, was now to come. The princes of 
Sinde were incensed, as we have seen, at the Tripartite 
Treaty, and did all in their power to retard and annoy 
the iiritish in their march through their country. The 
purpose of the treaty was to re-establish the Doorannee 
ein])ire, of which Sinde had been a feudal dependency ; 
and tliey considered tliat they had at least a right to 
expect tljat the army employed in a war so manifestly 
contraiy to their interest should march througli the allied 
territory of Runjeet Singh, the most direct route from 
British India into Affghanistan. The Sikh prince, how- 
ever, would not consent, and Lord Auckland, determined 
to enter into no quarrel that would interfere with his 
dreams of dictation in Central Asia, overruled the remon- 
stranc(^s of the weaker state, sent his troops through the 
heart of the country to climb into Affglianistan ))y the 
Jiolan Pass, took forcible possession of Kurrachce, 
menaced Hyderabad with destruction, and demanded a 
sum of money in final payment of the Sindean tribute to 
the I)ooranne(i empire. The Ameers were on the brink 
of having recourse? to arms, but were at length, in 
Fe1)ruary 18139, intimidated into a treaty to the following 
eflect : — 

A British force, not exceeding five thousand figliting 
men, was to be maintained in Siiuh?, and stationed at 
Tatta, or such other place w estw^ard of the river Indus 
as the Governor-General of India might select ; three of 
the four Ameers were to j)ay on(‘ lakh of riqiees each 
annually, in part j)aynient of the expense of the British 
force (Meer Sobdar Khan being exempted) ; the British 
Government took upon itself the protection of the territo- 
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ries of the Ameers from all foreign oppression ; the four 
Ameers remained absolute rulers in their respective princi- 
palities, into which the jurisdiction of the British Govern- 
ment should not be introduced, nor should the officers of 
the British Government listen to or encourage complaints 
against the Ameers from their subjects ; the four Ameers 
should refer to the resident in Sinde any comjilaint of 
aggression which one of them might have to make 
against another, and the Resident, with the sanction of 
the Governor-General, would endeavour to mediate 
between them, and settle their ditferenccs; in case of 
aggressions by the subjects of one Ameer on the terri- 
tories of another, and of the Ameer by whose subjects 
such aggressions were made declaring liis inability to 
prevent them, in consequence of the offending parties 
being in rebellion to his authority, on a representation of 
the circumstances being made to the Governor-General 
by the Resident, the Governor-General would, if he saw 
fit, order such assistance to be afforded as might be 
requisite to bring the offenders to punishment ; the 
Ameers were not to enter into any negotiation with any 
foreign chief or state without the knowledge and sanction 
of the British Government ; the Ameers were to act in 
subordinate co-operation with the British Government 
for the purposes of defence, and furnish, for tlie service 
of tlie BritisJi Government, a body of tJir(‘e thousaiul 
troops whenever required ; and these troops, when 
employed with the Britisli forces, would be under th<^ 
orders and control of the commanding officer of the 
British forces ; while, if einjiloyed under Britisli officers 
beyond the Sinde frontier, they would be paid by the 
British Government. 

The Ameers were now told distinctly by Colonel 
Pottinger, the British agent, that “ henceforth they must 
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consider Sindc to be, as it was in reality, a portion of 
Hindostan, in which the British were paramount, and 
entitled to act as they considered best and fittest for the 
general good of the whole empire.” This may seem 
liarsh, but the fact was true ; and its enunciation at this 
particular time was in accordance witli the views of Lord 
Auckland, and many other able men, on the subject of a 
combination of the western princes against the British 
dominion in India. At any rate, the treaty was signed, 
and the agent listened to with respectful assent. 

During the greater part of the Affghan war the 
Ameers w( re watchful and agitated, but not openly dis- 
affected, for the British, accepting the cession of Shikar- 
pore in lieu of tribute, possessed that town together with 
Sukkur and Bukkiir in Upper Sindc and Karruchee in 
Lower Sinde. Towards the close of the war, however, their 
wishes and intentions became obvious, and Lord Ellen- 
borough’s attention was strongly drawn towards an all but 
hostile country in which he had at tlie time only four 
thousjind troops in two detachments four hundred miles 
asunder, and into which four thousand more were about 
to be brought back from Candahar by General England, 
who had already been beaten above the ])asses by an 
equal force of Beloochees. A new treaty was accordingly 
presented for the acceptance of the Ameers, providing for 
the permanent occu})ation of various ports on the Indus 
by the British, and giving the right (indispensable for 
their steamers) of cutting firewood or. the banks of the 
river. Under existing circumstances this treaty was 
indispensable. 

The demands of the British, so long as they were 
limited to the destruction of the independence of the 
nation, were not resisted ; but to interfere with the (jame 
preserves of the Ameers, for the sake of which they had 
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well nigh depopulated the country, was not to be 
endured. The English, besides, liad just emerged from 
the frightful Affghan war ; the excitement and expecta- 
tions of the disatfected states in India had not yet sub- 
sided ; the British troops at hand numbered little more 
than an eighth part of their own ; and a British force 
had actually been l)caten but a short time before l>y an 
erpial number of Beloochees. The Amo(?rs, therefore*, 
threw off tlie mask. They attacked the Bi‘itish resi- 
dency at Hyderabad, and inarched an army of twenty- 
two thousand men against Sir Charles Napier, wliose; 
force did not exceed two thousand eiglit hundred of all 
arms and twelve pieces of artillery. The (nnerg(*ncy v/as 
sudden and the moment critical. Delay woidd add con- 
fidence and overwhelming numbers to the (*nemy, and 
in spite of the reinforcements it might obtain for the 
British would thus increase the dls[>arity of strength. 
General Napier, therefore, did not even ivait for their ad- 
vance, but marched on to Mcannee where they wen? in posi- 
tion, and gave them battle on the 17tli of February, 1(S43. 
The figlit was prolonged for three hours by tin? desperate 
courage of the Belooche(*s ; but the destiny of hhiglaiid 
triumplied, — tin? enemy bn^ke and fled, h'aving a thou- 
sand of their number dead on the field, and in three days 
the British flag floated over the towers of ny d(‘rabad. 

On the ‘idtli of ISlarch the Beloochees tried th(‘ir 
fortune again, and with an army as numerous as before, 
strongly and skilfully posted at Dubba within four miles 
of lfyd(?rabad, ciujountered the British, whoso forc(* now 
amount(?d to live thousand m(*n. They were defeated 
with great slaughter, and the fate of the country finally 
determined. The* Ameers were carried jirisoners to 
Bombay, and Sindc eventually d(?clared to be annexed 
to the Britisli dominions. 
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Such, in a few words, is the history of an event which 
has caused mucli angry discussion in England. In these 
])agcs it passes with little observation, because it is read 
with the context of our Indian history. We have seen 
tlio little storekeepers of the coast rise l)efore our eyes till 
they have become the sovereigns of a mighty empire. 
Hotted here and there among their dominions are some 
of the native states tliat liave borne a part in our narrative, 
and which are still allowed to retain a nominal imhipen- 
dence. But the independence consists in the privilege of 
])eing governed in the nineteenth century according to the 
model of carlicu* ages, when the country was the i)rivate 
property and the people the personal slaves of the prince ; 
and eveiyyear the number of such states becomes smaller, 
l)y a ])roc(3Ss which is termed spoliation and tyranny by 
those wdio read history with the eyes of the mind shut. 
Sinde wns the w’cstern frontier, including the Indus, the 
moat of our magnificent fortress, and tlie horrors of her 
misgovernment w^re not even respecta])Ic ))y tlieir anti- 
(jiiity in the eyes of the inhal)itants, l)cing ])erpctrated 
by strangers and usurpers. Lord Aiudvland saw the 
necessity for the paramount pow'er obtaining a command 
over her own frontier ; and Lord Ellcnliorongh, wdien 
the moment for coercion came, following in the steps of 
those men who liave really won the dominion of India 
for England, instead of entering into a league with the 
brutal princes aaainst the people, sw(‘pt the former from 
their thrones at a blow, and opened to the latter the 
prospect of a Fuiiire in their social existence, Jjitherto 
shut out from them by the dull, dreary, dismal Present 
of oriental despotism. 

But the Governor-General did not act thus in the ease 
which next presented itself. The direct lliie of tlie 
Sindia family liad expirc'd in 1827, and a boy clioseii by 
adoption to fill the lliione, suffering tl»e entire rule of 
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continue in the hands of his minister, spent his brief life 
in debauchery, and died childless in 1843. Another boy 
was adopted by the queen dowager, herself a little girl, 
when a struggle for power commenced between his 
minister, who had been opposed by the British govern- 
ment, and that of the late maharajah. The whole coun- 
try was convulsed by the strife, and the ex-minister 
proving the stronger, brought over the queen dowager to 
his interest, and sent troops and artillery to guard the 
Chambul against the British. 

But the British had determined to interfere, and their 
approacli Avas not to be staid. Onward tliey marched 
to the number of fourteen thousand men. In vain the 
little queen submitted ; in vain tlie turbulent minister 
was brought in chains to the camp ; it was necessary to 
make a demonstration which should awe the wild chiefs 
of the country ; and on the 29th of December, moving in 
two separate lines of march, they arrived at Maharajpore 
and Punniar, and found the Mahrattas, much stronger 
in number and posted on heights defended by ravines and 
one hundred pieces of artillery, ready to receive them. 
The Governor-General, who was in advance, found him- 
self unawares in the midst of the battle, and preserved 
this accidental post without flincliing, encouraging the 
men to do their duty. The entrenchments and batteries 
of the enemy were carried at the point of the bayonet, 
but wdth severe loss, and the Malirattas behind, sustain- 
ijig the shock that ensued with determined courage, wefe 
driven off the field after having slain or wounded a thou- 
sand of tlieir assailants. Gwalior, the capital of the state, 
was then entered by the British without opposition, find a 
treaty concluded on the lOth of January — which leaves 
the country at the mercy of such disturbances nearly as 
much as ever. 

We have seen throughout this strange eventful history 
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that the British in the acquisition of territory were, in 
their own estimation, never in the wrong. Infraction of 
treaties, treachery, debt, and a thousand other good and 
sufficient causes explained every step they took from the 
little factory of Surat to the throne of the Great Mogul : 
but the explanation, unluckily, was satisfactory to only 
one of the two parties concerned. The people of India 
understand conquest, for they are used to it; and no 
j)eople under heaven care less whether the new govern- 
ment be legitimate or not provided it be better than 
tlie last. But argument is quite another thing ; they will 
quibble on the points of a state paper as skilfully as a 
European ; and, if they do not find their situation amelio- 
rated hy the treaty^ they will without scruple take advantage 
of any real or supposed advantage they may liave in the 
ratiocination to break it. In the case of Sinde, the Ameers 
were deposed and their dominions confiscated because 
they persisted in endangering the peace of India and 
outraging the supreme power. In the case of Gwalior, 
by the failure of heirs, the succession had la2:)sed to the 
British as lords j)aramount and successors of the Mogul ; 
but instead of taking possession of the country they 
merely entered into a treaty to strengthen the hands, 
and thus jierpctuate the niisgovernment, of the rajah. 
The councils of the Corajiany have been divided between 
these two lines of policy from the days of Clive down to 
the present year. 

It may be said, that if there is an error in the latter 
course it is on the side of delicacy and moderation, and 
that at any rate the dominion of India has been falling and 
is falling into the hands of the Comjiany as raj^idly as could 
have been expected. There seems to be great theoretical 
weight in this argument, although its decision may be 
questionable in point of practical utility. Without affect- 
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ing to say that the Indian subjects of the British have as 
yet derived all the benctit they ouglit to have done from 
the government of an enlightened nation, it cannot be de- 
nied that, after a dreary pause of perhaps thousands of 
years, they have at least under the new ausp’ujcs, hajun 
that career of social progress which, it is to be hoped, is 
the destiny of the whole human race ; while under the 
native princes the people do not even remain stationary, 
but are continuing tlie downward course of barbarism and 
decay wdiich we have traced to a period antecedent to tlie 
visit of Alexander the Great. 

Tliis portion of the narrative must now be brought to a 
conclusion, for we have entered tlie little circle of tlie 
Present, significantly called the Bay, where every tiling 
appears of sucli grotesque importance to the Ix^ings to 
wliom it belongs. Lord Ellenliorough was recalled for 
unexplained reasons, and Sir Henry Hardinge arrived at 
Calcutta as his successor on the 28th of February, 1844. 
Finding India in peace, the latter turned liis attention 
zealously to the improvement of the country and the 
people; from which he was speedily to be diverted for a 
moment by disturbances in some portions of the JJeccan 
inseparalile from the anomalies still existing in the poli- 
tical condition of the country. 



BOOK IV. 

THE CONSTITUTION AND REGIME OF THE EAST 
INDIA COMPANY. 


CHAPTER I. 

TllJi CONSTITUTION OF THE COMPANY FROM THE 
COMMENCEMENT, AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

The East India Company may be looked upon as at 
once tlie most surjirising and the most important Fact 
in tlie modern history of the world. We have seen its 
beginning, but no man can conceive its ending. When 
many mure generations arc buried in the tomb of the 
past ; wlicn its corporate forms are lost in those of tlie 
nationiil government; when its navies have vanished from 
tlie face of tlie deep, and Asia is tremulous no more with 
tlie march of its armies, the Company will still exist in 
spirit and in influence, brooding over the far East, like 
the mighty and mystic bird of ancient story, warming 
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into life new feelings, new ideas, new' institutions, and 
oj)crating new changes in the destiny of the human 
race. 

But it is itself only a part of that destiny which it seems 
to control. Its progress exhibits hardly more of volition 
tlian that of a straw dancing in the tempest. Called into 
being by those second causes behind which the ])rovidcnce 
of God is hidden, it has run blindly its appointed career ; 
and when its mission is accomplished it will dissolve, 
with little more consciousness, into its elements. In the 
mean time it wdll be an interesting and curious task to 
inquire into the composition of its power and substance, 
and tliiis ascertain under what circumstances so anomalous 
a body has been able to preserve its consistence and its 
impetus amidst tin* revolutions of the w orld. 

The first English traders to India were merely an 
association of adventurers acting w ith a cei*tain degree of 
concert for the benefit of the whole, yet each w ith a 
separate interest depending upon his own stock. Such 
an association could not keep its ground against the rival 
companies of other European nations, and eventually the 
stocks of individuals w^cre merged in one capital. But 
the Crown now proved a more formidable enemy at 
home, by granting similar licenses to individuals, and 
even to a rival association ; till at length these two com- 
panies w^ere blended into one, and the British trade 
assumed something like a regular and permanent form. 

All those traders, it must be o])served, liad sonndhiilg 
to do with war as well as commerce ; factories required 
military guards as much as clerks ; and merchant vessels 
w^ould have been of no use without a marine for convoy. 
In tlie charter granted^ by William III. in 1()98 to the 
bhiglish Comj)any before its union with the London Com- 
pany, it was provided that the business should be managed 
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by a court of directors consisting of twenty-four mem- 
bers, elected by the general body ; the qualification for a 
director being 2,000/. stock, and of a proprietor 500/. 
stock. The court of proprietors were to make the Ijy- 
laws for adding to the stock, and deciding upon dividends, 
and for the general government of the trade. Ministers of 
the church were to be maintained at the factories, and a 
chaplain in every ship of five hundred tons burthen. 
The Com]iany were empowered to appoint governors and 
other officers of their forts, and to raise troops for their 
defence. 33y Queen Anne’s Act of 1702, providing for 
the incorporation of the two companies, it was granted 
to the general courts of both to have the sole manage- 
ment of the forts, and the right to coin foreign money in 
India. 

Hitherto, however, the business was rudely managed, 
for the directors found themselves a political as well as a 
trading body, yet without any form of government and 
constitution adequate to the circumstances. The im- 
mense distance of the seat of tlieir foreign operations 
rendered their officers almost independent. These func 
tionaries, although at first in all probability disobeyin 
merely such orders as had become inqiroper through the 
lapse of time, ended, as might have been expected, in 
adopting a discretionary conduct in accordance with their 
own private interest or pleasure ; and in 1065 a governor 
of Madras imprisoned the individual sent out to super- 
sede him, and niaintaincd his seat in defiance of the Com- 
pany for three years. It is unnecessary, however, to 
advert in a special manner to the confusion which existed 
at this early period, ami which continued long after the 
union of the two companies. It nuiy suffice to say that 
the administration at home was conducted by twenty- 
four directors, of whom one was chaiiiuaii, and another 
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deputy chairman, a proprietory body, and a suitable 
number of clerks ; while the personnel of the civil service 
abroad, besides the governors and agents and their coun- 
cils, consisted of apprentices, writers, factors, merchants, 
and senior merchants, all rising by seniority. 

Theoretically this was a democratical body, almost the 
entire power residing in the proprietors, who, besides con- 
trolling the whole business, not only elected the directors, 
but displaced them for misgoverninent. Nominally the 
constitution was of a mixed character, in ^^hicll tlie court 
of proprietors represented the general body of tlie pe()])l(*, 
tlie court of directors an aristocratieal senate, and tlie 
chairman the sovereign ; the whole, as Mill says, giving 
“ an image of the British constitution, a system in which 
the forms of tlie diftereiit species of government, tJie 
monarchical, aristocratieal, and democratical are mixed 
and combined.” Beally, however, it was then, and con- 
tinued to be so till the institution of the Board of Con- 
trol, a pure oligareliy, — the proceedings of wliich were 
but little affected by the murmurs of the people. 

But this was not an oligarchy in the offensive sense of 
the word, for its members w^ere annually elected and re- 
elected, in a ministerial capacity, and might be deposed 
by the proprietors themselves. They, in fact, might be 
regarded in the light of the more stirring or iiiHiiential 
spirits in a club or parish, who step forward, with the 
approbation of their followers, to conduct its affairs. The 
directors managed the business by a subdivision of lu- 
bour proportioned to the magnitude and diversity of the 
concerns. Each had his place in a particular committee 
superintending a particular branch, and these committees 
were as follows : — 

I. The Committee of Correspondence may be con- 
sidered the prime moving power of the business. Its 
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duty was to examine advices from abroad, and draw up 
the answers to be laid before the Court of Directors. It 
reported on the number of ships required in the comin<^ 
season, and sug:gested their proper stations ; on the 
number of civil and military servants required for their 
establishments, and on the applications for leave of 
absence or return ; on all complaints of grievances, of 
])ecuniary demands upon the Company, on which it 
determined in the first instance ; and on all appoint- 
ments necessary for the secretaries’, examiners’, auditors’, 
and military fund and auditors offices, submitting its 
nominations to tlie Court. 

II. Tlie Committee of Lawsuits, to wliicli all matters 
connected with litigation were referred by the other 
departments. It directed prosecutions and defences, and 
examined and reported on law charges. 

III. The Committee of Treasury provided, under 
orders of the Court, for the payment of dividends and 
the interest on bonds ; negotiated loans ; purchased 
bullion and foreign coins for exportation, and superin- 
tended their packing ; affixed the Company’s seal to 
charter-parties, covenants of officers, debentures, and 
other bonds ; examined the balance of cash ; and judged, 
in the first instance, of all aj)})lications on the loss of 
bonds, or on other money transactions, and the delivery 
of unregistered diamonds, l)ullion, &c. 

IV. The Committee of Warehouses conducted gene- 
rally the commercial concerns, but more especially the 
imports of the Company. It ordererl produce according 
to the state of the markets at home, examined the quality 
and prices of such ])roduce, determined upon the means 
of its conveyance to England, superintended its landing 
and warehousing when arrived ; made arrangements for 
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sales, and collected and digested fi’om time to time the 
opinions of experienced buyers with a view to the advan- 
tage of the trade. 

V. The Committee of Accounts undertook everything 
connected with bills of exchange and foreign certificates ; 
examined estimates, and accounts of casli or stock 
ordered by the Court, the Lords of the Treasury, or 
Parliament ; and transacted in general the business of 
the accountant’s office and its dependencies, and of the 
transfer office in which the foreign letters of attorney for 
the sale and transfer of the Company’s stock and 
annuities were examined. 

VI. The Committee of Buying resembled that of 
warehouses, but with its attention devoted to exports 
instead of imports, and those only of lead, woollens, and 
bullion. It purchased cloths in the white state ; con- 
tracted for their being dyed ; superintended the fine- 
drawing, plaining, pressing, and packing for exportation ; 
and audited the various accounts connected therew ith. 

VII. The Committee of the House ordered the repairs 
and alterations required in the India House, regulated 
the attendance of clerks, appointed inferior servants, 
examined the quarterly accounts of disburs(‘iueiits, and 
conducted the other inferior details of economy. 

VIII. The Committee of Shipping wuis entrusted with 
the purchase of such stores as were not included in tlie 
duties of the Committee of l^xports. It freiglited shij)s, 
and examined the qualifications of their commanders and 
officers ; distributed the outward cargoes ; superintended 
the raising and allotment of recruits, and their passage- 
money and provisions ; covenanted with seamen and paid 
their wages ; regulated the private trade outwards of the 
commanders and officers of the ( Vnnpany’s ships ; autho- 
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rizcd indulgences for the export of wines, &c., to the 
Company’s servants in India ; and ordered the building, 
repairing, and outfitting of vessels. 

IX. The Committee of Private Trade adjusted the 
accounts of freight and demurrage on private shipments 
outwards ; settled the claims of the owners of chartered 
ships; regulated the indulgence of private trade home- 
wards ; and examined the commanders of ships as to the 
propriety of their conduct with reference to the orders of 
the Company at home or of their officers abroad. 

X. Tlie Committee for Preventing the Growth of 
Private Trade was supplementary to that department of 
the j)reccding committee which regulated the indulgence 
of private trade. Its duty was to investigate and deter- 
mine upon such business as might arise in consecpience 
of the regulations for limiting the allowance of trade to 
commanders and officers of Company*s ships being 
exceeded. 

‘‘This review,” says Bruce, who gives the above in 
sul)stance from an official pa])er, “ of the manner in 
wliich the domestic administration of the directors is 
})ortioncd out among regular or standing coniniittees, 
Ihrnishes a curious and interesting report of the progress 
of th(i Company’s affairs, and leads directly to the 
improvements wliich have occurred on the subject to 
the directors themselves.” 

In India t! ore were three presidencies, Bombay, 
Madras, and Calcutta, each independent of the other, 
and directly responsible to the Company at home. The 
administration was com]msed of a president, and an inde- 
finite number of councillors, all appointed by the Com- 
pany ; and the salaries of these functionaries w^as for a 
long period extremely small, — a councillor, even wdien 
the English had become powx*rtul in Bengal, h.aving 
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only 2507. per annum. The advantages of the Com- 
pany’s servants abroad arose from trade ; and as tlie 
president had the privilege of appointing tliem to sucli 
localities as he chose, whether favourable or unfavourable 
for that purjiose, lie possessed an indirect control over 
their emoluments. This control was exercised in a still 
more stringent manner by both president and council 
over the inferior officers ; while other subjects of Great 
Britain were liable to be seized, imprisoned, and trans- 
ported back to England by the same irresistible power. 

The denominations of the inferior servants distiimuished 

o 

at this period as well as later botli the relativ^c importance 
of their duties, and their period of service. A writer was 
simply a junior clerk, formerly termed an apprentice ; 
after serving five years he became a factor; in three 
years a junior merchant ; and in three ycMirs more a 
senior merchant. From the last-mentioned class the 
councillors were taken according to seniority. Before 
the union of the two companies it had been in some 
degree the custom of the European merchants to carry 
the commodities imported from Europe to the towns of 
the interior for sale; but the confusion incidental to the 
dissolution of the Mogul empire compelled the English 
to concentrate themselves upon the coast. On the sites 
chosen for cinporia they built warehouses, counting- 
houses, and lodging apartments, which were collectively 
called Factories ; and these it became necessary to fortify, 
the inmates discharging the duty of a garrison.* T/ie 

* The factors from whom these establisliments took their name, were 
originally supercargoes, and were divided into four classes, the designations 
given above being comparatively modern. At the first voyage of the 
London Adventurers in 1(100 there were thirty-six factors, the lirst class 
being allowed lOOZ. for equipment, and 2()0Z. us an adventure ; the second 
class 50/. for equipment and KM)/, for adventure; tlie third class 00/. for 
equipment and 50/. for adventure ; and the fourth class 20/. for eciuipment 
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cargoes destined for Europe were collected by the Com- 
pany’s agents tlirougliout the country and placed in those 
depots till vessels were ready for their conveyance ; 
natives gathered round, of course, to participate in the 
wealth sucli transactions disseminated ; and thus by 
degrees the principal factories of tlie Company grew into 
presidencies, and the presidencies into important towns, 
defended by regular fortresses and professional troops. 

13ut tlie grand defect of tlie system was tlic almost 
irresponsilde power of the Company’s principal servants ; 
and the alnises which this led to were aggravated by the 
emoluments of the officers dej)ending upon anything 
rather tlian tlie functions of government entrusted to 
them. These evils were unconsciously increased by the 
administration at home, which, confounded by the dis- 
tance, was timid in its orders, and irresolute in their 
execution. 

So early as 1624 (just after the massacre of Amboyna) 
the power of martial law had lieen entrusted to the 
Company ; and in 1661 the exercise of civil and criminal 
jurisdiction in their factories according to the laws of 
l^ngland. 

As might be expected, under such circumstances as we 
have described, tlie higher officers grew rich and the 
Company j)oor ; and in 1760, on the arrival of a new 
governor at Calcutta, he found the treasury empty and 
tlie troojis on tlie brink of mutiny for want of pay. At 
this time, Clive and three of his council wrote to the 

and 40Z. for adventure. They gave security for their punctuality, and for 
their abstinence from private trade. Five vessels were taken u]) for the 
voyage, comprising in tlie wdiole one thonsuinl five luindred tons burthen, 
and five hundred men. A captain of one cf ihese vessi'Is was allowed 100/. 
wages, and 200/. on credit for an adventure ; together with a bonus of from 
500/. to 2,0(K)/. coutingciit on the jirofits amounting to from two hundred to 
five hundred per centum. 
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directors, ‘‘ that the diction of their letter was unworthy 
of both parties, in whatever relation considered, either as 
masters to servants, or gentlemen to gentlemen and 
asserted that from their improper interference “ j)rivate 
views would now take the lead in India from examples at 
hojne, and no gentlemen hold the service longer, or 
exert themselves further in it, than their own exigencies 
required.” In reply to such “ gross insults and indig- 
nities,” the directors ordered the councillors to be dis- 
missed and sent home. 

The Company liad e«arly oI)taincd exemption from the 
transit duties which bnrthened the trade of the interior; 
and as their servants grew in independence a?ul audacity, 
they made no scruple of employing the cor[)orate pass- 
port to cover their own private adventures. They thus 
got into their hands almost the entire trade of Bengal, 
for no native merchant could withstand such compe- 
tition ; and at lengtli, when the toll collectors (piestioned 
the authority of the British talisman, a party of sepoys 
was sent to seize the offender and carry him to the 
nearest fiictory. The nabob grew desperate. lie liad 
no recourse against fraud and violence ; for a majority 
of the council nplield the enormities by means of which 
they accumulated vast fortunes, and he saw his indus- 
trious subjects daily sinking iiito poverty and despair. 
He at length resolved to relinquish the transit duties 
altogether, and thus place natives and foreigners upop 
the same footing; but this would not suit the pur])()se of 
the Company’s servants, who had the unheard-of insolence 
to insist not only upon their being exempted from such 
burthens themselves, but upon all others being subjected to 
them! It is hardly necessary to say that these j)roceed- 
ings met with the indignant reprobation of the directors 
at home, for in point of fact the interest of the Company 
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and that of their servants was diametrically opposed upon 
the question. 

Another means hy which individuals enriched them- 
selves at the expense of character to the Company, was 
the appropriation of presents received from the chiefs of 
the country. The custom of bespeaking the favour of 
persons in power by a gift of money was so general in 
India that no disgrace was attached to its acceptance ; 
but to such an extent did the cupidity of tlie British go 
that there is good reason to believe that the total amount 
received by private persons in the three years of revolu- 
tion in Bengal from 1757 to 1700, was several millions 
sterling. AVhen Clive was sent out anew in 1764, he 
found the affairs of the Company “ in a condition so 
nearly desperate as would have alarmed any set of men 
whose sense of honour and duty to tlieir employers had 
not been estranged by the too eager pursuit of their own 
immediate advantage. The sudden, and among many 
the unwarrantable acquisition of riches had introduced 
luxury in every sliapc and in its most pernicious excess. 
Tliese two enormous evils Avent liand in hand together 
throughout the wdiole j^residency infecting almost every 
member of each dej)artuient. Every inferior seemed to 
have grasped at wealth that he might be enabled to 
assume the spirit of jn-ofusioii wliich was now the only 
distinction between him and his superior. Thus all dis- 
tinction ceased, and every rank became in a manner upon 
an equality.” Tlie directors described, in terms quite as 
strong, their sense of the deplorable state to which their 
affairs were on the point of being reduced, from the cor- 
ruption and rapacity of their servants, and the universal 
depravity of manners throughout the settlement. The 
general relaxation of all discipline ajid obedience, both 
military and civil, \vii> hastily tending to a dissolution of 
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all government. The vast fortunes acquired in the inland 
trade had been obtained by a scene of the most tyrannic 
and oppressive conduct that ever was known in any age 
or country.’' 

These monstrous evils led to the prohibition of the 
inland trade, and of the acceptance of presents by their 
officers exceeding 400/. in amount, but their orders on 
this subject were treated in India with the most con- 
temptuous disregard. The trade, so far from being aban- 
doned, was placed on a more advantageous footing. It 
was confined to three great articles, salt, betel nut, and 
tobacco, of wdiicli a monopoly was established for tlie 
exclusive benefit of the governor and other principal offi- 
cers ; and this continued for three years, notwithstanding 
the indignant fidminations of the directors. At tills time, 
it should be remarked, the official salary of a councillor 
was only 250/., while house rent for a person of that 
station was 200/. 

These dissensions at length led to the interposition of 
Parliament, and in 1773, a fundamental change took place 
in the constitution of the Company ; the preamlilc of the 
act stating, that “ whereas the several pow (U’s and autho- 
rities by charters to the United Company of merchants 
trading to the East Indies, Iiave been found by ex])e- 
rience not to have sufficient force and efficacy to prev(*nt 
various abuses which have prevailed in the gov(*rnment 
and administration of the affairs of the said Unit(‘d ( \jkm- 
pany, as well at home as in India, to the manifest injury 
of the public credit, and of the commercial interests of the 
said Company ; and it is therefore become highly expe- 
dient that certain further regulations better adapted to 
their pu-esent circumstances and condition should be pro- 
vided and established.” 

By this act it was decreed that instead of twenty-four 
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directors being elected for one year, there should be 
chosen at the next general election only six for that space, 
six for two years, six for three years, and six for four 
years ; and that thenceforward only six should be elected 
annually. The qualification of a proprietor to vote was 
increased from 5001. to lOOOZ. ; and persons holding 3000/. 
stock were entitled to two votes, 6000/. to tliree votes, 
and 10,000/. to four votes. The government of Bengal, 
Bahar and Orissa, was vested in a governor-general, with 
a salary of 25,000/. and four councillors with 8000/. each ; 
and to this government the presidencies of Mixdras and 
Bombay were made subservient. A supreme court of 
judicature was established at Calcutta, presided over by a 
chief justice witli a salary of 8000/. a year, and three 
other judges witli 6000/. a year, all appointed by the 
Crowm. Patronage was allowed to rest in the hands of 
the Company, wlio, after tlie first appointments under the 
new act, w^ere to appoint the governor and councils, though 
subject to tlie approbation of tlie Crowui. Everything in 
the Company’s correspondence from India relating to 
civil or military attairs, to the government of the country, 
or the administration of the revenues, w as to be laid before 
the ministry. No person, either in the service of the 
King or Company, was to receive presents; and the 
governor-general, the council, and judges were excluded 
from trade. 

The indignation of the Company at this interference 
with their very existence as an independent body ^\as 
unbounded; but nevertheless, in 1781, they were com- 
pelled to submit to further encroachments. In addition 
to submitting their corresponden<*e from India to the 
minister, they were now required to coinniunicnte to him 
all the dispatches they sent out relating to tlie revenue, 
and their civil and military affairs ; and to be governed by 
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his directions in matters of peace and war, and generally 
in their transactions with foreign })ovvc‘rs. 

In 1783, Mr. Fox introduced a bill providing that the 
directors of the Company should be chosen, not by the 
owners of the stock, but by the House of Commons !— 
but this gave way to Mr. Pitt’s bill of the following 
year, which passed into a law on tlie 13th of August, 
and established a permanent alliance between the Go- 
vernment and the Company. This, although canvassed 
witli great violence at the time, was nothing more tlian a 
following out of the existing regulation that the Indian 
correspondence slionld be submitted to the minister. Of 
what practical use was this submission, unless tlie latt(u* 
had the power of control in those proceedings of which he 
disapproved 

The principle upon which this bill proceeded was, that 
during the remaining years of the Company’s charter, 
Parliament, for the general advantage of the ein])ire, should 
have the power of superintending and controlling the 
management of the affairs in tlie East Indies, but leave 
with the directors and proprietors the enjoyment of tlieir 
existing privileges. Tlie king was emj^owered to ap])oint 
six privy councillors as commissioners for the affairs of 
India, of whom one of the secretaries of state was presi- 
dent, and in his absence the chancellor of the exchequer, 
and in the absence of both the senior comiiiissioncr ac- 
cording to the date of his apjiointmcnt. These commis- 
sioners held office during the royal pleasure ; and three 
of them constituted a board, the duty of which was to 
“ suj)erintend, direct, and control all acts, operations, and 
concerns relating to the civil or military government or 

* Tlie abstract of tlie Act, which follows, is in some places nearly in the 
words of Bruce, in his Historical Viewof IMans for the Goveniincnt of British 
India. 
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revenues of the British territorial possessions in the East 
Indies the commissioners taking an oath to execute “ the 
several trusts reposed in them according to the best of 
their skill and judgment, without favour or afiection, 
prejudice or malice, to any person whatever.’’ Tlie 
secretary and other officers were nominated by the presi- 
dent, and they were to take an oatli of secrecy in siicli 
terms as tlie Board might direct. The acceptance of the 
trust did not disqualify the commissioners or the secretary 
from holding a seat in Parliament. 

The board was allowed access to all records and 
papers belonging to the Company, and the directors 
were rc([uircd to deliver to them coi)ies of all resolutions, 
orders, minutes, and proceedings of their own, or of the 
proprietors, in so far as related to the government or 
revenues of British India, within eight days after the 
courts were held ; and also immediate copies of all the 
des])atehes which the directors or Secret Committee 
received from India. Copies of all letters, orders, and 
instructions intended to be sent to their servants abroad 
were laid before the board of commissioners, who were 
bound to return them within fourteen days, subscribed 
by three of the members signifying their assent or 
dissent, with their reasons for the latter. The directors 
had the powder of remonstrating on the subject of any 
alterations projiosed by the board ; but the ultimate 
decision of the latter w^as to be carried into cftect, allow- 
ing the directors, however, in any matter not connected 
with government or revenue, the right of appeal to the 
king in council. 

In affairs which might be supposed to demand secrecy, 
such as levying war or making peace, or negotiating 
with foreign states, the orders of tlie board might bo 
addressed to the Secret Committee of the directors, who 
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were to forward them to India without disclosing their 
nature to the Court ; and the answers, in like manner, 
reached the commissioners through the sole medium of 
the Secret Committee. 

The Secret Committee was established as a part of the 
domestic government of the Company, and consisted of 
three members of the Court of Directors. Its duty was 
to transmit and return documents as above, and to give 
authority for carrying the orders of the board into 
effect. 

The government of Bengal, it was decreed, sliould 
consist of a Governor-General and three councillors; the 
commander-in-chief of the forces having precedence next 
to the Governor-General. The governments of Madras 
and Bombay w ere vested in a president and three coun- 
cillors, appointed by the directors, the governor having 
the casting vote. The king might recall any of these or 
other oflficers, civil or military, including the Governor- 
General, by a WTiting under his sign manual. The 
directors had the same privilege ; but when exercised by 
the sovereign, intimation was to be given to the Com- 
pany eight days previously. The directors retained the 
right of filling up vacancies, but only for the covenanted 
servants of the Company ; except in the case of Go- 
vernors-General, presidents, or eommanders-in-chief, 
w’liom they might choose from any other class of 
British subjects. The commanders-in-chief were not to 
succeed to the office of Governor- General or president, 
otherwise than by the express appointment of the 
directors; but if these omitted to supply such va- 
cancy, the privilege miglit be exercised by the king, — and 
in this case the power of recall rested with his Majesty. 
In the case of a vacancy in the council, the senior 
servant succeeded till a nomination should be made by 
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the directors. The orders of the directors on these and 
other subjects, when approved by the commissioners, 
could not be revoked by the court of proprietors. 

The governor-general in council was empowered to 
exercise a control over the other governments of the Com- 
pany abroad, in all points that related to the native states, 
to questions of peace and war, the application of revenue, 
and in general in every case not specially withdrawn from 
his superintendence by instructions from the directors or 
the secret committee. 

In the deliberations of the Indian councils the business 
introduced by the governor-general or presidents was to 
receive precedence, and then the motions of the coun- 
sellors. The former might postpone or adjourn a dis- 
cussion during forty-eight hours, but not more than twice, 
except with the consent of tlie council or of the mover. 

The governor-general and council were prohibited from 
declaring war without the express authority of the direc- 
tors or secret committee, except when hostilities had 
actually commenced, or preparations had actually been 
made for their commencement, either against the 13ritish 
natives in India or such allies and dependants as were 
guaranteed in tlieir territories by the Company. The war 
was not to be declared against any other power than the 
immediate aggressor ; and no treaty of guarantee could 
be entered into 'vith any other state, except in the case 
of such state assisting the Company in repelling the 
hostilities. The presidents of the subordinate settlements 
were restricted in the same manner, except in cases of 
urgency, or of special orders from the governor-general, 
the directors, or the secret committee; but all treaties 
entered into by them were, if possible, to receive the sanc- 
tion of the governor-general and council. Disobedience 
in this respect might bo punished by suspension troni 
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office by an order from the supreme govornment, to wliom 
copies of all acts in council were to be transmitted, 
together with intelligence on all affairs of moment. 

The act further enjoined the directors to adopt mea- 
sures for retrenching expenses, regulating promotions 
according to seniority, and laying annually before parlia- 
ment lists of all offices in India with tlie emoluments 
annexed to them. The age at which writers or cadets 
might be appointed was fixed to be from fifteen to 
twenty-two. 

The acceptance of presents from the natives was pro- 
hibited ])y the act. Disobedience to the orders of the 
directors was declared a misdemeanour at law. 

All persons returning from India were required to 
give an inventory of their property ; they were to be exa- 
mined upon the subject 2>crsonally ii])oii oath, and for 
false statement wx're subjected to the j^enalty of imprison- 
ment and incapacitation from future employment. 

A new tribunal was instituted “ for the })rosecution 
and bringing to speedy and condign punishment British 
subjects guilty of extortion and all misdemeanours, while 
holding office in the service of the king or Company in 
India.” Tlie court consisted of one judge from each of 
the common law courts in Westminster Hall, four peers, 
and six members of the House of Commons. AVitiu'sses 
were comj^clled under pfiiii of fine or injprisonment to 
attend; and their testimony given in India before the 
conijietent judges was received as legal evidence. 

Such were the more material points of the act in which 
the j)rcsent mode of conducting the home government of 
India originated ; but the various changes w hich have since 
been made were commenced in two years from the date 
at which it was passed. Persons nominated to bo mem- 
bers of council were then required to have been twelve years 
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resident in India in the civil service of the Company. 
Instead of the senior servant succeeding as of right to a 
vacancy in the council, the governor and presidents were 
vested with the power of selecting a successor from civil 
officers of twelve years standing, provided no provisional 
successor had been nominated by the directors. The 
commanders-in-chief might be appointed by the directors 
to be governors, presidents, and members of council; but 
they were deprived of the enjoyment of a seat in council 
by virtue of their office. The governors and presidents 
received the power of (?arrying any measure into effect, 
notwitlistanding tlie dissent of the members of council ; 
the latter, after recording their reasons for dissent, ])cing 
ol)Iigcd to sign the orders of their superior to give tliem 
full validity. 1'his power, however, was not to extend to 
judicial cases, nor to the suspension of general rules or 
ordci's, nor to the imposition of taxes or duties. A resi- 
dence in the settlement of thro(? yc'ars was required as a 
qualiiication for a salary exceeding 500/. ; of six years 
for 1500/.; of nine years for 3000/. ; and of twelve years 
for 4000/. 1’Iie secret coininittec and their transcribers 
were required to take an oath of secresy. The directors 
w ere endowed witli the pow er of nominating the governor- 
general and council upon their own authority. The 
odious and tyrannical regulation rendering it obligatory 
upon persons r^’tiirning IVoni India to give an inventory 
of their fortune Avas rcpc^aled. 

It has b(*en said Mr. h^ox’s bill, wdiich proposed to trans- 
fer the authority of the tw enty-four directors of the Com- 
pany to seven commissioners apj)ointcd by Parliament, 
was not more subversive of the ri^al poAver of the body 
than Pitt’s bill, Avhich placed a controlling pOAver oa tjr 
their transactions in the hands of government. 1 his 
view, w^e shall find, Ava not practically correct; altliougli 
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that it was not so is more owing perhaps to the delicacy of 
ministers than to any want of stringency in tlie law. 
At the first collision between the Court of Directors and 
the Board of Control, relative to a reprimand intended to 
be conveyed by the former to one of their ofiicers abroad, 
the latter yielded ; although they took care at the same 
time to intimate that their acquiescence was not to be 
regarded as any relinquishment of their real authority. 
Again, in 1788, on a disagreement arising as to tlie 
dispatch of troops to India, although Parliament aftirmed 
the power of the Board of Control, the minister found 
it ex})cdient to introduce certain clauses limiting its 
discretion as to the number of troops, and as to otlier 
matters connected with preceding <piestions. 

We have now, however, described, as briefly as possil)l(*, 
the grand changes through wliich the Company proceeded 
towards their present condition, and it is not our object 
to enter into minor details. We shall accordingly pass over 
the charter of 1793, as not introducing any remarkable 
alterations, and go on to give a view of the existing 
constitution and regime. 

While addressing ouTvSelves to the task, it is impos- 
sible not to be struck with the idea of fataUhj wliicli 
runs throughout the whole history of tlie Company. ^\^e 
find the struggles of this body against the greatness 
which was thrust upon them — their anxious attempts to 
confine themselves to the trading operations which wbre 
the original object of their existence — utterly vain. 
Circumstances forced them on to political power, and 
their own servants, whom they selected to check an 
impetus which at once terrified and enraged them, merely 
directed its course. Still trade — trade — trade was their 
dream. They had conquered India for the advantage of 
commerce, a'nd had so completely identified themselves 
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with tlie great business which was the result of their 
labour for two hundred years, that the one, as they fondly 
imagined, could not exist without the other. When com- 
pelled to give up a certain tonnage in their vessels to 
other merchants, the sacrifice seemed rather ridiculous 
than formidable — and so it really was ; but when called 
upon by tlie voice of the nation in 1813 to abandon 
altogether tlieir monopoly of the Indian trade, they looked 
upon it as a prophecy of the end of the commercial world, 
and a voice arose from Leadenhall-street as wild and sad 
as that which once wailed on the African shore — De- 
lenda est Carthago ! But the sacrifice was made ; the 
ungrateful business they had abandoned sprang up with 
the vigour and exultation of a captive who has escaped 
from his bonds ; and there was no avoiding their final 
doom. In ten years more th(;y were stripped of the 
China and tea trade, the last remains of their commercial 
greatness; and the United Company of Merchants of 
Ihigland trading to the East Indies, casting many a 
lingering look b(;hind, found themselves — God knows 
how — nothing more than the sovereigns of a mighty 
empire ! 

By the ])rosent charter of the 28th of August, 1833, the 
commercial functions of the Com])any were brought to a 
close ; their real and personal property was declared to 
be held in trus< for the Crown for the service of India; 
and their debts and liabilities were charged on that coun- 
try. A dividend of lOi per centum was to continue to 
be ])aid on their capital, but redeemable by Parliament 
after April, 1854, on the payment of 200/. for every 100/. 
stock. The present value of the stock is from 288/. to 299/. 
for 100/. If the Company were deprived of the govern- 
ment of India at the tcTinination of their charter on the 
30th of April, 1854, tiiey might demand redemption of 
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their stock ; hut to secure tins redemption at one period 
or other they were recpiircd themselves to pay out of their 
existing assets two millions sterling into a Security Fund, 
to accumulate at the rate of per centum interest and 
compound interest, till it should reach tlie necessary 
amount, twelve millions. 

Tlic Lord President of the Council, the Lord Privy 
Seal, the First Lord of the Treasury, the principal 
Secretaries of State, and the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, were declared to be ex officio members of the 
Board of Control, but without salaries. Two secretaries 
were appointed instead of one. Besides tliese there is 
an assistant secretary, and heads of the accounts and 
foreign department, the military department, tlu' public 
department, the judicial department, and the registrar- 
sliij). All powers of the (^:)urt of J)irectors were made 
subject to tlie control of this board, exce])t patronage; 
and even that is shared by courtesy with the j)resident, 
who is allowed twice the number of nominations to the 
civil and military colleges which are made by a director. 
In the former institution candidates must not be under 
seventeen nor above twenty-one years of age ; in the latter 
they must not be under fourteen nor aliovc eighteen. A 
chaj)lain must not exceed forty, nor an assistant surgeon 
twenty-two. The cadets of the civil service are classed 
according to merit on leaving the college, and they 
receive promotion in India according to the i)lace they 
hold on the list. 

No fresh (dianges of any importance were made liy the 
Act in the Home Government, which continues to be 
carried on, under the superintendence of the Board of 
Control, by twenty-four directors elected by the body 
of jiroprietors. Comjiarisons are frequently drawn 
between its constitution and that of the foreign govern- 
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meat, and always in favour of the latter ; hut it seems to 
he forgotten that the machinery for governing India 
abroad has been constructed at home. It may be very 
true tliat the directors are not chosen with sufficient care 
by the proprietors, and that they rarely represent in due 
proportions the civil, military, legal, and mercantile inte- 
rests ; but somehow or other the system, it cannot be 
denied, has worked well. This ill-chosen body has won 
for the country a great empire, and it has formed for it a 
plan of government superior to anything of the kind the 
world ever saw, or will jn’obably ever sec again. It 
j)reservcd the territories it had acquired in the midst of 
disasters whicli in the west stripped Great Britain of 
her most important colonies; and at the peace of 1783, 
wdien slie retired, lium))lcd and well nigh beggared, from 
her contest with France, Spain, Holland, and revolted 
America, it presented to her India, not only safe and 
intact but incroiised in trade and territory, the most 
liuportant dependency the nation now possessed. 

It was this which led to an examination of the 
stewardslii[) of the directors, and to the ultimate deci- 
sion of the Legislature to seize upon tlie control of the 
new and flourishing empire. The mode in wdiich it w^as 
done exhibit(‘d neither gratitude nor generosity ; but that 
is of little conseijucncc, since India continues to flourish 
as before. Under the new arrangement the directors 
sunk into the mere executive power acting under the 
orders of the government ; but retaining, as they did, 
various important privileges, this powder was by no 
means unsubstantial — a fact which they have lately evi- 
denced in a very remarkable manner by deposing a 
(Governor- General in spite of all the efforts of ministers 
to save him. It was at first sui)posed that the Board of 
f Control would usurp all real authority, and that even the 
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appointments of the directors would be made in de- 
ference to its wishes ; but this does not appear to have 
been the case in practice. In reasoning upon such 
probabilities, we generally give too little weight to 
national character and the influence of opinion. 

The directors still manage their business by means of 
committees, but these have been modified by the changes 
that have taken place in the affairs of the Company. 
First, there is the Secret Committee, consisting of the 
chairman, the deputy-chairman, and the senior director 
for the time being ; second, the Committee of the 
Finance and Home departments ; third, the Committee 
of the Political and iVIilitary departmcjits ; and foiirtlj, 
the (committee of the lleveniie, Judicial, and Legislalive 
departments. These committees consist of from seven 
to eight directors, b(*sidcs the chairman and deputy- 
chairman of the court, who are ex-ojficio cljairnian 
and deputy-chairman of every committee. TIic most 
important state affairs arc confined to tlie Secret Com- 
mittee. One of the members is the senior director, who 
has an oj)portunity of reading the records for four years 
successively ; and though one year out of office, he 
returns again to his seat in the Committee. 

The chairman of the Company is fix-offido chairuian of 
all the committees. An abstract of every despatch from 
India has to be submitted to him, and after taking it into 
consideration in conjunction with the dej)uty, their joint 
opinion, with the draft of the answer, is in due course of 
time laid for aj)proval before the Board of Control, in tlie 
shape of a “ C. C.” or confidential communication. \\ hen 
the document has been submitted by the clerk of the 
department to the i)resident, and he has become as 
familiar with the subject as circumstances admit, the 
chairman and deputy-chairiiian are siiuimoned to aj)])ear 
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at Cannon Row, and there the ‘‘ C. C.,” or confidential 
communication takes place, face to face, and the case is 
decided. Tliis ended, the abstract of the despatch from 
India, with the proposed reply already determined upon, 
is now submitted by the chairman ex-officio to the com- 
mittee to whose department it belongs, that the document 
may undergo the ceremony of perusal by each member, 
and receive the impress of his initials previously to its 
coming formally before the body of directors in court 
assembled, in order to be passed and issued. 

The principal defect in the routine of business is in 
the Board of Control, where everything is practically left 
to the assistant-secretary and clerks of the department ; 
the president and his two secretaries coming new into 
office on a change of ministry. The same thing is no 
doubt the case in the otlier departments of government ; 
but indej)endcntly of the immeasurable superiority of the 
other parts of the Company’s system, there is not one of 
iliese departments which might not be managed — and 
well managed — by a man of sense and integrity, however 
ignorant jircvioiisly of the details. India, on the con- 
trary, is a sealed book to all but the initiated. 

The salary of the directors is nominal, being only 300/. 
per annum ; and being men of independent fortune, tlieir 
remuneration of course consists in the patronage they arc 
able to bestow e.pon their friends and dependants, in the 
feeling of power, and the gratification of ambition. The 
proprietors give them little trouble ; the long speeches 
we hear of in the newspapers being usually pronounced 
to tliin audiences, and exciting little attention beyond 
the precincts of the India-house. These general courts, 
however, the deniocratical clement in the comtitution of 
the Comjiany, are by no means without their utility. 
They answer the w.-uul purposes of public opinion, and 
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probably exercise an amount of influence over the 
directors which is suspected by neither party. 

The government abroad is vested in the Governor- 
General in Couneil. The council consists of four 
ordinary members, tliree of whom must be civil or 
military servants of the Company of at least ten years’ 
standing — if military, not at the time holding any com- 
mand; and one, not a servant of the Company, and 
appointed with the approbation of the sovereign. Tlie 
commander-iu-cliicf may be appointed an extraordinary 
member, holding rank next to tlio Governor-General. 
The Governor-General in Council has tlic power, under 
certain i*estrietions, of making laws whi(*h liavc tlie force 
of Acts of Parliament, if not disallowed by the Court of 
Directors. When the Governor-General differs with his 
council in any imatter of importance they arc rcrpiired to 
exchange written statements of tlieir several reasons ; 
and if the difference still continues, the former is at 
liberty to act on his own authority and responsibility. 
The council may be assembled by the Governor-General 
in either of the otlier presidencies, in which case the 
local governor is ex-ojjido an extraordinary member. 

The executive government of the presidencies consists 
of a governor and three councillors, who have not tlie 
privilege of making laws, or of creating any new oflicc 
without the sanction of the Governor-General in Council. 

In the case of a vacancy for which a successor has not 
been provisionally appointed by the directors, the place 
of the Governor-General, or of the governor of a pre- 
sidency, is supjilied by the senior member of council ; 
and vacancies in the councils are filled by the governor 
in council. 

Any servant of the Company may be removed either 
by the Crown or the directors. 
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The salaries of the government are as follows : — The 
Governor-General of India, 24,000/.; each member of 
his council, 9,600/. ; a governor of a presidency, 12,000/. ; 
each member of his council, 6,000/. The allowance for 
equipment and voyage are 5,000/. for the Governor- 
General ; 1,200/. for each of his councillors; and 2,500/ 
for a presidential governor. 

The directors, as we have seen, have tlic privilege of 
sending out of their own authority nearly the whole of the 
juvenile servants, and even the Governor-General with the 
apj)robation of go vcniment ; but m India the patronage is 
divided among the liigh officers, civil and military. But this 
patronage is under severe control. In the military service 
promotion takes place by seniority ; in the civil service 
by seniority and merit, if a junior servant is placed over 
the head of a senior one without substantial cause, the 
latter remonstrates ; a correspondence takes place with 
the department ; and the whole is sent home for the con- 
sideration of the directors. “The Governor-General,” 
says Count Bjornstjiirna, “ has the chief command over 
the land and naval forces, and he may promote, as well 
as- suspend, every civil officer throughout the East 
Indian empire!” This erroneous view of the Indian 
government is too frequently taken ; but in reality such 
powers of the Governor-General arc under strict and 
wholesome comrol. 

The residents at the native courts resemble the 
Governor-General in a more confined sphere. Holding 
a state not inferior to that of many sovereign princes, 
they are yet merely the helpless agents of a system 
which appears to act like a mysterious and uncontrollable 
destiny upon every one whom it enfolds. They must 
chronicle, day by daj , not only the proceedings their 
mission, but even the casual speeches that arc made at an 
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audience — all must go to Calcutta. They are not only 
spies themselves but surrounded by spies, whom even their 
acts of justice may convert into enemies. In tlie case of 
disobedience to orders they do not merely lose their 
appointment — they have been guilty of a misdemeanour 
punishable by the laws of England. But neither they 
nor the meanest servant of the Company can suffer 
without appeal. Everything is the subject of corres- 
pondence with the Indian government, and every line of 
this correspondence must go before the home govern- 
ment. Whether these voluminous papers really pass 
under the review of the directors we cannot tell ; but the 
effect of the check which their transmission imposes is 
indubitable. The Governor-! leneral before his arrival is 
quite unconnected with India and its parties or intrigues ; 
he has no interest in practising or permitting injustice ; 
but, on the contrary, he is certain of detection in the 
event of his doing so. The directors are twenty-four 
gentlemen of independent, generally of large fortunes, 
oidy 300/. per annum of which is contingent upon their 
seats in the court ; and they are not only under the 
control of each other, but liable every moment to be 
brought before the l)ar of public opinion. The pro- 
prietors have no more personal interest in the govern- 
ment or misgovernment of India than any other class of 
the people. Their dividends, secured upon the territorial 
revenues, are safe whatever happens ; and with the gene- 
rosity which invariably charactcris(;s a jmpular assembly 
in England, their voice is never heard but on the side of 
those whom they believe to be oppressed or unfortunate. 

This remarkable constitution, the produce of successive 
years and transmitted experience, has not received any 
jjractical modification from the Board of Control. Go- 
vernment has hitherto confined its ijiterference to poli- 
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tical measures, leaving alone the machinery by wliich 
these are executed. But even in political measures it is 
unreasonable to suppose that they do more than advise 
with the directors, whose knowledge, as si body, of the 
country and its relations must he infinitely superior to 
tliat of the whole ministry together. That it was full 
time for a connection to take ])lace between tlie Company 
and the State, wlien the territories won by the former had 
become the most important dej)cndcncy of the Britisli 
Crown, can hardly he disputed ; but the Board of Com- 
missioners was theoretically an error in so far as the 
stringency of its control is concerned, however far this 
may liave been modified in practice by the good sense 
of the individuals forming the government. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE ARMY AND MARINE OF THE COMPANY. 

It Is usual for despotism to fall between the army, witli 
the aristocracy at its head, and the people. As soon as 
the nobles become too strong by concentrating perma- 
nently around tliem tlie troojis they liad originally levied 
for the purposes of tlie king, tlic latter appeals for aid to 
another power, hitherto despised by botli, and wliich 
eventually destroys the tyranny by whose selfish policy 
it was fostered. This could not take place in India ; 
because there the people did not exist, and owing to the 
circumstances already described, could not be called into 
being by a process rapid enough to answer the views of 
an individual or a generation. The aristocracy, tlierefore, 
destroyed the monarchical power, and continued to ravage 
rather than govern the country by their conflicting 
armies, till quelled in their turn by a superior and foreign 
force. We have described the procedure and exploits of 
this force, and the nature and constitution of the body 
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by which it was directed : it is now time to inquire into 
its composition and history. 

The first troops employed by the Company were des- 
perate and worthless adventurers wlio had no sense of 
military honour, and no attachment to the service but that 
of pay, and who were frequently as ready to desert to the 
otlier European companies as to defend the one to which 
they had sworn fidelity. “They consisted,’* says Lord 
Clive, “ of the refuse of our gaols, commanded by an 
officer seldom above the rank of lieutenant, and but in 
one or two instances with that of major, without order, 
discipline, or military ardour.*’ But they were not all 
the refuse of the gaols — they were composed also of 
European deserters from the Portuguese, Dutch, and 
French settlements, Topasscs (or Indo-Portuguese) and 
slaves from the Company’s stations on tlie eastern coast of 
Africa. Their number was for a considerable time ex- 
tremely small ; the important factory of Armegon being 
defended in 1()28, by twenty-eight soldiers, and in 1652. 
Madras, twelve years after the foundation of Fort St. 
George, having a garrison of only twenty-six besides 
some Caftres. In 1676, it was directed that the garrison 
of Fort St. George should consist entirely of English, but 
it docs not appear that professional soldiers were even 
tlicn considered indispensable, as only a few years before 
the complement required was filled up from the ships. 

In 1676 the custom of training civil servants to the use 
of arms was prohibited, and the pay of soldiers was estab- 
lished at one guinea j^er month, on which they were 
required to support themselves in provisions and other 
necessaries. In addition to this they were allowed a bonus 
some years after of ten fanams monthly (a fauam being 
the twelfth part of a rupee) on completing seven years’ 
service. This was the term for which they were engaged, 
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and the bonus was intended as an inducement to the men 
to rc-enlist. 

In 1681-2, the Company having been authorized by 
Act of Parliament to seize and send homo all interlopers 
in their trade, and a body of those adventurers having 
established themselves at Jlooghly, “ an expedition ” was 
despatched thither from Fort St. George, consisting of 
thirty soldiers under “ an ensign of tried courage and fide- 
lity ” — the first English troojis that were seen in Bengal. 
In a very short time, however, the Company were engaged 
in war with the Mogul, and in 1686 fought and won their 
first battle with the Indians in Bengal. The president 
acted at once as admiral and commandcr-in-chicf ; and 
in Madras the president and senior councillor were 
captains, the highest professional officer being a lieu- 
tenant. At this time a troop of horse and a comjiany of 
artillery were entirely composed of civil servants. 

Till 1798 the Company’s troops were scattered among 
their factories in small detachments or indej^endent com- 
panies, but in that year they appear to have been 
organised on the Coromandel coast into a regular 
battalion. 

The troops were originally armed with muskets, pike\s 
from fourteen to sixteen feet long, and swords. " The 
musketeers were divided on each flank, with the pikeinen 
round the standard of the Company in the centre. ^In 
1665, of a company consisting of one hundred men, sixty 
were armed with muskets, ten with light firelocks, and 
thirty with long pikes ; each man carrying a sword, and 
those armed with fire-arms a dagger made to fit like a 
modern bayonet into the end of the musket. The 
captains of companies carried pikes, the lieutenants par- 
tisans, the ensigns half-pikes, and the sergeants halberds 
—all wearing swords. In the beginning of the following 
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century the use of pikes in the ranks was abolished, and 
the soldiers armed with muskets, bayonets, and swords ; 
the officers carrying spontoons in addition to their side- 
arms. A broad buff belt went round the waist, to which 
were attached the bayonet and sword ; while another 
passing over the left shoulder and the 'ends meeting on 
the right hip served to carry the leather pouch in which 
the ammunition was contained. When the companies 
were formed into a regular battalion a grenadier com- 
pany was established (so called from the largest and 
stoutest men having been accustomed to cairy hand- 
grenades in addition to their other arms), and swords 
were then abolished, except in the case of the officers, 
who now carried light fusils in addition, the sergeants 
retaining their halberds. In 1786 the officers laid aside 
the fusils, and in 1796 the non-commissioned officers of 
light companies adopted it, together with the bayonet, 
in lieu of the halberd. In 1828 all the non-commissioned 
together made the same exchange; and in 1838 an 
improved double-sighted musket was introduced with 
spring-bayonet. The percussion -lock is the last altera- 
tion, and will no doubt become general throughout the 
Indian army. Field pieces, worked by the men, were 
attached to cacli liattalion from the commencement, and 
were retained till the close of tlie last century, 

AVlicn the s( |)oys were first formed into independent 
companies a European sergeant was attached to each, 
and as battalions were formed a drill-sergeant and 
sergeant-major were added to each battalion of natives. 
When the battalions were regimented, and officered from 
tlie army the company- sergeants were dispensed with, 
and a sergeant-major and a quarter-master-sergeant 
were the sole European non-commissioned officers in 
each native corps. 


A A 
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After the Company acquired their territorial posses- 
sions in Bengal, large military establishments were 
formed both there and in the Peninsula, and at length 
the boast of Clive was realized, that “ their armies were 
equal to those of any European monarch in number, 
discipline, and still.” The Bengal, Coromandel, and 
Malabar force were kept totally distinct from each other, 
a cadet going out to one being incapable of being trans- 
ferred to another without the express permission of the 
directors. When the troops acted in a body, however, 
the senior officer in rank, without distinction of pre- 
sidency, assumed the command of the whole. The army 
was composed for the most part of sepoy, corps led on by 
Europeans ; and permission was accordingly given to the 
soldiers of royal regiments returning from India to enlist 
in the Company’s service, and royal officers were encou- 
raged ill like manner to accept of commissions botli in 
their army and marine. No distinction was made between 
the native and European corps. The cadet was pro- 
moted to either as his seniority entitled him and as 
vacancies occurred, and an officer frequently passed from 
one to another. 

The sepoys, in addition to their European officers, had 
their own native officers, who were responsible .to the 
former for the conduct of the men. By them offences 
were tried and punished, and the soldiers became readily 
and zealously attached to a service in which their pay 
was good and regular, and their customs and prejudices 
respected. The battalions were composed, as equally 
as it could be accomplished, of Hindoos and Maho- 
medans. The military force of each presidency was 
formed into brigades, each with its proportion of 
field-officers ; and at length the command of the sepoy 
corps, changed in discipline and character, became 
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an object of ambition, and the European corps were 
assigned to the younger officers. This placed the native 
troops at once upon an equality with the European; 
and indeed in the history of their united military 
operations it would be difficult to say which of them 
exhibited the greater ardour and fidelity. 

At the conclusion of the war of 1784 the Bengal 
establishment comprehended of Europeans nine hundred 
and thirty-eight officers and four thousand four hundred 
and forty-six non-commissioned officers and privates ; 
with forty-nine thousand three hundred and ninety 
natives, — in all, fifty-four thousand seven hundred and 
seventy-four men. The Madras consisted of five hun- 
dred and ninety-six officers and three thousand four hun- 
dred and ninety-four non-commissioned officers and pri- 
vates, Europeans ; with thirty-seven thousand and eighty- 
five natives, — in all, forty-one thousand one hundred and 
seventy-five men. The Bombay was composed of two 
hundred and forty-three officers and two thousand and 
forty non-commissioned officers and privates, Europeans ; 
with fourteen thousand three hundred and ninety-six 
natives, — in all, sixteen thousand six hundred and 
seventy-nine men. Thus the whole of the Company’s 
military establishment, about thirty years after the battle 
of Plassey, amounted to one hundred and twelve thou- 
sand six hundi ed and twenty-eight men ; placing an 
army, including the royal forces then serving in India, of 
about one hundred and twenty-four thousand regular 
troops at their disposal. The total expense of supporting 
this force, including the batta or double pay given to 
officers in the field, according to accounts laid before 
Parliament, appears to have amounted to four millions 
sterling. Since that period the number of troops in the 
Company’s service has varied according to the circum- 
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stances of the country. Before 1826 there was an effec- 
tive force of two hundred and seventy-four thousand 
men ; which had diminished in 1837 to one hundred and 
ninety thousand, exclusive of contingent or subsidiary 
troops ; and then again was raised in the following year 
to two hundred and three thousand. The Affghan war 
between 1838 and 1842 added fifty thousand men. The 
cost of the military establishment was, in 1830, stated in 
the Parliamentary papers at nine and a quarter millions. 
The whole ordinary annual charge of a sepoy regiment is 
reckoned in round numbers at 40,000/., and that of a 
European regiment at twice the sum. 

The Company is at the entire expense of the royal 
troops serving in India, and since 1822 have paid besides 
60,000/. per annum for their retiring pay, pensions, &c. 
Formerly considerable jealousies existed between the two 
services, the King’s forces complaining that those of the 
Company were better paid and had all the profitable 
stations assigned to them ; and the latter that the King’s 
officers took precedence without regard to seniority, so 
that a Company’s captain of many years’ standing and 
thorough experience of the country and the people was 
liable to be commanded by a royal captain on his first 
appearance in India. At length, in 1796, the Indian 
army was reformed on the model of the royal army, and 
its officers, receiving local commissions, took rank^ in 
every respect with the officers of the Crown. 

Up to this period each battalion of native infantry had 
its native commandant, with whom rested the chief 
patronage of the corps, the European officers rising in 
their own line. This arrangement brought into the 
service Hindoos of rank, who surrounded themselves 
with proteges of good family and caste, and sometimes 
influential natives were seen with commissions who had 
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never served in the ranks at all. These officers had 
great power over their men, and were looked up to with 
a respect not dependent upon military character ; but by 
the silent operation of the change of 1796 they were 
entirely done away with, and a new constitution given to 
the native army. 

By the new organisation, every corps of infantry con- 
sisting of one thousand men was formed into ten com- 
panies witli two native officers attached to each. Two 
such corps were embodied into a regiment, denominated 
first and second battalions, with the complement of half 
the number of European officers to each battalion that 
were allowed to the royal army ; and the promotion took 
place in succession in the regiment instead of in the line 
as heretofore. One or two European field-officers now 
stood appointed to the corps, and the influence of the 
native commandant, formerly so essential to the cha- 
racter of the battalion, was considered to be detrimental, 
if not mischievous, and the office was abolished. The 
native regiments were accordingly transferred entirely to 
the management of European officers. These were no 
longer selected for their qualifications, but came out 
fresh from England, and had to learn their duty after 
their arrival. No native officer could hold the command 
of a company while any European officer was without 
one ; and thus the junior European ensign commanded 
the senior native officer in the regiment, whatever were 
the merits and service of the latter, — and the care which 
these native veterans used to take of the European boys, 
towards whom they evinced no jealousy, has often been 
a matter of wonder and admiration. The patronage of 
promotion thus taken out of the hands of the native 
officers and placed in those of very young and often 
inexperienced Europeans, totally changed the character 
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of the former class. Henceforward, promotion in the 
native ranks was directed to proceed as far as possible 
according to seniority, the favourite principle throughout 
the Company’s army, and little regard was paid to the 
respectability of family or caste of those selected for 
preferment. 

The native oflSicers were now promoted from the ranks, 
and a race of sergeants took the place of the men who 
had formerly entered the army from motives of honour 
and ambition. Their allurement is sixpence a day and 
the chances of the service. They toil through many a 
year as sentry, and gradually acquire, perhaps after their 
best days are over, a commission and a pay of about 30/. 
a] year, not more than equal to that of the messmaii or 
butler of a regimental mess. They linger on for some 
years longer, till at length, having attained by seniority 
the next step, which entitles them to 50/. per annum, 
their whole energies are directed towards retirement on 
the pension or invalid establishment, where, if they have 
been wounded, they continue to receive the same pay till 
they sink into the grave. It must be said, however, that 
they come originally from that class of society which 
is glad of a permanent livelihood, even on sixpence a 
day, or 9/. 2s. 6d. per annum, and that they end their 
career in comfortable retirement in old age with an 
annuity of thirty pounds,— usually without being able to 
sign their own name. 

The European officers, we have said, go out as cadets, 
and should all be educated at the military seminary at 
Addiscombe, although the rule has fallen into desuetude 
from the great demand which has on various occasions 
existed for the infantry and cavalry services. The 
artillery and engineer corps, however, are in a dif- 
ferent position, and the aspirants to these branches (un- 
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less when the calls of the service are unusually urgent) 
must keep their terms in the military college. The most 
distinguished for proficiency are selected for the engineers, 
the next for the artillery, and the remainder are posted 
to the infantry, but with some advantage over direct 
cadets,” or those whose education has not been superin- 
tended by the Company. Those selected for the engi- 
neers receive temporary commissions and proceed to 
Chatham where they finish their studies with officers 
of the same branch of the royal army ; while the other 
cadets go out at once to India and receive appointments 
as vacancies occur. All rise by seniority, the engineers 
and artillery in their own several corps, and the cavalry 
and infantry in regiments, and after attaining the rank 
of field-officers they succeed to vacancies in each of their 
lines respectively. 

This system, however, till a few years ago, was more 
impartial in theory than practice; for although not sub- 
jected to supcrcession, an officer might chance to grow 
grey without enjoying much promotion, and after twenty- 
two years’ service he could only retire with the pay of the 
rank he held at the moment. But in 1836 a law was 
passed by which the veterans of the Company who have 
survived the casualties of war and time, are secured 
against the inequalities of fortune. Under this law, 
whatever their rank may be, after twenty-three years 
they retire with the pay of captain ; after twenty-seven 
years with that of major; after thirty-one years with 
that of lieutenant-colonel; and after thirty-five years 
Mutli that of colonel. When we add that they are also 
allowed the alternative of selling their commissions, the 
ofiicers subscribing among themselves for the purpose, it 
will be admitted that, even without the chances of resi- 
dences, military law appointments, and numerous other 
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contingencies, there is no service in the world which pre- 
sents advantages equal to that of the Company. 

There are various funds in the army which tend to 
alleviate the sufferings of the sick, the widow, and the 
orphan ; but we shall allude only to one, and in so doing 
make use of the words of a distinguished officer. “ The 
noblest institution in the Indian army,” says General 
Briggs in an anonymous paper, “is the Military Fund, 
under the patronage of the Government, which contri- 
butes to it ; but which is mainly siipjoorted by the private 
contributions of the officers themselves, all of whom are 
required by the rules of the service to subscribe to it 
according to their condition and rank. The advantages 
of the fund are confined entirely to aid sick officers pro- 
ceeding to Europe, to the liberal support of widows 
during their widowhood, and to children, males till of 
age, and females till married. It is true that this insti- 
tution has acted as a premium on marriage, and has been 
the means of inducing at least one-third of the officers of 
the Indian army to enter into that state; but it is worth 
while to advert to its effects on this portion of European 
society. The certainty of an annuity for life to the widow, 
and provision for children ensures to the Indian officer 
among the respectable classes of his country women, 
whether abroad or at home, a favourable reception of his 
addresses so far as pecuniary circumstances arc egn- 
cerned; and we say, without fear of contradiction, a more 
respectable body of females does not exist in the same 
class of society, than the wives of the officers of the Indian 
army. It is to this circumstance we owe chiefly the 
absence of those long and pernicious mess carousals, which 
we have ourselves witnessed in former times before the 
establishment of this fund. It is to this also we owe that 
delightful state of social intercourse which at present 
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exists in large military cantonments in India, and it is to 
the Military Fund we owe the rare occurrence of families 
of a mixed race, which in former times were so numerous, 
and which so materially tended to demoralize and degrade 
the English character in India.” 

The proportion of European officers to a sepoy 
infantry regiment is, a colonel and a lieutenant-colonel, 
one major, six captains, ten lieutenants, and five ensigns; 
but of these, deducting absentees from sickness, or on staff 
or civil employment, there are rarely more than from 
eight to twelve present on duty. That this extraordi- 
nary circumstance is attended with no real danger to the 
British dominion, is owing to the not less extraordinary 
fact that the prodigious army of India is a volunteer army. 
The service is eagerly sought after by the brave pea- 
santry, who, once engaged in it, are provided for during 
life. They have rarely anything to fear from invidious 
supercession ; they look forward to promotion in their 
turn, as fortune permits ; their pay, in proportion to the 
station they originally held, is liberal to munificence; 
and, if unfit for active military duty, after fifteen 
years’ service they may retire on a pension ade- 
quate to their comfortable support even without labour. 
But the sepoy returns to his original employment, to 
take his place at the head of the family ; nor does the 
veteran find himself a stranger among his children, or his 
brothers and sisters, for he has visited them repeatedly 
on furlough, and during his whole period of service he 
has been in the habit of contributing two-thirds of his 
pay towards their support. He goes back to live in ease 
and dignity, to teach his children to love and venerate 
that mighty abstraction the Company, and to extend 
the influence of England still further throughout the 
ramifications of native society. Under such a system, 
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although temporary insubordination may and does some- 
times occur in particular regiments, it is invariably caused 
by temporary grievances. General disaffection cannot 
exist — desertion is unknown. It is truly said that the 
power of Great Britain in the east rests upon her army, 
for that is, in still more important respects than military 
prowess, the foundation of her “ empire of opinion.” 

The Company have been both wiser and more generous 
than Alexander the Great, whose Persian phalanx was 
officered, both superiors and subalterns, by Europeans. 
They removed the native commandant, whose ambition 
might probably have rendered his power dangerous ; but 
they have retained a series of at least inferior officers, 
who are the connecting link between the men and their 
chiefs, and their families the connecting link between the 
people and the government. The following little pic- 
ture by Colonel Sleeman affords an interesting explana- 
tion of the system, and shows the solid foundation upon 
which the power of the British stands. “ Here I found 
an old native pensioner,” says he, “ above a hundred 
years of age. He had fought under Lord Clive at the 
battle of Plassey, a.d. 1767, and was still a very cheerful 
talkative old gentleman, though he had long lost the use 
of his eyes. One of his sons, a grey-headed old ‘man, 
and a subadar (captain) in a regiment of native infantry, 
had been at the taking of Java, and was now come hozjue 
on leave to visit his father. Other sons had risen to the 
rank of commissioned officers, and their families formed 
the aristocracy of the neighbourhood. In the evening, as 
the fleet approached, the old gentleman, dressed in the 
full uniform of former days as a commissioned officer, 
had himself taken out close to the bank of the river, that 
he might be once more during his life within sight of a 
British commander-in-chief, though he could no longer 
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see one. There the old patriarch sat listening with in- 
tense delight to the remarks of the host of his descendants 
around him, as the Governor-Generars magnificent fleet 
passed along, every one fancying he had caught a glimpse 
of the great man, and trying to describe him to the old 
gentleman, who in return told them (no doubt for the 
thousandth time) what sort of a person the great Lord 
Clive was. His son, the old subadar, now and then, 
with modest deference, venturing to imagine a resem- 
blance between one or the other and his heau ideal of a 
great man. Lord Lake. Few things in India have 
interested me more than scenes like these.” In 1841, 
there were twenty-four thousand one hundred and eleven 
pensioners in the Bengal establishment out of an army of 
eighty-two thousand and twenty-seven men. 

An Indian army is always attended by an extraordi- 
nary multitude of men, women, and children, termed 
camp followers. These are ten times more numerous 
than the troops themselves, so that when the whole em- 
ployed force amounts to two hundred thousand men 
there are in the field at one moment, though in different 
parts of the country, two millions of human beings who 
derive their subsistence from the military expenditure 
alone of the Company. The march of even a small 
army thus includes an enormous assemblage, and its 
usually slow progress, not more than ten or twelve miles 
a day, keeps up a continuous excitement in the territory 
through which it passes. 

The movement commences when it is yet night, and 
when the multitude are seen only in indefinite masses of 
shadow by the gleam of the stars. The hammering of 
tent-pins, the neigh of horses, the piteous cry of camels, 
the rattle here and tliere of a musket, the greetings of 
comrades, the Babel-tongues of the followers, all pro- 
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claim that the camp is astir; and at length, by the 
instinct of discipline, the men find their way in the dark 
to their places, and the long dusky line of the battalion 
is under arms. ‘‘ Shoulder arms ! — slope arms ! — quick 
march ! ” — are the words of command, responded to by a 
thousand deep voices in their native tongues, with 
“Success to Mahadeo! Glory to the lord of Jugger- 
nauth ! ” and other cries, and the shadows arc in motion. 
When the moving masses are touched here and there 
by the reddening light of the dawn, it is seen that the 
march is a true migration, with flocks and herds, cattle 
loaded with baggage, men, women, and children, all in a 
chaos of disorder but the troops whose wants and wishes 
have attracted this assemblage. At length the country 
appears to awake from its sleep, and with the yell of the 
jackal or the distant baying of the village dogs are 
heard to mingle the voices of human beings, lluddier 
grows the dawn, warmer the breeze, and the light- 
hearted sepoy, no longer shivering with cold, gives vent 
to the joyous feelings of morning in songs and laughter. 
The scene becomes more striking, and the long array 
of tall camels, led by natives in picturesque costume, 
with here and there a taller elephant mingling with 
droves of loaded bullocks, give it a new and extra- 
ordinary character to a European imagination. The 
line of swarthy sepoys of upper India, with their mous- 
tached lips and tall handsome figures contrast favourably 
with the shorter and plainer soldiers of Britain; the 
grave mechanical movements of the regular cavalry in 
their light blue uniforms, are relieved by the erratic 
evolutions and gay and glittering dresses of the irregu- 
lars, who with loud cries and quivering spears, and their 
long black locks streaming behind them, spur backwards 
and forwards like the wind from mere exuberance of 
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spirits. The European officers on horseback, wrapped 
in furs or cloaks till the sun rises above the horizon, wile 
away the time by coursing the wild hog or other sport ; 
and it may be that some such incident occurs to give 
excitement to the march as a herd of antelopes, terrified by 
the hunters, making a gallant dash at the array, breaking 
through the line of march, and, with the loss of a few of 
their forlorn hope, gaining the country on the other side. 
The camp followers in the meantime present every 
possible variety of costume ; and among them, and not 
the least interesting figures in the various groups, may 
frequently be seen the pet-lambs of which the kindly 
sepoys are so fond, dressed in necklaces of ribbons and 
white shells, and the tip of their tails, ears, and feet dyed 
orange colour. The womankind of the troops of the 
Peninsula usually follow the drum ; but the Bengallees 
have left their families at home, and the Europeans bid- 
den adieu to their temporary wives with the air the band 
strikes up on quitting the station, “The girl I leave 
beliind me.’’ A military author observes, that no one 
who has not witnessed it can conceive the unique and 
picturesque appearance of an Indian army in progress, 
and that its masses of men and animals reminded him 
strongly of Danby’s painting of the Passage of the Red 
Sea. 

On nearing the new encampment the regiments are 
received each by its own fakir and gooroo, who, posting 
themselves in advance by the road-side, call the attention 
of their spiritual children by beating their tomtoms (a 
kind of small drum), and blessing with a loud voice 
Europeans, sepoys, and Company alike ; in return for 
which they receive a shower of cowries and pice as the 
regiment passes. Tlu' fakir, who is usually an old man 
adorned witli a long white beard, holds in his hand the 
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green standard of the prophet ; and the gooroo, whose 
naked body is daubed with red and white ochre, displays 
a pennant emblazoned with a representation of the 
monkey-god. On their arrival they find the ground 
already marked out by the quarter-master and his 
establishment, and presently a city rises on the spot as 
if by magic. The general’s durbar is in the centre of 
a wide street, formed of the dining-tents of the staff- 
officers on one side and their sleeping-tents on the 
other; and behind the main camp is a bazar, the mer- 
cantile quarter of the town, where everything necessary 
for the multitude is sold. The horses and. other animals 
are piquetted in long lines in the open air ; and on the 
outskirts of the encampment the elephants and camels 
browse or rest themselves after their march. When the 
site is hilly the piled arms of the outlying piquets on the 
heights during the day, and the lines of sentries at niglit, 
give a character of the picturesque to the military scene ; 
and when the sun has disappeared the thousand little 
fires that gleam up all around, and the voices of song 
and laughter that rise from every hollow, add interest to 
the impression. Long before the next morning’s march 
the fires are extinguished, and the voices cease ; and the 
gong as it strikes the hour, the relief of guard, and 
sometimes the fitful howl of a pariah dog, are the only 
sounds that break the slumbers of the city of war. < 
The Mogul army, succeeded in India by the Com- 
pany’s force, was very differently constituted. In the 
time of Akbar the irregular troops commanded by dis- 
trict oflicers, and intended to act only in the provinces 
to which they belonged, amounted to four millions, while 
the regular army was composed of upwards of eight 
hundred thousand Mussulmans. The latter was divided 
into battalions of unequal numbers, two-thirds of which 
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were cavalry armed with long cutlasses. The infantry 
were furnished with bows and arrows, and a third of 
them with matchlocks. The strength of the battalions 
was proportioned to the rank of their commanders ; and 
their pay, from a foot soldier to a general officer, varied 
according to service or caprice. This vast army in its 
day and generation kept Asia in awe ; but the force we 
have just described would have scattered it like chaff 
before the wind.** 

The Company’s marine force, uniting the character of 
a mercantile and military navy, presents some features as 
worthy of attention as those of the land army. The 
origin of this fleet may be said to have been an arma- 
ment of five ships and a pinnace, fitted out in 1600 under 
the royal charter, and commanded by Captain Lancaster, 
whose title to the distinction appears to have arisen from 
a voyage he had made to India before, not for the pur- 
poses of trade, but to cruise for booty agfiinst the Por- 
tuguese. On this new occasion he loaded his small 
vessels with the plunder of a large ship of that nation 
in the Straits of Malacca, and landed some agents at 
Bantam in the island of Java, the first factors of the 
Company. After this successful voyage various other 
expeditions of the same kind followed, the adventurers 
purchasing their ships in some of the Hanse-towns ; but 
on the renewal of the charter in 1609 they were tempted, 
by the success that had attended their enterprises, to 
build a splendid vessel of their own of upwards of a 
thousand tons burthen, with an attendant pinnace of two 
hundred and fifty tons. The King, the Prince of Wales, 
and the chief nobility attended the launch ; and it is told, 

* In the preceding sheet, page 352, a typographical error makes the 
year when the troops were fir?‘t organised into a regular battalion 1798. It 
should be 1748. 
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as a trait of the munificence of the times, that the dishes 
and plates of China ware (a great novelty in England) 
used at the entertainments on board were allowed to be 
taken away by the guests. In 1611, Captain Best, with a 
single shiji and a small pinnace, engaged a Portuguese 
fleet of four galleons and twenty-six galleys, and gained 
so signal a victory that this enemy never afterwards 
attempted seriously to cope with the British in the Indian 
seas. The Dutch, however, proved a more formidable 
foe ; and the greater part of the rest of the century 
was occupied with a bloody struggle which threatened to 
annihilate the commerce established by the Company’s 
marine. 

In the year 1621, the Company employed ten thousand 
tons of shipping, two thousand five hundred seamen, and 
five hundred ship carpenters, caulkers, joiners, &:c.; and 
they exjiended considerable sums in charity to the widows 
and orphans of their sailors. In the course of the twenty- 
one preceding years, out of eighty-six vessels employed 
they had lost by shipwreck nine, by the Dutch eleven, 
and by wear and tear five. In 1624, a curious charge 
was brought against the Company in Parliament, that 
“ they destroyed the timber of the country by building 
exceeding great ships,” and another, that “ by reason of 
their voyages there was a decay of mariners in England.” 
If the answers made to these absurd charges do no other 
good they at least throw some incidental light upon the 
history of the trade. The price of timber, it seems, had 
not made any advance in consequence of the Company’s 
demand ; their ships required four months to get ready 
for sailing ; they kept a magazine of stores suitable for 
naval war to the value of 30,000/. ; and it was understood 
that their vessels in the event of any sudden necessity might 
be detained for the use of the state. Their mariners were 
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celebrated for their skill and experience; their ships 
carried out fewer men than those of the Dutch ; but of 
their actual complement landsmen formed from a third 
to a half, and thus added to the number of seamen ; 
while the naval strength of the kingdom was further in- 
creased by the tonnage, and men employed in exporting 
to other parts of Europe tlie surplus merchandise of 
India. 

Under the Protectorate the Company’s trade had de- 
clined so much that they gave up building ships for a 
time ; and the consequence was, that, when they came to 
desire to recommence their operations, they required to 
set their own carpenters to work again, as they could 
purchase no vessels in the country of sufficient size or 
strength. About 1677, we find them employing from 
thirty to thirty-five ships of from three hundred to six 
hundred tons burthen, and carrying from forty to seventy 
guns each. If the number of guns be not a mistake, 
they must have been of very small size. It apj^ears, 
however, that the whole of these ships were not, as here- 
tofore, their own ; for in a charter granted this year they 
are empowered to recover damages for breacli of contract 
with shipowners. Their own vessels were now increased 
in size, as in seven years they had built sixteen of from 
nine hundred to thirteen hundred tons; but by 1707, 
they appear entirely to have given up owning ships, and 
to have confined themselves to carrying on their trade in 
chartered vessels. 

In 1779, while the nation was engaged in the fatal 
war of that period, the Company i^resented three splendid 
seventy-fours to the Government, besides giving a large 
sum of money in bounties to seamen for the royal navy ; 
and in 1803, ten thousand tons of tlieir chartered ships 
were employed for six months, at their own expense, in 
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guarding the British coasts against an invasion threatened 
by the French, and in other public services. These vessels 
were in all probability quite as efficient as ships of the 
royal navy ; for in the following year sixteen of the 
Company’s argosies, returning heavily laden from China, 
encountered and put to flight a French admiral, with an 
eighty-gun sliip, two large frigates, a corvette of thirty 
guns, and a brig of eighteen guns. In 1810 the Com- 
pany’s chartered ships were worth above 4,000,000/. 
sterling, and carried upwards of one hundred thousand 
tons ; and at tliis period their acknowledged superiority 
was so great that the premium of insurance on their 
cargo was only seven per centum, while that on ship or 
shij)s generally w^as fifteen. 

The peculiarity of the Company's marine departed with 
their mercantile character; but still they have a steam 
navy of considerable power, chiefly used in times of peace 
for carrying despatches; and a pilot establishmcut, which 
is a regularly constituted service. Naval cadets (wdio arc 
nominated ])y the President of the Board of Control and 
the Directors) must not be under fifteen nor above nine- 
teen years of age ; and after serving tw enty-tw o years (or 
sooner on a medical certificate), they may retire on a 
respectable pension. 

The Indian navy, including war and packet service, 
consists at present of seven armed steamers of from two 
hundred and ten to three hundred and fifty horse power, 
and mounting from three to six guns ; four unarmed 
steamers of from one hundred and sixty to three hundred 
horse powder; a small ten horse powTr steamer; nine 
iron steamers of from forty to seventy horse power, sent 
from England in pieces and put together abroad ; three 
eighteen-gun sloops ; two ten-gun brigs, one of eight guns, 
and one unarmed ; fwo schooners ; two cutters, carrying 
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two guns each ; a receiving ship ; two pattamars and a 
coal ship, at Aden. Two packet steamers and one war 
steamer arc building, each of hve hundred horse power 
and one thousand four hundred and forty tons burthen. 
The pilot service has eighteen vessels, with four iron 
tug steam-boats of sixty horse jmwer each, and four iron 
accommodation boats. On the Bengal establishment are 
kept eleven steamers, four of them iron, of from thirty- 
two to two hundred and twenty horse power, capable of 
being employed in war, in which some of them did bril- 
liant service in the Chinese rivers. 
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CHAPTER III. 

LAW AND POLICE. 

When the Company first began to take up their position 
as one of the ruling powers of Hindostan, they were 
involved in extraordinary difficulties, partly from the con- 
fusion which prevailed during the disineniberinent of the 
Empire, and partly from the comparative ignorance 
of their functionaries on all matters connected with 
the habits and customs of the people it had pecome 
their duty to govern We have already had occa- 
sion to glance at the systems of law among the Hin- 
doos and Mahomcdans ; but in the last years of* the 
Mogul dominion, when the English entered upon the 
scene, there could not be said to be any system at all. 
In theory India was subject to tlie law of the Koran as 
explained by the different sects, but in practice the Hin- 
doos were allowed to arrange their own differences in 
civil cases without the intervention of their masters at 
all. In criminal matters, however, the Mahomedan 
courts alone decided, and also in litigations concerning 
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property in which one of the parties professed the faith 
of the conquerors. But the extent to which the new law 
was introduced depended in a great measure upon the 
circumstances of the particular territory. In those prin- 
cipalities that were allowed to remain under the govern- 
ment of their ancient chiefs, only such portions of tlie 
Mahomedan jurisprudence was introduced as were neces- 
sary to render uniform throughout the country tlie collec- 
tion of the revenue ; and latterly, when the chiefs had 
thrown oft* the yoke of the supreme power, there could 
hardly be said to be any law but the will of the strongest. 

It must be recollected that the Company did not lite- 
rally conquer India by the battle of Plassey, but merely 
became, by its results, one of the great ofticers of the 
Mogul — Uewan of Bengal — and were thus placed in cir- 
cumstances to engage in the struggle for power with the 
other princes of the distracted country. There could be 
no question at first, therefore, of introducing, however 
partially, a new body of laws ; their duty was to admi- 
nister the law s they found in operation ; and it was not 
till long after that they began to remodel the forms of 
justice after something like a European fashion. 

In the seats of their own trade, as we have seen, they 
had early been invested with the pow ers of civil, criminal, 
and martial l«^w ; but these w ere applicable only to 
Euroj3eans and their immediate dependents among the 
natives ; and when at length tlu‘y strove to bring, at least 
partially, under such jurisdiction the provinces they had 
acquired, it was admitted to be an exercise not of right 
but of power, similar, except in its motives and eftccts, 
to the tyrannous interference of the native princes. In 
1772 , courts of law were instituted in the difl’erent 
provinces, and the rt venue collectors there entrusted 
with their superintendence ; while head courts ol appeal. 
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the Dewanny Sudder Adawlat for civil cases, and the 
Nizamut Adawlut for criminal cases, revised the proceed- 
ings of the rest. Tliese courts were themselves in turn 
controlled at first by the Collector- General and Revenue 
Board ; but were afterwards placed at Calcutta, subject to 
the revision of the President and Council. In 1775, the 
Nizamut Adawlut was transferred to Moorshedabad (the 
capital of Bengal from 1704 till 1757, when that rank 
was virtually taken by Calcutta), and placed under the 
superintendence of the deputy Nazim, by whom officers 
of police were appointed in the various districts. This 
kind of police establishment was abolished in 1781, and 
civil judges, the Company’s covenanted servants, were 
empowered to apprehend criminals, and send them for 
trial to the nearest court. The sentences of these courts 
were submitted in monthly returns to a separate depart- 
ment of the government at Calcutta; and tlie control 
of the criminal jurisdiction was ultimately vested in the 
Governor General, assisted by a remembrancer. 

But this system did not work well in practice, for the 
authority of the few and scattered English magistrates 
was easily evaded by the great landholders ; and it was 
found that persons accused of petty crimes, sent, by the 
former to the provincial criminal courts, lay tlicre some- 
times for years before trial. In 1787, therefore, the 
magistrates were empowered to decide summarily in 
petty cases, and to impose fines and inflict corporal 
punishment; and they were at the same time made 
collectors of the revenue in their respective districts. 
But even this had little effect, and the whole system 
was again remodelled. 

The Nizamut Adawlut was once more removed from 
Moorshedabad to Calcutta, and composed of the Go- 
vernor-General and members of the Supreme Council, 
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assisted by tlie head cazi, or Malioinedan judge, and two 
muftis, or expounders of the law. To these native offi- 
cers it was left to declare the law as applicable to the 
cases before the court ; while the executive business was 
entrusted to a register. The proceedings of the inferior 
courts were submitted to this tribunal, drawn up in Per- 
sian, and a copy of its final sentence was returned, with a 
signed warrant directing the manner in which it was to 
be carried into effect. 

Courts of circuit were established for the trial of crimi- 
nal cases, to be held twice a year, at Calcutta, Moorshe- 
dabad, and Dacca (the ancient capital of Bengal), and at 
Patna, the capital of Bahar. Each of these was superin- 
tended by two covenanted servants of the Company, 
assisted by a cazi, a mufti, and a register. Sentence was 
passed and carried into effect according to the law as 
explained by the native officers, except in cases where 
the punishment was death or perpetual imprisonment; 
and in these the judges had power to remit the cause to 
the Nizamut Adawlut. Before this time a curious dis- 
tinction had been made in trials for murder, in which the 
guilt M^as frequently determined by the manner of the 
deed or the nature of the weapon ; but the more rational 
doctrine of Yuzef and Mahomed, making the intention 
the criterion, ^vas now laid down as the general rule. 
The relations of the victim were debarred from the right 
they had previously exercised of pardoning the offender ; 
and in various regulations respecting the duties of judges 
a considerable step appears to have been taken in 
assimilating the mode of justice to European ideas. 

Courts of magistracy were likewise formed, the col- 
lectors being appointed magistrates, within jurisdictions 
extending over all places within the limits of the district. 
Their business and authority were similar in some 
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respects to those of English police magistrates ; but they 
were empowered to order corporal punishment to the 
extent of fifteen rattans, as well as imprisonment for the 
same number of days, and a fine of at most two hundred 
rupees, not only on the offender if found guilty, but on 
the accuser if the charge proved to be groundless. In 
the case of a European-British or a European-French 
subject becoming amenable to justice, it was this magis- 
trate’s duty to send him for trial to the Supreme Court, 
and to take measures to secure the attendance of wit- 
nesses. All other Europeans were tried in the Court of 
Circuit, like the natives of the country. 

In 1793 this system was remodelled by Lord Corn- 
wallis. By it the collectors of revenue had been consti- 
tuted magistrates and judges, and thus were called on 
to determine upon suits originating in their own depart- 
ment — a fertile source of litigation in India. The civil 
servants of the Company, it is true, were men of unques- 
tionable honour ; but in the government of a country 
nothing must be left to individual character, and it was 
now considered necessary to separate entirely the reve- 
nue from the judicial department. Bistrict and city 
Courts of Adawlut were instituted, each presided over by 
a covenanted servant of higher rank than the collectors, 
and who became judge, magistrate, and su})erintendent of 
police, in one. The register of the courts, assisted by 
junior civil servants, was empowered to try petty suits, 
but wdth appeal to the judge, who might order a new 
trial. In the composition of the court there were like- 
wise Mahomedan and Hindoo officers to expound the 
Koran and the Shasters, and native pleaders to conduct 
the proceedings of suitors under established regulations. 
These pleaders received a retaining fee, and in civil cases 
a per-centage on the sum at issue. In order to meet 
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cases where the parties resided at a distance, and when 
perhaps the amount was too small to bear the expense 
of carrying the suit to the zillah (district) court, local 
native commissioners were authorized to hear and deter- 
mine questions of personal property under a certain 
amount. These commissioners were allowed no salary, 
but a small per-centage instead on all tlie causes they 
settled ; and if parties were dissatisfied with their decisions 
they had still the right of appeal to the city or district 
court. In all civil questions of property between natives, 
the law to be administered was either Hindoo or Maho- 
inedan, according to the religion of the defendant ; but in 
some parts of the country — for instance, Malabar and 
Canara — where the local custom was different from both, 
that was followed as if it had been an established law. 

Above the city and district courts were the provincial 
courts of appeal and circuit, empowered either to receive 
further evidence or refer the case back to that in which 
they originated. A further appeal might be made to the 
Supreme Court; and from that a final petition to the 
King in Council, during which execution was suspended, 
security being taken from both parties for the safety of 
the property and the payment of costs. 

The judges of the city and district courts were likewise 
magistrates, as we have observed, and tlieir duty was “ to 
apprehend murderers, robbers, thieves, housebreakers, 
and all persons charged with crimes and misdemeanors.” 
They were empowered cither to release the 2:)risoner, 
admit him to bail, administer jiunishment within certain 
limits, or commit him for trial before tlie Court of 
Circuit. From this, as formerly, there was an appeal 
to the Nizamut Adawlut. In criminal cases the law con- 
tinued nominally the same as under the Mogul dynasty ; 
but by 13th Geo. III., ch. 63, full licence was given for 
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any modifications that might be considered necessary. 
The Koran, in fact, is very meagre as a body of laws, and 
were it not for the various commentaries, not only on the 
text but on tradition, the followers of the Prophet, whose 
social condition is much changed since he led them forth 
from the deserts of Arabia, would have no guide in many 
of the ordinary occurrences of life. In Mahomedan 
countries, when a cazi finds no text applicable to the 
question he has to determine, he very gravely puts the 
sacred volume upon his head and delivers a decision of 
his own. The sentence of the Nizamut Adawlut was 
final, only reserving a power of remission or mitigation 
of punishment to the Governor-General. 

During the administration of Lord William Bentinck, 
the next great changes were introduced. The provin- 
cial courts of appeal were found not to work well — in 
the civil department, we presume, because they had no 
judicial reputation, but had become, in the words of the 
Governor-General, “ a resting-place for those members 
of the service who were deemed unfit for higher responsi- 
bilities and in the criminal department, because their 
bi-annual circuit was a virtual condemnation of the 
accused to six months’ imprisonment before trial. The 
accused, however, did not suffer alone, for the prose- 
cutor and witnesses were detained, sometimes for months, 
awaiting the tardy sessions ; and thus the strongest mo- 
tives were given for the concealment of crime, even to 
those who suffered by it. Lord William swept away* a 
court which, at the best, was but an encumbrance on the 
judicial system; although, unhappily, he either was, or 
imagined himself to be compelled, for the sake of 
economy, to restore the union which subsisted before 
the reforms of Lord Cornwallis between the revenue 
and judicial departments. He began by appointing 
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commissioners of revenue and circuit, who were to hold 
a jail delivery four times instead of twice in the year ; 
but afterwards transferred the charge of the session to 
the judge of the district, directing him to hold a jail 
delivery every month. 

This was perhaps the most important step the British 
ever took in the administration of justice in India — and 
it has been followed since by many other amendments 
which it is unnecessary to specify here, — but although 
the business of this court was transferred from the reve- 
nue commissioners to the judge of the district for the 
express reason that it was incompatible with the fiscal 
duties of the former. Lord William restored the union of 
the office of magistrate with that of collector. 

The functions of a magistrate are of far more import- 
ance to the masses of a country than those of a judge. 
For one person who comes into a court of law, fifty are 
brought into contact with the police authorities ; and in 
India, more especially, from the enormous disproportion 
which exists between the number of such courts and 
that of the population, the people are almost wholly at 
the mercy of the police. 

“ The county of Surrey,” says Mr. Mangles in an 
anonymous paper, would make but a small Indian 
district. Imagine only one magistrate to such a tract 
of country, residing at Guildford, — for tlie stations are by 
no means universally centrical. In some instances, 
indeed, the magistrate’s court is fixed upon the very 
border of his jurisdiction, some parts of which arc from 
sixty to eighty miles distant. Imagine all parties charged 
with offences, and the witnesses, brought on foot from 
Rotherhithe or Croydon to Guildford, and detained 
there some days during the disposal of prior or more 
pressing cases, or whilst the magistrate — wlio is often 
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also the collector — is obliged to attend to some one of 
his other important and multifarious duties. Imagine, 
then, that if the case be important, the magistrate com- 
mits the suspected parties for trial by the session judge, 
who cannot be expected, under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances, to hold the trial in less than a fortnight or 
three weeks. The party injured and the witnesses have 
the happy alternative of walking thirty or forty miles 
to their homes, and the same distance back again to the 
judge’s court, or of remaining at the civil station, ne- 
glecting their business and families during the whole 
period above stated. Can it be wondered, that if this 
were all, the people should prefer to submit to many 
injuries from each other, to all losses not extreme, to all 
wrongs not intolerable, rather than seek redress at such 
a cost of fatigue, waste of time, and vexation 
The magistrate and his assistant are civil servants of 
the Company; but, however anxious to do their duty, they 
are beset by a class of native officers in whom it is im- 
possible to confide. In the army the distance between 
the British officers and the men is broken by the native 
officers, who are entitled to be considered as gentlemen, 
and who exercise very jealously the privilege of sitting 
down in the presence of their European comrades. 
Without them the Europeans could have done little with 
troops of whose language, manners, and habits they were 
ignorant ; but notwithstanding this obvious analogy, in 
the police, a part of the service of equal though dif- 
ferent importance, the magistrate has up to this year 
stood lofty and alone, with no native near him of higher 
rank than the thanadar, with a salary of 30/. a year. Of 
these officers, in Bengal, there are from twelve to six- 
teen in each establishment, presiding over the different 
divisions of the district. Under them are four or five 
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jemadars with 9/. 125. a year, stationed at different 
points of the thanadar’s jurisdiction ; while thirty or forty 
burkundazes, with 4/. I 65 . a year, surround his person at 
head quarters. 

The distance in rank between the magistrate and these 
officers is so great as to render their connection in some 
instances only nominal. The thanadar is the true police 
governor of the country, and he and his satellites hang 
together and make common cause against the European 
chief. They exact regular fees from the villages never 
contemplated by the law ; get up imaginary crimes for 
their own profit, and in the case of real ones make the 
accused, the accusers, and the witnesses pay alike. It is 
so much in their power, as well as inclination, to harass 
all that come in contact with them, that in many instances 
people who have been robbed carefully conceal the fact, 
lest it should bring upon them the assistance of the 
police. The working of the system is described in an 
anecdote related by Colonel Sleeinan, of the visit of the 
police in a case of supposed murder. 

An idle boy, it appears, on receiving a slight blow, 
cried out that his master had killed him, whereupon his 
father, who was within hearing, ran to the watchman of 
the village to complain of the fact. The watchman, no 
doubt a good friend of the thanadar, went off at once to 
that dignitary, who resided some miles distant to call his 
attention to a case of murder ; and the thanadar sent his 
jemadar with a detachment of subordinate police to pre- 
pare all things for an inquest on the body. The jemadar 
on arriving dismounted at the murderer s door, and com- 
manded all the shopkeepers of the village to be seized 
and bound hand and foot as accomplices. Even the 
watchman now began to have some qualms, and en- 
treated the jemadar to go first and see the body of the 
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boy before taking any further steps; but that active 
officer and his suite had ridden some miles, and it was 
unreasonable to expect them to proceed to such duty 
without eating. A feast was accordingly prepared, in- 
cluding nine rupees worth of sweetmeats at the expense of 
the shopkeepers; and one of them, on the arrival of 
“ his highness” the thanadar, was unbound to receive 
him. This was done in due form by his presenting the 
great man with fifteen rupees collected among the vil- 
lagers ; and tlio thanadar thus mollified, condescended to 
dismount and partake of the feast. After the appetite 
of the whole cortege was satisfied, tlie murder came 
out; the boy’s father was smartly fined for making a 
false report ; the master was smartly fined for the beating 
which had caused such alarm in the community; the 
shopkeepers were set at liberty without furtlier punish- 
ment; and the thanadar after smoking his pipe, re- 
mounted his horse, and, followed by his retinue, rode 
gravely home. 

This may bo esteemed the ludicrous aspect of the sys- 
tem ; but the impropriety of entrusting what is practi- 
cally irresponsible power to the lower class of natives is 
evidenced by much more serious details. The following 
occurrence we give in the words of an Ango-Iiidian 
newspaper of the present year. 

“ One of the cases here entered is that dreadful case 
of torture by Bliolanath Gungolcc Darogah and ot^iers, 
the police officers of Thanna Mirzapore, to extort a con- 
fession from one Rundoolal Hoy of a dacoity which had 
never been committed, in which, from the consequences 
of the horrid treatment which he received, and the sub- 
sequent detention at the thanna to evade detection, the 
toes and fingers of the poor victim rotted off, and he is 
left a cripple and a pensioner on the bounty of the Go- 
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vernment for life. The fingers and toes of the man were 
first tied together, and, wedges being driven between 
them to the greatest extent of tension, he was laid out on 
his back in the sun. This not producing the desired 
effect, his hands and feet were dipped into boiling water ; 
then the ligatures were unloosened, and bandages dipped 
in oil, tied round the fingers of botli hands and the toes 
of the left foot, and lighted; and this not forcing him to 
confess, he was, as if to prevent any hope of his recovery, 
detained several days at the thanna without any reme- 
dies being applied; and when brought in by orders of 
the magistrate, to whose knowledge the case had been 
brought, his hands and feet were in a state of mortifica- 
tion, and ultimately his fingers and toes rotted off. This 
is perhaps an extreme case of torture, and I am happy 
to say, that all the police officers, though not the others 
concerned, liave been severely punislied ; but acts of 
torture by Bansdollah and other brutal and indecent 
means arc of too frequent occurrence by the police ; and 
what can be said of that system of total want of check 
and control which could admit of a darogah, with other 
police officers, adopting such measures, towards a party 
falsely charged to his knowledge of being engaged in a 
decoity, with any hope of non-detection and escape 

The mere distance of the magistrate, however, gives 
rise of itself to enormous oppression. We are told by 
an Indian judge, who writes in 1837, that the things 
and persons connected with a crime — sucli as stolen 
property, infirm or wounded witnesses, and dead bodies 
— all are sent before the magistrate, perhaps a hun- 
dred miles distant, by carts, porters, or bearers seized 
for the occasion and pressed into the ])ublic service. 
These carriers arc relieved at eacli stage, and tlie conse- 
quence is, that on seeing the cortege approach a village, 
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the inhabitants take to flight, and it occasionally happens 
that even old women, too infirm to run, are laid hold of for 
the duty. Should the police escort loiter behind, these 
compulsory bearers lay down their burthen and decamp ; 
and the passing traveller may be regaled with the spec- 
tacle of a wounded man, or a dead body lying by the 
roadside, with troops of crows and vultures hovering above 
and around. Time is then lost in scouring the country for 
more old women, and thus, when the corpse, after a 
journey of several days, at length reaches its destination, 
it is “ sent to the civil surgeon in such a state of putrefac- 
tion that no one feature or cause of death is discernible.'* 
It is a fact stated by Indian magistrates, that the 
native functionaries of police connive at the existence of 
bands of dacoits within their districts, on the understand- 
ing that they rob elsewhere, and give their protectors a 
fair share of the spoil. This is precisely the system, but 
on a mean and inglorious scale, which we have described 
as prevailing under the ancient Hindoo government, and 
regulated by the code of laws translated by Halhed. 
Without some such explanation, it would be impossible 
to understand how the practice of thuggee existed for so 
long a period, and was uprooted with so much difficulty : 
but in point of fact each police district protects its own 
criminals of all kinds, and is only at war with those of 
other districts. Dacoity has thus grown into a regular 
profession, venerable for its antiquity, and when sue- 
cessfully practised creditable rather than otherwise to its 
followers. The dacoits are well known in their villages, 
and live at peace with their neighbours, joining in reli- 
gious observances with as much piety as the rest. They 
prepare for their expeditions with prayer, soliciting a 
favourable omen from God and Kali. “ If it be thy 
will," say they, “ 0 God, and thine, Kali, to prosper our 
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undertaking for the sake of the blind and lame, the 
widow and the orphan, that depend upon our exertions, 
vouchsafe, we pray, the call of the female jackal on the 
right.” They then sit down and smoke their pipes, 
waiting for the reply of the Deity ; and if it be favour- 
able, they return tlianks, and if unfavourable they retire 
in silence, and try the omen another day. Before set- 
ting forth they settle the rates at which the booty is 
to be shared among them, men women and children 
having their respective quotas allotted to tliem ; and the 
widow and orphans of any man who is killed, or who 
dies during the expedition, either receiving a large dona- 
tion, or else continuing to enjoy their shares as long as 
the widow remains unmarried. They then immolate a 
certain number of goats, and swear fidelity to each other, 
after dipping their fingers into the blood of the sacrifice, 
finisliing the ceremony by feasting on the flesh, and 
drinking abundance of spirits. 

^Ve have seen how solicitous the Company have 
always been to purify and strengthen the judicial system, 
and in like manner they have at various times, but with 
much less success, devoted their attention to the police. 
The subject was one of great difficulty from the immense 
tract of country to be brought under regulation, and from 
the habits of extortion and oppression engendered by 
former tyrants ; and the difficulty was not a little in- 
creased by their uiiwilliiigiiess to look for co-op(?ration 
beyond the expensive circle of tlieir own covenanted 
service. They arc now, however, proceeding upon the 
true principle. They make the post of tiuinadar of 
more respectability, by attaching to it a much larger 
salary, and they connect that officer with the magistrate 
by means of an uiicovenantcd dej)uty. The next step 
will be to raise the jemadar, wlio in his own subdivision 
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is a sort of petty police magistrate, from the excessive 
temptation to which his poverty at present subjects him. 
As for the lower officers, to whom no power is intrusted, 
they must remain, we presume, in the position of the 
policemen at home, and receive pay suitable to their con- 
dition in life, and the custom of tlie country. 

Under native governments, the police administration 
was connected more intimately than at present witli the 
village system. Lands were set aj^art in every village in 
proportion to the size of its territory, for the payment of 
the watchmen, who had thus a powerful interest in 
the protection of tlie community. If tlie up})er part of 
the system, connecting the village with the general go- 
vernment, had been as perfect, India would probably 
have been one of the best regulated countries in the 
world. But under native rule, through the corruptio]i 
of superior officers, and under British, through the 
imperfect appreciation of the r(.‘al importance of the 
village system, tliis admirable foundation has becni 
turned to small account. So little attention is now paid 
to the preservation of the watchmen’s lands, that many, 
stripped of any inducement to labour, have attempted to 
throw up their employment; and it is stated by the lion. 
F. J. Shore, that these hereditary and unpaid guardians 
were frequently flogged (before the abolition of this mode 
of punishment a few years ago) because a theft had been 
committed in their village. It must not be suj)p(?sed 
however, that the spoliation of those police lands is per- 
petrated in a direct manner by the British, who, on 
the contrary, Iiave the strongest interest in preserving 
the peace of the country, and who spend large sums 
in attempting to do so. It takes place indirectly, 
through the revenue system, to which we shall presently 
allude, imposing in many parts of the country a heavier 
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tax upon tlie farmers or landholders than they find 
it easy to pay, and thus tempting them to take into 
their own hands the fields which, by immemorial custom, 
were allotted to tlie watchmen of the village. The 
revenue is of course the chief object of the Company, 
because on it their very existence as a government de- 
pends ; but it may be doubted whether they have not in 
some instances been too solicitous to secure the necessary 
amount, to admit of their adopting the surest an d most 
advantageous mode of doing so. 

Besides the courts we have mentioned, presided over 
by Euro])ean judges, there are three otlier courts, all of 
which are more or less open to the charge of corruption. 
The lowest judge is the moonsiff*, who decides on suits in 
which Europeans are not parties, and where the amount 
of litigation does not exceed three hundred rupees. Tlie 
next is the sudder ameen, who is generally a native, and 
who adjudicates in original suits not exceeding one thou- 
sand rupees. The third court is that of the principal 
sudder ameen, who determines for unlimited amounts, 
and in app(*al cases from the sudder ameen referred from 
the district judges. 

Ill the Madras Presidency, the administration of civil 
justice is by village mooiisifts, who decide suits, without 
appeal, not exceeding ten rupees, and district mooiisifts 
who are limited to one thousand rupees. Suits for any 
amount between one thousand and five thousand rupees, 
must be brought before the Zillali (European) Court, 
which may refer them for trial to sudder ameens (na- 
tives), if not exceeding two thousand five hundred 
rupees ; to registers (Europeans), if not exceeding tliree 
thousand ; and to princijial sudder ameens, auxiliary or 
Assistant judges, or the zillah judges themselves, as far as 
five thousand rupees. Provincial courts try suits^ for any 
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amount exceeding five tlioiisand rupees. An appeal 
to a higher tribunal may be made from every decree, 
excepting those passed by the village moonsiffs. Pan- 
chaets are vested with unlimited jurisdiction, but in this 
presidency are scarcely at all resorted to. 

In Bombay there is frequent recourse to the panchaet, 
an old Hindoo custom, only adapted, one would think, 
for a simple and primitive people, but which remained 
untouched by the Mahomedaii, and is still in full force 
under the British Government. When the suit in ques- 
tion is involved, from the defendant admitting and denying 
part, the magistrate usually advises a panchaet ; whicli is 
formed by the two parties selecting each two friends as 
referees, while either these or the magistrate appoints a 
fifth as president. A warrant is then drawn up consti- 
tuting this committee a court, and the plaintiff and de- 
fendant give in sealed papers agreeing to abide by its 
decision. A trifling sum is allowed to the members of 
the panchaet for their attendance and loss of time ; but 
this, it is said, is rarely accepted, the office being usually 
undertaken from friendly motives. 

With English law for the Europeans, Hindoo law for 
the Hindoos, Mahomedan law for the Mahomedans, the 
substantive law of their country or the country of their 
ancestors for strangers, and local custom for dffferent 
provinces in India, there has as yet been no such thing 
as a lex loci — the law of the country, to which persons^uot 
specially exempted should be amenable. This, however, 
it is probable, will now be forthwith supplied by the 
institution of EnglisJi law under certain restrictions 
for all who do not profess the Hindoo or Mahomedan 
faith. 

The punishments in India are pretty nearly the same 
as in England, including fine, imprisonment, compulsory 
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labour, transportation, and death. Whipping was for 
some time abolished, but has recently been liad recourse 
to again. Imprisonment, however, is the grand correc- 
tive of crime, for the natives are too poor, and some say 
too avaricious, to pay for their misdeeds in money ; and 
the administration of the jails has accordingly received 
of late years much attention and many improvements. 
From the Report made by the Committee on Prison Dis- 
cipline to Lord Auckland in 1838, it appears that in 
India, as elsewhere, a want of proper classification of the 
prisoners was the principal evil. In Malacca they had 
not even the means of separating the women from the 
men ; and even at Calcutta the female prisoners are 
stated not to have been “ properly secluded.’* Male 
prisoners throughout India usually worked in chains 
upon the roads, guarded by armed men, of whom one 
was allowed for every five convicts ; and it was a com- 
mon circumstance for the labourers to attempt to eseape, 
when great loss of life was the consequence on both 
sides. Persons eoiifined for milder ofienccs were em- 
ployed within the jails at various trades, and in some 
places there was a tread mill. In Bengal the prisoners 
were supported by a money allowance, and in Madras 
and Bombay by rations ; but almost everywhere they were 
allowed to purchase such luxuries as they could afford, 
and ill general, by means of bribery, or when proceed- 
ing to road-work, they were aide to obtain even spirits 
and intoxicating drugs. Convicts w ere transported from 
all parts of India to Singapore, Pinang, and Malacca; 
but from Bengal also to the Tenasserim Provinces, and 
from Bombay also to Mauritius. Europeans wxre trans- 
ported to Van Diemen’s Land and New South Wales. 
The following is an abstract of the more important of the 
statistical parts of the report. 
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It has been customary to stigmatize the Indian people 
with the character of litigiousness, from the great overflow 
of business in the courts established by the British ; but 
the simple fact is, that the native courts then abolished 
were numerous, and their authority was concentrated in 
a new system very inadequate as regards extent, and so ill 
administered as to draw from the Court of Directors the 
remark, that it would be better to have left the people 
to decide their causes themselves, by any arbitrary me- 
thods they chose, than to harass their feelings and ruin 
their property, by establishing courts where justice is 
sought for in vain.” Above the village watchmen, the 
authorities, though corrupt and tyrannical, were suffi- 
ciently numerous for the complete administration of the 
law ; and when their courts were one and all shut up, it 
is no wonder tliat those of the British should have been 
crowded. But the institution of the panchaet is sufficient 
of itself to disprove the charge of litigiousness, at least as 
regards the Hindoos. 

It now only remains for us to advert, in a few words, 
to the comparatively rapid improvement wdiich has taken 
place in the judicial sjstem, and the absolute stagnation 
of the police system, and to the causes wdiich have pro- 
duced these opposite eflccts in both. In the former many 
of the difficulties laboured under by the British have 
yielded to tlie mere influence of time and contact. They 
were at first called upon to administer laws, wdiicli they 
did not themselves comprehend, to a people of whose 
idiosyncrasies they were utterly ignorant ; they knew not 
the idiom of the witnesses, or their habits of thought and 
action which alone can determine the w eight of expres- 
sions ; they were separated by a conventional gulf from 
their native judicial coadjutors ; and they had not a single 
idea in common with the native pleader who argued be- 
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fore them on the causes it was their business to decide. 
Tliey had no educated bar. The judges were certain 
servants of the Company, who chose to administer the 
laws, just as others chose to collect the revenue, and 
others to apply themselves to the discharge of political 
or commercial functions as the several means which ap- 
peared best adapted for the attainment of fortune. But 
all this regulated itself by degrees. The Company at first 
worked blindly, like the individuals they employed, but 
by dint of perseverance and honourable intention, came 
gradually into the proper path. The mist at least par- 
tially dissolved. The country and its people became better 
known, and the experience of one generation was added 
to the legal knowledge of the next. But above all 
things the distance diminished between the Europeans 
and the natives. The salaries of the latter were aug- 
mented under the excellent administration of Lord 
William Bentinck, and more recently this indispensable 
step towards filling confidential employments from the 
respectable classes of native society has been proceeded 
in with more confidence. The unimpeachable character of 
the British judges has thus become an object of imita- 
tion, not of distant wonder ; and it may be expected that 
a similar improvement will gradually take place in all 
the other parts of the system. 

In the police, on the other hand, experience was of no 
avail, because the already existing foundation of such an 
executive in the village system was not sufficiently well 
appreciated ; because the European magistrates were too 
few to turn their acquired knowledge to account for the 
general advantage of the country ; because there was 
little or no practical connection between them and the 
subordinate agents they had to work with ; and because 
the latter, in whose hands rested the real power, so far 
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as the mass of the people were concerned, were neces* 
sarily composed, on account of the miserable pittance 
they received in the shape of salary, either of the lowest 
class of natives or of those who resorted to the employ- 
ment for the facilities it afforded of dishonest gains. It 
has been seen, however, that the true remedy is now, at 
least to a certain extent, in operation ; and however slow 
the looker-on of the day may consider the march of 
improvement, if we recollect the very brief period that 
has elapsed since the consolidation of the British power 
in India, we shall be justified in entertaining brilliant 
hopes of the future. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

R V E N IT E — CO M M E R C E. 

When the Company first established themselves in India, 
it was ill the cliaractcr of peaceful merchants seeking 
profit from trade; and the earliest revenues they pos- 
sessed otherwise were the rents jiaid by the little dis- 
tricts round their factories on the coast, and the customs 
levied at tliese ports, imposts whicli were assessed ac- 
cording to the usages of the country or the terms of the 
grants tlicy had olitained from the Mogul or his chiefs. 
When tlic force of circumstances, however, had made 
them sovereigns, it was necessary to look to other sources 
for funds to meet tlie inevitalde expenses of government. 
There was no difficulty in this. They found a regular 
revenue just as they found a kingdom, and they took 
the one with the other; and it was not till after the 
lapse of some time tliat they discovered themselves to 
be in a false position and began to remodel both. 

The revenue was always a vexatious affair, from that 
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early time wlien their troops were mutinying for want 
of pay up to the present moment when they are many 
millions in debt. The revenue accordingly has been so 
fertile a subject of controversy, and has received such an 
infinity of explanations, that it is now very difficult to 
understand it. Tlie Company, to do them justice, never 
affected to comprehend at once so involved a question. 
They were anxious to get out of tlieir false position, and 
made many efforts to do so. They tried first one plan, 
then another, then several at a time in different parts of 
the country ; and even in the present day it is not yet 
decided in their councils which si)ecies of settlement is 
the most advantageous for the people and themselves. 

Perhaps more than enough has been said about the 
ancestral rights of the people of India, considering the 
small vestiges of them that appear in history. The 
Hindoos appear to have been originally not so much 
conquerors as settlers in a thinly peopled and savage coun- 
try ; and their lawgiver Menu declared distinctly that “ the 
cultivated land was the property of him who first cleared 
and tilled it.” But this sentence, if taken alone, does 
not yield the inference drawn from it, that the land 
belonged to the individual cultivators; for these new 
settlers, before forming an extensive plan either of war or 
immigration, must have been subdivided under their chiefs 
or heads of faniilics, and the territory would be parcelled 
out accordingly. AVliatevcr may have been tlie original 
land settlement, lio^vcver, it is suffieiontly obvious that at 
some early period the jicople, throughout nearly the 
entire country, were congregated in self-governed town- 
ships, and that the connection of these witli the state bore 
greater reference to the revenue than to any other part 
of the political system. But these townships were far 
from being entirely republican, as it has been the prac- 
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tice to represent them; neither did they exhibit a 
picture of that primitive simplicity which the name of 

villages” given to the collective abodes of the inhabi- 
tants conjures up before an European imagination. They 
were eacli governed by a chief whose office was heredi- 
tary, who acted on a commission from the sovereign, 
and who, there is some reason to suspect, may have 
conspired occasionally with the district officers, or other 
links connecting the community with the government, 
to oppress the people for their own advantage. Tlie 
amount of tax prescribed in the sacred books as tlie 
proper revenue of a just monarch, was from one-tenth 
to one-sixth part of the produce of the lands; but it 
is hardly probable that this limit could have been prac- 
tically followed in ancient any more than in modern 
times. Had such lieen the case, Mahmoud of Ghizni 
W’ould have found the wealth of the country better dis- 
tributed — he would not have found the mass of the people 
as poor as they are to day, and enormous treasures 
heaped up in palaces and temples. But even if the sove- 
reign governed according to law, his subjects could not 
have been much better off for the forbearance. The 
petty tyrant of the village fields was tyrannised over by 
a higher officer ; and he by a higher, and a higher, till 
‘‘ despotism,” in the words of a modern author, “ was 
established as it were in detail, in every corner of the 
land.” 

But whatever may have been the rule among the 
Hindoos, this was entirely changed, at least in theory^ 
by our predecessors the Mahomedans, who declared, on 
the principles of the Koran, tliat they had a right, as 
conquerors, not only to the entire property of the land, 
but to the lives of its infidel possessors. The latter they 
took from time to time without ceremony ; but at length 
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established it as a general rule, that the survivors should 
be spared on condition of their paying a tax of one-half 
the produce of their lands. ‘‘ The taking of a half,” says 
the Hedaya, “is no more than strict justice, and is not 
tyrannical, because, as it is lawful to take the whole of the 
persons and property of infidels, and to distribute those 
among the Mussulmen, it follows that taking half their 
incomes is lawful a fortiori,'* A great Mahomedan law- 
yer requires that after the tax is taken, there should be 
enough left to the cultivator to serve as seed for the next 
crop ! In addition to this, in order to bring the whole 
people into the circle of taxation, the Hindoos paid a capi- 
tation tax, amounting to H. I85. a year on the wealthy 
class, 195 . on the less wealthy, and 95. 6d. on the lower 
class ; five per centum as transit duties on merchandise ; 
and two and a half per centum on bullion, ornaments, 
plate, merchandise not in transit, stock in trade, &c. 
These, together with the imposts 011 the Mahomedan 
part of the population, formed the jumiiia, to be remitted 
to the imperial exchequer ; but under a government so 
loosely constructed as to depend entirely upon the indivi- 
dual character of tlie sovereign, it is not sui’prising that 
the ravenous appetite of the oiRcers of the revenue should 
have been dissatisfied with the expenses of collection, which 
they were permitted to take from the assessed, and have 
had recourse also to a host of other imposts depending 
entirely upon the power of the oppressor and the means 
of the victim. When the farmers of the revenue (zemin- 
dars) were supposed to collect more from the ryots than 
they accounted for, new cesses were made on tliem, wliich 
were of course met by new exactions on the people; till at 
length, ill the last days of the empire, all— zemindars 
and ryots alike — were involved in one common ruin. 

This was the state of things when Bengal fell into the 
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hands of the Company in 1765, and their inexperience 
made it, if possible, worse. Under the former Govern- 
ment the taxes, oppressive as they were, were understood ; 
but the new collectors, ignorant of the principles which 
governed the imposts, and lost in admiration of the 
splendour of the revenue they had acquired, thought 
only of realizing it. The crisis now came, whicli 
would have come at any rate. The sources of revenue, 
impoverished by ages of misrule, apjieared to dry up, for 
agriculture was almost at a stand still, and the arts, ha- 
rassed by vexatious exactions, and deprived of a market 
b}'” the decline both of the imperial and provincial courts, 
lost their energy. But the English did not understand 
the signs of the times. They quarrelled with, and turned 
off one by one, their nabobs, for the revenue must be kept 
up ; and the money so extorted from the people they 
sent out of the country in Chinese investments, thus 
completing the destruction of internal trade and in- 
dustry. 

In 1769 they appointed supervisors to superintend the 
native officers, and inquire into the condition of tlio 
people, and learned what was knowji already, that the 
governors plundered the zemindars and greater farmers 
of the revenue, and the latter the ryots. In 1772, Mr. 
Hastings took the management of the provinces into his 
own hands, converted the supervisors into collectors, and 
let the lands on security for five years to the highest bid- 
ders. This did not answer, for the zemindars had bid too 
eagerl 5 % and so many became defaulters that, in 1774, 
native collectors were substituted for the Company’s ser- 
vants in the provinces. At the expiration of the five 
years the lands were again let to farmers under new 
superintendence; and this state of confusion, in whicli 
the British continued the exactions and the opjiressions 
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of the Moguls, went on, in the midst of vain reprimands 
from the Directors, and still vainer directions to the 
Company from Parliament, till 1789. 

This was the epoch of the zemindary settlement of Lord 
Cornwallis, pronounced in 1793 to be permanent ; the Di- 
rectors declaring in a famous despatch which conveyed 
their assent, that the government had been occupied for 
nearly thirty years ‘^in a degrading struggle perpe- 
tually subsisting tliroiighout the country for taxes 
and rents.” The not very mystical fact had been dis- 
covered, that a revenue-farmer from year to year, or 
on a short lease, can have no possible interest in the im- 
provement of the estate, or the wellbeing of the cultivators ; 
and it was determined to make it the private interest of 
some class of men to attend to the public good. In the 
Bengal province almost all traces of proprietary right 
had been obliterated 1)y Mahomedan opju’ession, or 
destroyed in the convulsions of the country ; and since 
no rightful proprietor could be discovered, the govern- 
ment had recourse to the extraordinary expedient of 
making a present of tlie wliole territory to the zemindars. 
Many of these liad been hereditary collectors of the 
revenue, and might very easily, therefore, have been 
mistaken for lords of the land, as tliey actually were both 
by Lord Teignmouth and Lord Cornwallis ; but it was 
not from any supposed right on their part that the 
Directors gave their assent to the plan, but merely as an 
act of grace and policy. 

Great confusion was the result at first. New pro- 
prietors, or persons claiming to be such, sprang up to 
assert their rights ; but the local government went 
recklessly on, even beyond the territorial limits assigned 
by the settlement, till they drew upon themselves, not 
only the reproaches of the natives, but the indignation of 
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the Directors at home. The zemindars themselves had 
the most reason of all to be dissatisfied, for they could 
only proceed against the ryots for rent by a slow and 
tedious suit in the zillah court, while the government 
collectors could come upon the zemindar for arrears of 
revenue by summary process, imprisoning the landlord 
and selling his estate. In twelve or fifteen years only a 
small number of this old aristocracy remained, the 
moneyed men of Calcutta and other cities having taken 
their places. In 1799, however, the zemindars had 
restored to them their former summary power of re- 
covering rent from the ryots, and since then the revenue 
has suffered less by defaulters. 

But the reader unacquainted with this subject must 
not be misled by our assertion that the Company gave 
away the proprietorship of the land into the idea that 
they gave away the land itself— -or, in other words, that 
the zemindars became pro])rietors in the European 
meaning of the word. The rights of occupancy were 
maintained. The ryot remained as much as ever the 
possessor of tlie fields which his ancestors had culti- 
vated, and from which he could not be lawfully driven 
so long as he paid his rent. The intention of the law 
was, in the words of the Directors themselves, “ to confer 
on the different orders of the community a security of 
property whicli they never before enjoyed ; to protect 
the landholders from arbitrary and oppressive demands 
on the part of government ; to relieve the proprietors of 
small estates from the tyranny of tlie principal zemin- 
dars ; and to free the whole body of merchants and 
manufacturers, and all the lower orders of tlie people, 
from the heavy impositions to which they have long 
been subjected.” The evil was not in the new law, but 
in its breach by the zemindars. The Company, in imita- 
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tion of their predecessors, the Mahomedans, demanded 
one-half of the produce of the estate as land-tax, of 
which the Zemindar received one-eleventh part, together 
with the right to cultivate the waste lands for his own 
behoof. He was rarely satisfied with this, however, and 
although the peasantry have certainly benefited upon 
the whole by a change of masters and of system, it 
cannot be truly said that they are yet free from the 
oppression of their quasi landlords.* 

Some writers deny that the improvement which has 
taken place in Bengal is the result of the Zemindary settle- 
ment, ascribing it rather to the increase of the foreign 
trade at the breaking up of the Company’s monopoly. 
But were this the case, the same improvement would be 
visible in the other presidencies. In Bengal alone has 
a vast area been virtually added to the British dominions 
by the cultivation of the waste lands, — an. advantage 
which has been gained (and herein, we conceive, lies the 
whole secret) by a reduction of the land-tax. The Com- 
pany took the same as before for the lands j^reviously 
under cultivation, but gave in the rest as a bonus to the 
landholder, which is equivalent to a reduction of rent on 
the whole estate. Before this took place, a clear 
half of the entire produce went to Government, and so 
far from its being found possible to reclaim the waste 
lands, many of those that were cultivated fell back year 
by year into jungle, and the abodes of men became the 
haunts of wild beasts. There is no doubt that the sys- 
tem was productive at first of great mischief and much 
injustice, which might have been avoided if it had been 
better considered by Lord Cornwallis ; but the evil has 

* The Government assessment is supposed l)> some \Yritors to amount to 
sixty instead of fifty per centum on its produce. It was ordered to bo 
made equal to the average of f/rmer years* collections. 
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passed away with the generation on which it fell, and the 
benefit alone remains. Not the least important part of 
this benefit is the lesson it has taught the Company in 
the formation of a permanent settlement, which must 
soon or late come for the other parts of the country. 

The Zemindary settlement is as yet confined to Bengal, 
Baliar, and Orissa, and it is necessary to describe the 
revenue systems which prevail elsewhere. 

In establishing tlie Zemindary system, the Company, 
by one violent stretch of authority, got rid entirely of their 
assumed right to the property of the soil. They par- 
celled it out in estates, and declared certain persons to be 
the proprietors, under obligation to pay the customary 
tax on cultivated lands, but witli the privilege of culti- 
vating the waste lands for themselves. The ryots, there- 
fore, became the tenants of these persons, although re- 
taining a right of occupancy very little different, at least 
in theory, from the Zemindary rigid of proprietorship. 
Ill the llvoTWAR system, on the contrary, the ablest ad- 
vocate of which was Sir Thomas Munro, the revenue 
settlement was made with reference to each individual 
ryot, and it wanted only the single element of perma- 
nence to constitute the occupant the proprietor of the 
soil. The tax was fixed either by means of a minute 
survey and separate estimate of each ryot’s grounds, or 
by an apportionment to each of the aggregate sum de- 
manded from the village or community to which he be- 
longed; but in either case it was liable to arbitrary 
increase, according to the state of his fortunes, and he 
was thus deprived of all incentive to speculative indus- 
try. The following highly coloured and exaggerated 
picture of the llyotwar system, drawn in 1823, is attri- 
buted to a member of the Government of Madras, and 
copied in Mr. Tucker’s work on the revenue ; — 
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To convey to the mind of an English reader even a 
slight impression of the nature, operation, and results of 
the Ryot war system of revenue, connected with the judi- 
cial arrangements of 1816, must he a matter of some 
difficulty. Let him, in the first place, imagine the whole 
landed interest — that is, all the landlords of Great Bri- 
tain, and even the capital farmers, at once swept away 
from off the face of the earth ; let him imagine a cess, or 
rent, fixed on every field in tlie kingdom, seldom under, 
generally above, its means of payment ; let him imagine 
the land so assessed lotted out to the villagers, according 
to the number of their cattle and ploughs, to the extent 
of forty or fifty acres each. Let him imagine the re- 
venue rated as above, leviable through the agency of 
one hundred thousand revenue officers, collected or re- 
mitted, at their discretion, according to their idea of the 
occupant’s means of paying, whether from the produce of 
his land, or his separate ])roperty. And in order to 
encourage every man to act as a spy on his neighbour, 
and report his means of paying, that he may eventually 
save himself from extra demand, let him imagine all the 
cultivators of a village liable at all times to a separate 
demand, in order to make up for the failure of one or 
more individuals of their parish. Let him imagine col- 
lectors to every county, acting under the orders of a 
board, on the avowed principle of destroying all compe- 
tition for labour by a general equalization of assessment ; 
seizing and sending back runaways to each other. And 
lastly, let him imagine the collector the sole magistrate, 
or justice of the peace of the county, through the me- 
dium and instrumentality of whom alone any criminal 
complaint of personal grievance suffered by the subject 
can reach the superior courts. Let him imagine, at the 
same time, every subordinate officer employed in 

D D 2 
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the collection of the land revenue to be a police officer, 
vested with the power to fine, confine, put in the stocks, 
and flog, any inhabitant within his range, on any charge 
without oath of the accuser, or sworn recorded evidence 
in the case. If the reader can bring his mind to contem- 
plate such a course, he may then form some judgment of 
the civil administration in progress of re-introduction into 
the territories under the Presidency of Madras, contain- 
ing one hundred and twenty-five thousand square miles, 
and a population of twelve millions.*’ 

The advantage of the Ryotwar system is the interest it 
gives the Company in the increasing productiveness of 
the soil, an interest which, by the Zemindary system, they 
transferred to others. When Colonel Monro proposed 
to make the former permanent in Madras, like the latter 
in the eastern provinces, it was a part of his plan that 
the waste lands should continue to belong to Govern- 
ment, and the ryot be constituted proprietor only of 
those under actual cultivation. By this means he ex- 
pected to increase the revenue, the population, and the 
prosperity of the country to an extent which resembled 
some golden dream of romance. But how did he pro- 
pose to get the ryots to cultivate these waste lands ? By 
a general reduction of the land-tax to one-third of the 
produce ; and the Madras government, in rejecting the 
scheme, admitted it to be highly advisable and calculated 
to produce great ulterior benefits, if they could only 
afford to make the present sacrifice of rent required. 

The Mouzawar, or village settlement, a trial of which 
was commenced in the Madras territory in 1808, may be 
looked upon as an attempt to reanimate what there is 
every reason to believe was the ancient Hindoo system. 
It may be described in one word as an arrangement 
entered into with each village community collectively 
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through its own hereditary officers, instead of with the 
ryot individually as in the Ryotwar system, and if estab- 
lished on a permanent footing it would be a virtual 
acknowledgment of the territorial rights enjoyed by 
these communities under their native sovereigns. 

We have described the village communities as afford- 
ing admirable materials, if well used, for the groundwork 
of a police system, and we should say the same thing 
with regard to the revenue system ; but we think the 
Company perfectly justified in yielding nothing to a 
mere ancestral right, which has been abrogated by more 
than one conquest. They were neither morally nor 
politically bound to re-establish the institutions of India 
as they existed before the Mogul domination. The Ma- 
homedans constituted themselves proprietors of the soil, 
and remained so for many generations, although in 
various parts of the country tacitly submitting, for their 
own convenience, to the habits of occupancy ; and while 
establishing their dominion they added to the population 
a fifth part, consisting entirely of their own race. To 
suppose that the British, in collecting the fragments of 
this ruined empire, came under any obligation to restore 
the ancient Hindoo form of the institutions, or even to 
retain those their predecessors had ostensibly permitted 
to continue, is an idea for which we can find no autho- 
rity in history. War and conquest are evils only when 
considered with reference to the bad passions that engen- 
der them, and tlie temporary miseries of individuals they 
produce. In themselves they are often those second 
causes behind which the providence of God is continually 
operating upon the destinies of mankind ; and to us it 
seems as clear as the light of day that the western form 
of civilization is to extend gradually over the farthest 
east, and that the British nation has been chosen as its 
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agent. It is left to the men of each passing day, how- 
ever, to consider their part of the work with reference to 
the temporary circumstances by which they arc sur- 
rounded, and the patrons of the Mouzawar settlement 
are in all probability correct so far in their views, with 
the exception of the right they advocate and the perma- 
nence they demand. 

It will be observed, further, that both the importance 
and the difficulty of the question of a land-tax is 
caused by the Company being shut out from the resource 
of indirect taxation, or imposts upon the comforts and 
luxuries of life, by the jioverty of the people. But it 
may be stated as an incontrovertible fact, that the people 
are retained in this state of poverty by the pressure of tlie 
land-tax; and thus we always recur to the idea sug- 
gested during our glance at each of the revenue systems, 
that a reduction of the amount is the only aj^parent 
means, if resorted to under prudent conditions, of bene- 
fiting at once the Company and the millions of Ilin- 
dostan. 

The Zcmindary and Ryotwar settlements are the two 
extremes of the system, but there is now in operation, or 
about to be so, in the western provinces, a scttleiiicnt 
between the two, and yet whicli is not strictly sj)eaking 
the Mouzawar. By this arrangement the heads of 
villages are to receive a lease, for twenty years, on terms 
whicli leave them the liberal profit of about thirty-five 
per centum on the gross j)roducc they obtain from the 
cultivators ; a compact which, although not directly 
changing the condition of the latter, would probably 
have the efiect of erecting the former into a class of 
gentry or respectable middle rank, were the law of pri- 
mogeniture introduced among the people. A suggestion 
which has lately been made of granting leases for fifty 
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years, on condition of tlic property devolving upon the 
eldest son, is worth considering, as its adoption would do 
away with the endless subdivisions of land both among 
Hindoos and Mahoniedans wliicli liave hitherto kept the 
people down to one liopeless level. 

The other revenues of the Comjiany are derived from 
the monopolies they preserve in their hands of salt and 
opium, the sale of spirituous liquors, customs, stamp 
duties, mint duties, judicial fees, fines, and licenses, pilot- 
age, post-office, tribute from protected states, &c. Of 
these items salt and opium are by far the most im- 
portant. 

Salt was the principal article of the inland trade which 
we have described as passing entirely into the hands of 
the Company’s servants by their usurpation, as indi- 
viduals, of the right of exemption from duties enjoyed by 
the Company collectively. When the Directors put a 
stop to the iniquities of the private trade, a duty of 
thirty-five per centum was fixed on salt for the benefit of 
the Company, which, in 1765, amounted to 120,000/. 
In 1766 the duty was increased to fifty per centum, and 
amounted to 160, 000/. In 1772 the Company assumed 
the monopoly of the manufacture, and established a farm- 
ing system which fx)ntinucd till 1787, when the article 
was sold by ])ublic auction. From Lord Cornwallis’s 
permanent arrangements in 1793, the amount of duty in 
Bengal increased enormously, and the amount for all 
India is noAV far loo great to admit of the smallest hope 
of the monopoly being speedily abandoned. Although 
salt, however, is a necessary of life, and tlie people 
pay for it several hundred times the cost of its pro- 
duction, it must not be supposed that the present price 
is really felt as a hardship even by the poorest They 
never eat salted meat, and therefore never use the 
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article in large quantities ; and they are hardly sensi- 
ble, in buying the little they require for their daily con- 
sumption, tliat they are making an important contri- 
bution towards the expenses of government. The Com- 
pany, in fact, so long as the land-tax continues to press 
as it does upon the body of the people, have no choice ; 
they must continue to fix upon salt to make up the still 
existing deficiency in the revenue ; for, with the exception 
of the rice produced in their own fields, there is no other 
article the natives would not do without. 

Opium under the Mogul government was farmed out 
for an annual payment ; but in 1773 the Company raised 
the drug for themselves by contract. In 1797 this sys- 
tem was changed, and the present plan of agency intro- 
duced, with public sales. At the close of the Mahratta 
war ill 1818, Malwa fell into the hands of the British, 
and its opium was monopolized by the Company ; but 
this form of revenue was subsequently relinquished, and 
a transit duty of one hundred and seventy-five rupees per 
chest of one hundred and forty pounds weight imposed 
upon Malwa opium. In the eastern provinces the mono- 
poly is upheld by the greater encouragement given to this 
species of cultivation. The advances are made through 
rather an intricate intermediate agency. A gomastah 
takes cliarge of a district ; under him is the sudder mat- 
too, who delivers the advances received from the former 
to the village mattoo ; and he again is paymaster of the 
ryot. The first of these receives a salary and a small per- 
centage on the opium ; the second a smaller salary and a 
per-centage ; the third is rewarded by the Government 
collector according to his diligence ; and the ryot is re- 
munerated for the production of the article at the rate of 
three and a half rupees per seer, which weighs rather less 
than two pounds. This intermediate agency, though 
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productive of some abuses, is employed, at considerable 
expense to the Company, for the advantage of the culti- 
vators themselves, who would otherwise require to be 
brought from great distances to the treasury of the col- 
lector. The increase in the cultivation has not taken 
place, as some have supposed, from compulsion, for the 
ryot is at liberty to plant his land with opium or not as 
he pleases ; but he is in many respects better off, as will 
have been perceived, than other cultivators in India, and 
so is always glad to carry out the wishes, in this respect, 
of the Government.* 

Without including the transit duties on the produce of 
Malwa, the revenue derived from opium may be stated at 
about a million sterling ; that from salt amounts to about 
twice the sum ; while the whole of the customs do not 
exceed a quarter of a million. 

The total nett revenue of India, after deducting the 
expenses of collection, amounted, on an average of twenty- 
six years, from 1814 to 1840, to 14,035,847/.; the total 
charges at home and abroad, exclusive of the expenses 
of collection, to 14,801,639/.; and the annual average 
balance against the Company to 765,792/. In this esti- 
mate the ’expense of the expedition into Affghanistan is 
omitted, as being an extraordinary item which would 
prevent the reader from forming a clear idea of the real 
state of the Ii dian revenue and expenditure. The collec- 
tive deficiency results in a debt amounting at present to 
about 32,000,000/., exclusive of the bond debts at home. 

The portion of the above charges paid in England 
averages 1,779,207/. per annum, which includes dividends 
on the Company’s stock, interest on the home bond debt, 
salaries, pensions, half-pay, the invoice value of stores 

* The Opium Trade; Historical, Moral, and Commercial. By Leitch 
Ritchie. 
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sent to India, cadet schools, &c. All this is clear gain to 
England from her connection with India, but it is only a 
very small portion of the gain. In order to form some 
notion of the aggregate amount, we must add the fortunes 
made by the English in India, roughly estimated at a 
million and a half; the profits on trade in India, chiefly 
from the sale of British manufactures, at as much more ; 
and the profits made by the home manufacturers on six 
millions worth of goods consigned to India. Calculations 
of this kind must of course be extremely vague, but with 
every possible allowance, they at least serve as proof, that 
even if the deficiency we have set down should perma- 
nently continue, the balance in favour of England would 
still rcniairi enormous. The debt, however, has been 
occasioned by conquest; and although in too many cases 
the conquest, through what ap])oars to be a mistaken 
policy, has been left incomplete, it is very unlikely that 
any renewal, to an iniportant extent, of extraordinary 
expenses will take place. 

The Company’s revenue arising from commerce having 
ceased, it is not necessary to occupy much space with the 
subject. We have already described the origin and pro- 
gress of the trade, up to the period wdien its results 
rendered a body of British merchants one of the great 
political powers of Hindostan ; ami we have now only to 
notice briefly its principal events down to tlie mouient 
of its extinction. 

Long after the British first became supreme in Bengal, 
it had appeared to be carried on for the sole benefit of 
the Company’s servants individually. The Company 
as a body derived no profit, while their functionaries 
amassed large fortunes ; and the very same thing went 
on at home, where, in spite of the gloomy aspect of 
affairs, the rapacity of the shareholders extorted enor- 
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mous dividends. In 1773, when they had a heavy stock 
of tea upon hand, they were induced, by an offer from the 
Government of a drawback of the entire custom duty, to 
send a large quantity to America. The incensed colo- 
nists would not permit tlie home-taxed article to land; 
and one dark night, when the sliips were lying in the 
harbour of Boston, they were boarded by a party of men 
disguised like Mohawk Indians, who threw the precious 
commodity overboard into the sea. This loss was fol- 
lowed up next year by another, which they sustained in 
consequence of the duty being raised to more than centum 
per centum upon the cost. Their sales for five years 
averaged only five inillion five hundred and fifty-nine 
thousand and seven pounds, instead of eight million 
seventy-five thousand seven hundred and ninety-four 
pounds, the average of the five preceding years. 

About this time the Company wore expelled, by the 
intrigues of the Dutch and Spanisli, from a factory they 
liad established on one of the Sooloo Islands as a central 
station for trade with Hindostan, tlic Archipelago, China, 
and Japan. 

In 1778 the commerce of the Freiicli East India Com- 
j)any was utterly destroyed on the continent of India by 
the arms of tlie Company. 

In the following year tlie Company may be said to 
have revived, I'rom absolutely disinterested motives, the 
indigo trade, which had long constituted an important 
item in their imports, but which they had given up in 
favour of the West Indies. The latter were compelled, in 
1747, to abandon the cultivation in consequence of the 
high duties heaped upon this article by Government; 
and the Company, stepping into the relinquished field, 
re-established the trade at an expense of 80,000/., and 
then handing it over to their civil employes and the free 
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merchants, assisted these individuals by advances till it 
became a great branch of the national commerce. 

In 1784 the window duty was established in England, 
by what is known as the Commutation Act ; the enor- 
mous duties on tea, with the exception of a uniform 
twelve and a half per centum, being so commuted. The 
consequence was, that the Company’s sales increased 
in a few years from five or six million pounds to above 
twenty million pounds; and that in China a propor- 
tionate increase took place in the consumption of British 
tin and woollens, and of course a proportionate decrease 
in the bullion remittances. 

In 1795 the Company introduced into India the Italian 
method of winding silk, which greatly increased the 
demand for the Bengal article, although at a loss during 
the next ten years of not far from a million sterling to 
the Company. 

The low price of tea having established it as an article 
of general use, to many almost of necessity, the Govern- 
ment was able to tamper with the duty, which now 
began to rise progressively without checking the con- 
sumption. At this time the Company made many efforts 
to introduce the hemp of India into use in England, but 
after an expenditure beyond the amount of sales of 
45,000/. they were constrained to desist from further 
importation till the prejudices against it should subside. 
At the desire of ministers, however, they resumed opera- 
tions at the end of 1800, when the differences with Russia 
threatened to cut off* our supply from that country ; but 
before their cargoes could reach England another politi- 
cal change had taken place, and Russian hemp was again 
in possession of the market. This did not discourage 
the Directors, however; for in 1807 they made an offer 
to Government to import the article for the use of the 
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navy without profit ^ which was accepted, and hemp became 
a regular component part of the trade between India 
and England. 

We have mentioned in another chapter that the Com- 
pany’s trade was first interfered with in 1793, by the 
public being permitted to export and import goods, with 
certain exceptions, in their ships, and that in 1814 the 
Indian monopoly wholly terminated. The fallacies cur- 
rent at the time, even among intelligent and disinterested 
persons, were completely disproved by the event, and it 
was shown at once that the necessity for a privileged com- 
pany must have long ceased. The very slow effect of 
the partial opening of 1793 is proved by the fact, that 
during the five years ending with 1807-8 the annual 
average imports into India by British private traders 
amounted only to 306,496/. During the five years ending 
with 1811 it had increased to an equality with the Com- 
pany’s imports, which were as follow : — 1807, 962,416/. ; 
1808, 919,544/.; 1809, 866,153/.; 1810, 1,010,815/.; 
and in 1811, 1,033,816/. The exports of the Com- 
pany in the first year of the open trade amounted to 
826,558/.; and in 1817 they had declined to 638,382/., 
and in 1828 to 488,601/. Those of private traders, on 
the other hand, at these three epochs were 1,048,132/. 
2,760,333/. and 3,979,072/. Since then the trade has 
gradually increased to upwards of six millions. 

It had been supposed by the advocates of the mono- 
poly, that the sale of European goods in India had, in 
the Company’s hands, reached its maximum ; that the 
unchangeable habits of the people rendered an extension 
impossible ; and that to open the trade would merely be 
to transfer its profits to new parties, and ruin those by 
whom it had been founded. All this was erroneous, for 
there no profits to transfer ; the Company could not be 
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ruined by the loss of a losing trade ; and the people of 
India were and are as ready and willing to buy, in pro- 
portion to their means, as any other people in the world. 
By the time the trade was opened to private enterprise, 
a new class of gentry had been created in Bengal by the 
operation of the permanent settlement of the land-tax. 
These became important customers ; and when tlie condi- 
tion of the ryot in his turn meets with the same atten- 
tion, and tlie efforts of the Company in his favour with 
tlio same success, an addition may be looked for to tlie 
number of customers of many scores of millions. The 
imagination, in fact, is ojipressed with the mighty pros- 
pects of British commerce in the east. 

It may be said that the ryots live, and that the labour- 
ing classes of England do no more ; but the difference 
between them on the point in cpiestioii is, that the hitler, 
in the midst of all their poverty, contribute iiidireidly a 
very large sum towards the extension of* trade and the 
iniprovement of the arts of civilization, while the former 
give little more than tlieir labour. An Indian labourer 
receives about a tenth part of the remuneration of an 
English labourer, and cannot hope for more till a change 
takes place either in his relations with the revenue, or 
in the value of the produce of the land. In England 
the wages of labour rise or fall according to the state of 
its supply ; but in India the condition of the bulk of the 
people depends ujion the productiveness of their fields 
and the value of the produce, of which tlieir share is 
about one-half. They have therefore a more direct stake 
in the prosperity of their country than the lower classes 
of England ; and the question as to the mode of amelio- 
rating their condition is proportionably less complicated. 
To develope the resources of India by encouraging her 
natural productions, and inducing the flow of capital into 
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the country, is the present policy therefore, we need hardly 
say, of the Company ; and of late years the Government 
has seconded their efforts by removing sundry discrimina- 
tive duties (on sugar, rum, and other articles) intended for 
the protection of the West Indies. 

The success which attended the opening of the Indian 
trade was followed, as a natural consequence, by the loss 
of the Chinese monopoly of the Company, and in 1834, 
as we have related, they ceased entirely to be a com- 
mercial body. The result as regards trade is, that the 
amount of British goods imported at Canton alone during 
the year 1844 is valued at 3,451,000/., and that the 
exports of Chinese goods for British markets from the 
same port during the same time was not less than 
3,383,000/. 

Of the articles above mentioned, the exportation of 
Indigo has now increased to between seven and eight 
million pounds; of raw silk to between one and two 
million pounds, besides half a million pieces of manu- 
factured silk ; and of hemp to seventy tliousand hundred- 
weights. Great Britain, on the other Iiand, instead of 
one hundred and seventy tliousand yards of cotton goods 
which she exported to India in 1814, now sends one hun- 
dred and fifty million yards, besides fifteen million 
pounds of twist and yarn. This has of course greatly 
injured the minufactures of India; but there is good 
reason to believe that the loss will eventually be compen- 
sated by the establishment of a great trade in the raw 
article, of which she already sends to England one 
hundred million pounds. But in treating in another 
place on the resources and prospects of the country, we 
must touch upon such topics more at large, and, in the 
mean time, the following table of tonnage outwards and 
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inwards will suffice to give a good general idea of the 
magnitude and prospects of the trade. 

Number of ships, and their tonnage, that entered the 
ports of the United Kingdom from the East India Com- 
pany’s territories and Ceylon, from 1831 to 1842, in- 
clusive ; and that cleared outwards from the United 
Kingdom for the same. 


ENTERED. 

CLEARED. 

Years. 

Sliips. 

Tonnage. 

Years. 

Ships. 

Tonnage. 

1831 

150 

63-566 

1831 

137 

59-721 

1832 

168 

72-895 

1832 

193 

85-260 

1833 

182 

76-820 

1833 

204 

83-7()9 

1834 

186 

75-461 

1834 

197 

90-833 

1835 

216 

89-449 

1835 

219 

96-157 

1836 

227 

97-034 

1836 

267 

117-784 

1837 

281 

118-763 

1837 

231 

106-927 

1838 

233 

106-004 

1838 

i 233 

117-824 

1839 

299 

133-294 

1839 

253 

121-865 

1840 

288 

138-883 

1840 

372 

176-028 

1841 

444 

207-075 ! 

1841 

454 

212-103 

1842 

430 

191-378 ! 

1842 

397 

202-101 


The above table will be better understood wlien we 
say, that the average number of ships employed before 
the opening of the trade in 1814, was about fifty; and 
their burthen from thirty-five to forty-five thousand 
tons. , 

It is proper to observe that the increase in the exporta- 
tion of British goods, indicates not merely a commercial 
but a moral change in the people of India. It shows 
that Commerce is performing its work of revolution ; 
that the so-called “ permanent” form of eastern civiliza- 
tion is breaking up ; and that an assimilation is taking 
place pro tanto in the tastes and habits of the two nations. 
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CHAPTER V. 

ECCLESIASTICAL, EDUCATIONAL, AND OTHER 
ESTABLISHMENTS. 

“ The religion of the heathen,” says Gibbon, “ was not 
merely a speculative doctrine, professed in the schools, or 
preached in the temples; the innumerable deities and 
rights of Polytheism were closely interwoven with every 
circumstance of business or pleasure, of public or of 
private life ; and it seemed impossible to escape the 
observance of them without at the same time renouncing 
the commerce of mankind, and the amusements and 
affairs of society.” This was to a great extent true of 
the nations of the west of whom it was written ; but it 
applies in a still more especial manner to the Hindoos ; 
and it accounts for the extreme difficulty that has always 
attended the conversion from an absurd and paltry super- 
stition of so mild and tolerant a people. 

When the Portuguese first settled in India they found, 
it is said, nearly a hundred Nestorian churches on the 
coast of Malabar, to which the Chaldean faith had been 
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carried from Antioch, the patriarchal see of their bishops, 
to take root and grow quietly and gradually in the very hot- 
bed of paganism. The zeal of the Portuguese, however, was 
hot exercised in converting the natives, but in persecuting 
their brother Christians because they would not acknow- 
ledge the supremacy of the Pope ; and the Hindoos must 
have been both puzzled and disquieted by the new phasis 
that was presented to them of the religion of the “ meek 
and holy Jesus.” When the Dutch brought with them 
another form of Christianity, the very same scenes of vio- 
lence and persecution were renewed. Their rivals had 
burned the Episcopal j^alace they found, together with the 
Chaldean and Syriac books which were deposited in the 
churches, and occasionally a few heretics in the pyres of 
Goa ; and the reformed Dutch fastened in turn upon the 
college and library of the Jesuits at Cranganore, the con- 
vent of the Franciscans, and the cathedral of the Christians 
of Saint Thomas. As the commerce of tlic Portuguese 
declined, tlieir religious zeal increased ; and as the Dutch 
waxed wealthy, their East India Company contented them- 
selves with translating the Scriptures into the Malay 
language. An amusing account is given of one of those 
wholesale conversions of the former, which at one time asto- 
nished and delighted all Christendom. In the year 1709 
the Malabar church bought some four score slaves during 
a famine, the people, as was always customary in India, 
parting with their liberty to preserve their lives. These 
acquisitions, which cost them from eight to sixteen shil- 
lings a head, they led out in procession on an appointed 
day, to the sound of the native drums and flutes used in 
the service of the pagodas ; and having performed the 
baptismal act with great pomp, by sprinkling water on 
their faces, and concluded the rite by scattering small 
coins liberally among the spectators, they returned joy- 
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fully to the temple to thank God for the brands they had 
thus summarily plucked from the burning ! 

The British appear to have set out with the determi- 
nation never to interfere, as a State, with the faith of the 
Indians; and the Company adopted unconsciously the 
maxim, deduced from his own personal experience by 
the Mogul Emperor Jehangir, that “ a prince who 
wishes to have subjects must take them with all the 
trumpery and baubles of their religion.” But what 
Christianity gained by this collective forbearance was 
lost by the misconduct of the English individually, of 
whom the natives said, as reported by Sir Thomas Roe 
in 1615, “Christian religion, devil religion; Christian 
much drunk; Christian much do wrong, much beat, 
much abuse others.” 

The view the Company took of their duty was coin- 
cided in by Parliament; and in 1793 the Bishop of bt. 
Asaph promulgated in the House of Lords the startling 
doctrine that even the obligation, said to be go incum- 
bent upon Christians, to promote their faith throughout 
the world had ceased with the supernatural gifts which 
attended the commission of the Apostles. Before this 
time the number of clergymen in the British settlements 
was only six ; but it was now increased to eighteen. Of 
these the full complement in Bengal was nine, but in 
1798, according to Tennant, their actual number seldom 
exceeded five or six. Two of these were in Calcutta, 
and the rest of the presidency therefore was committed to 
three or four individuals ; so that the presence of a 
clergyman was seldom seen or even expected at the 
ceremonies of marriage, baptisms, or funerals, which 
were all performed by the civil magistrate. Buchanan 
states, that “ the two armies lately in the field m Hin- 
dostan and in the Deccan had not one chaplain,” and 
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that “many of the British settlements and factories of 
the first importance had no other knowledge or distinc- 
tion of the Christian Sabbath than the display of the 
British flag.” Tennant had seldom heard of any ser- 
mon being delivered except by his Majesty’s chaplain, 
and those at Calcutta. “ Hence,” says he, “ it must 
happen that many persons have left England at an early 
age, and resided in India perhaps for twenty or thirty 
years, without once having heard divine service till their 
return.” 

By the charter of 1793 a bishop was appointed for all 
British India, and an archdeacon for the presidencies of 
Bengal, Madras and Bombay. In 1823 the bishop of 
Calcutta was empowered to admit persons to holy orders 
within his diocese; and in 1833 two new bishoprics 
were constituted, one for Madras, and one for Bombay, 
both being subject to the former as metrojiolitan. At the 
same time two chaplains of the Church of Scotland, in- 
ducted by the presbytery of Edinburgh, were ordered to 
be maintained at each presidency. 

The present ecclesiastical establishment in Bengal con- 
sists of twenty chaplains, thirty-six assistant chaplains, and 
two ministers of the Church of Scotland, besides the 
metropolitan bishop of Calcutta, an archdeacon, and a 
registrar ; in Madras, of eleven chaplains, eighteen as- 
sistant chaplains, and two ministers of the Church of 
Scotland, besides the bishop, archdeacon, and registrar ; 
and in Bombay of ten chaplains, eighteen assistant chap- 
lains, and two ministers of the Church of Scotland, be- 
sides the bishop, archdeacon, and registrar. Thus in half 
a century the ecclesiastical establishment has been in- 
creased in number from six to a hundred and twenty-five. 

It would be satisfactory to be able to state that the 
work of conversion had made progress in proportion; 
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but this is not the case either with reference to the la- 
bours of the establishment, or to those of the various 
missionaries ; which latter commenced in 1792 . The 
difficulties, in fact, are so great that Major Scott Waring 
declared in 1808 , that he considered them to be insur- 
mountable by human means; but before subscribing to 
this opinion, it will be prudent to inquire what these 
difficulties are. 

The Hindoos can hardly be said to be bigoted to their 
religion, since they are tolerant of all others. They de- 
clare that there are many roads to heaven, and they ad- 
mit that Christianity may be the one appointed by God 
for the salvation of the English. What tlien are the ob- 
stacles, more especially since freetliinking has of late 
years become the fashion among educated Hindoos? 
The obstacles are Caste and Law, which are the pillars 
of the national superstition; the one depriving a con- 
vert of his inheritance, and the other thrusting him 
forth from his tribe and family. That the prejudices of 
caste, wliich withstand so triumphantly tlie efforts of the 
missionaries, are to be dispelled by education has now 
been demonstrated beyond a doubt ; while it is under- 
stood that at this moment the Company have it in con- 
templation to introduce into the proposed lex loci, a pro- 
vision that property shall descend without reference to 
creed. One of these is useless without the other^ 
“ Young India,” as the esprits forts of the day are termed, 
being unwilling to abandon its worldly possessions or 
prospects and take up the Cross, clings to tlie Vedanta 
philosophy as an integral part of Brahminism, but would 
soon loose its hold if it could do so without so serious a 
sacrifice. This alteration of the law will be worth a 
whole army of missionaries — or, to speak more generously 
of these devoted men, it will act as their pioneer by 
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removing the obstructions which have hitherto rendered 
their advance almost impossible. 

It is in the power of tlie Company, we repeat, by an 
alteration of the native law not so formidable as the abo- 
lition of the sati, to overthrow that selfish interest which 
forms one great bulwark of the existing superstition; 
blit it is only by the comparatively slow process of educa- 
tion that the other can be worn away — the prejudice of 
Caste. 

When the British first turned their attention to the 
subject of education in India, they liad not the slightest 
idea of its iiniiortance to themselves. All they proposed 
to do was to obtain for their courts of justice a supi)ly 
of natives properly qualified to expound the law, and 
witli this view they established the Mahomedan College at 
Calcutta in 1781, and the Sanskrit College at Benares 
in 1792. In 1813 the Goveimment at home determined 
to go a little farther, and by the new charter of that 
period 10,000/. a year was set ai^art for “ the revival and 
promotion of literature, and the encouragement of the 
learned natives of India, and for the introduction and 
promotion of a knowledge of the sciences among the 
inhabitants of the British territories.*' The idea, how- 
ever, appeared to be new to the Indian authorities. It 
did not press. It had no practical bearing so far as they 
could sec ; and ten years were suffered to elapse before 
they took any steps to carry out the intentions of the 
legislature. In 1823 a committee of public instruction 
was formed, to ascertain the state of public education and 
to report on the best means of improving it ; and this 
committee became the agent of the measures they re- 
commended. 

Under their auspices a Sanskrit College at Calcutta 
was speedily completed; two new colleges founded at 
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Delhi and Agra for oriental literature ; and the printing 
commenced on an extensive scale of Sanskrit and Arabic 
works. But besides this they fostered the Hindoo col- 
lege at Calcutta for English literature and science, which 
had been commenced in 1816 by the natives themselves; 
established English classes in connection with the oriental 
colleges; founded at Delhi in 1829, a separate institution 
for the learning of the west ; and translated various 
European works of science into Arabic. 

Thus was a most important change of system com- 
menced ; for it is manifest that the mere encouragement 
of native learning could have no possible effect in sub- 
verting native prejudices ; and to teach the sciences con- 
tained in a living though foreign language — the language 
of the Government and their employes — through the 
medium of Arabic and Sanskrit (the Latin and Greek of 
India) was at best a waste of time and labour. To spend 
the paltry sum appropriated for the instruction of a million 
people in educating a few in the obsolete learning of the 
brahmins and Mahomedan doctors, and at the same time 
to offer a premium for the neglect of such studies by pro- 
moting English scholars (as was necessarily done) to 
such offices as brought them in contact with Europeans, 
was unquestionably an error. 

In Europe, where no such principle of cohesion exists 
as in Asia, the form of society is susceptible of j)crpetual 
change without destruction. The middle classes had 
sprung gradually up from the prosperity of trade, fos- 
tered as it had been by the magnificence of chivah^^ ; 
and after the revival of learning the improvement of the 
vernacular languages was imperatively demanded by a 
class of persons who were neither nobles by biith, nor 
priests and scholars b»y profession. What Greeii litera- 
ture had done for Roman— Roman literature did for the 
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languages of the modern world ; and in process of time 
tlie barbarians learned in their own tongue to rival, but not 
to forsake, their classic masters. Now, if we only ima- 
gine that the defid tongues which at that time acted like 
a vivifying power upon the living ones, had themselves 
been the common speech of a great nation which pos- 
sessed a direct interest in infusing the literature they 
embodied into the languages of its neighbours — will it 
not appear evident that European refinement might have 
advanced at still more rapid strides than it did ? Will it 
not appear evident that these learned tongues might have 
become the habitual speech of at least the upper classes 
of the politer countries of Europe 

Two parties, however, arose in the committee ; one the 
patrons of the national learning, and the other the ad- 
vocates of the English and the vernacular tongues ; and 
in 1835, Lord Auckland siding with the latter, the sys- 
tem of educating the people now pursued was fiiirly 
entered upon. 

Mr. Trevelyan states, that in 1838 there were forty 
seminaries instead of the fourteen which existed previous 
to the cliange ; and that there were upwards of six thou- 
sand students instead of three thousand three hundred 
and ninety-eight. Of the latter number two hundred 
and eighteen learned Arabic, and four hundred and 
seventy-three Sanskrit. 

“ In extending our operations,” say the committee in 
their report of 1835, “ we endeavour to keep two objects 
simultaneously in view. We try to widen the founda- 
tions of the system, at the same time that we consolidate 
and improve it. It would be our aim, did the funds at 
our command admit of it, to carry the former process on. 


* From an anonymous paper by the author of this work. 
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until an elementary school for instruction in the verna- 
cular languages should be established in every village in 
the country, and the latter, until a college for Western 
learning should be endowed at the principal town of 
every commissionership, or circle of two or three zillahs, 
and ultimately in every zillah.” 

The general superintendence was vested, and remains so, 
in a general committee at Calcutta, including several native 
members; while the affairs of each seminary are managed 
by a local committee selected from all classes of the com- 
munity. The pupils pay for the ordinary school-books 
they use, and also a small sum for their instruction. All 
castes are admitted to the same class without distinction 
— a circumstance which of itself must act powerfully in 
dissolving the prejudices of the people. In the report 
from which we have quoted, the committee consider it of 
the chief importance that there should be an efficient 
professor of English literature at the head of each col- 
lege ; but since then Government have discovered that 
they cannot afford the expense, and in the more recent 
establishments the gentlemen who formerly held tlie 
second rank — namely, persons qualified to teach the 
exact sciences — have taken their place. 

A most important department of the new system is 
the medical college, projected by Lord William Bentinck, 
and instituted only after a warm discussion as to its 
possibility. A committee appointed to inquire into the 
subject, declared that “ times were much changed, and 
the difficulties that stood in the way no longer insur- 
mountable but they of course considered a knowledge 
of English an indispensable preliminary to tlie study of 
medicine, “ because that language combines within itself 
the circle of all the s *iences, and incalculable wealth of 
printed works and illustrations ; circumstances that give 
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it obvious advantages over the Oriental languages, in 
which are only to be found the crudest elements of 
science, or the most irrational substitutes for it.” 

“ The peculiar glory of the medical college, however,” 
says Mr. Trevelyan, “ consists in the victory which it has 
obtained over the most intractable of the national preju- 
dices, which often survives a change of religion, and was 
supposed to be interwoven, if anything could be, with the 
texture itself of the Hindu mind. Brahmins and other 
high-caste Hindus may be seen in the dissecting-room of 
the college handling the knife, and demonstrating from 
the human subject with even more than the indifterence 
of European professional men. Operations at the sight 
of which English students not unfrequcntly faint, are 
regarded with the most eager interest, and without any 
symptom of loathing, by the self-possessed Hindu. Sub- 
jects for dissection are easily and unobjectionably obtained 
in a country in which human life is more than usually 
precarious, and where the respect felt for the dead is 
much less than in Europe. An injection of arsenic into 
the veins prevents that rapid decomposition which the 
heat of the climate would otherwise engender. There is 
now nothing to prevent the people of India from attaining 
to the highest eminence in the medical art ; and we shall 
soon be able to make the college entirely national, by 
replacing the foreign by indigenous professors.” » 

The present medical establishment of the Company 
ill actual operation consists of seven hundred and thirty 
surgeons and assistant-surgeons, of whom three hundred 
and fifty belong to Bengal, two hundred and thirty to 
Madras, and one hundred and fifty to Bombay. In addi- 
tion to these, when required, there are also supernume- 
raries. The highest grade in this service is the medical 
board of each presidency, consisting of three senior officers 
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ranking with colonels, with a surgeon or assistant-surgeon 
as secretary. The next is that of the superintending sur- 
geons, of whom there are a certain number attached to 
each presidency, with the rank of lieutenant-colonels ; and 
the last, tliat of the surgeons and assistant-surgeons, 
ranking with captains and lieutenants. All these officers 
belong, strictly speaking, to the army, but some are 
appointed to do duty at civil stations. Promotion is 
regulated entirely by seniority. It matters not what the 
deficiencies of the individual may be, he must arrive at 
last at the medical board ; and no brilliance of talent, or 
success in practice, can hasten his progress. 

The medical officers in charge of native troops and 
jails arc assisted by one or more natives called sub-assis- 
tant-surgeons, who are educated at the medical college, 
where the courses comiirehond anatomy, chemistry, sur- 
gery, materia mcdica, physic, and practical dissection. 
Their duty in the mean time is to compound medicines, 
attend the sick, and perform the minor operations of 
surgery. 

A surgeon appointed to a civil station attends the 
prisoners in the jail, as well as the few civilians and 
their families, and in order to eke out a very small salary 
he has sometimes the charge of the post office or the 
registrarship, and is permitted to embark in trade. At 
tlie capitals of the presidencies he may make a handsome 
income, the fees given both by Itiuropeans and natives 
being high, and usually paid in the form of a yearly 
stipend ; but in the JNIofussil he has little to depend upon 
but his professional pny. Thus his successful rivals are 
the native doctors, whose fee, even when tlieir reputation 
is great, seldom exceeds one rupee, and who are therefore 
consulted on all ordinary occasions. When he is called in 
to prescribe, however, being of an inferior caste to his 
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patient, he must be careful not to contaminate the medi- 
cines by his touch ; and if his visit be to a lady, he must 
in general be contented with feeling her hand extended 
to him through a nearly closed door, or in more serious 
cases with seeing her tongue protruded through a little 
hole in the bed curtain. 

Before the establishment of the medical college, the 
healing art was taught in classes attached to the Arabic 
and Sanskrit colleges at Calcutta ; but this was the art 
of Galen, Hippocrates, and the Shasters, with only as 
much knowledge of the human frame as could be col- 
lected from comparative anatomy and wooden or waxen 
models. 

As for the education of the natives by themselves, it 
is a curious and instructive subject; and the ample de- 
tails given by Mr. Adam, the government commissioner, 
in his various reports might furnish materials for a 
volume. When there is such a thing as a school-liouso 
in Bengal, it is a thatched shed built of mud, branches, 
and leaves, and the cost of its erection never exceeds 
ten rupees. More frequently, however, the scholars 
assemble in some public or private building lent them 
for the purpose, or under the shade of a tree, or in the 
open air, protected by a few umbrella-like sheds open 
at the sides. The professional income of the teachers, 
including presents of food, clothes, cooking utensils. Sec., 
varies from two to three rupees per month — that is, at 
the maximum, 31. I2s. a year. 

The scholars are chiefly Hindoos. In the districts 
visited by Mr. Adam the Hindoo population is to the 
Mussulman in the proportion of more than two to one ; 
but the proportion of scholars is eighteen to one in 
favour of the former. The greater degradation and igno- 
rance, he tells us, of the lower classes of Mussulmans, 
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when compared with the corresponding classes of the 
Hindoo population, is “a simple undeniable matter of 
fact.’* 

With regard to the castes of the scholars, two most 
important facts are stated : first, that by far the greater 
number in the vernacular schools are Brahmins, who 
seek this kind of instruction in order to fit them for 
prohibited employments ; and second, that many of the 
lower castes learn to read, write, and keep accounts, 
whose hitherto unheard of encroachment upon the out- 
skirts of learning “ is a spontaneous movement in native 
society, the effect of a strong foreign rule unshackled by 
native usages and prejudices, and protecting all in the 
enjoyment of equal rights.” 

The scholar usually enters school when five or six 
years old, and leaves it at fifteen or sixteen. His first 
task is to form the letters of the alphabet on the ground 
with a slip of bamboo ; and he is then taught to write 
them on a palm leaf with a reed pen and charcoal ink, 
the master having set him a copy on the same leaf with 
an iron stile. He now learns to read and get by heart 
the cowrie, numeration, and other tables. The third 
stage of instruction is devoted to writing on the plantain 
leaf, in which the commonest forms of letter writing, &c,, 
are taught. At the same time the student attempts 
arithmetic, beginning with addition and subtraction, and 
applies himself to various rules used in agricultural and 
commercial business. In the fourth and last stage of 
instruction he writes upon paper, and composes business 
letters, petitions, &c. ; and having devoted a year to these 
and to the completion of his arithmetical studies, his 
vernacular education is supposed to be finished, ihis, 
however, is a complete course which many of the masters 
are unable to give. Printed books are rarely used, some- 
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times not even written ones, the scholars learning from 
the oral dictation of the master. The slokes, or brief 
sententious sayings committed to memory — some of 
which with other classical compositions are given in the 
Calcutta Review, and form a valuable appendix to Mr. 
Adam’s re]:)ort — are frequently indelicate and always 
stupid. The discipline of the schools is so severe that 
the students frequently run off, and one boy is mentioned 
by the Calcutta reviewer, who remained for three days 
on the top of a cocoa nut-tree, defending himself with 
the natural ammunition of his fortress. 

In tlie schools above described the medium of instruc- 
tion in Bengal is chiefly Bengali even for the Mahome- 
dans ; but in tlie schools of learning the media are the 
Arabic for the latter, the Sanskrit for the former, and 
the Persian for both. It is worthy of remark that even 
in the Persian schools there are considerably more Hin- 
doo than Mussulman scholars, from which Mr, Adam 
draws the natural conclusion that no difficulty would 
attend the introduction of English, which is now what 
Persian was, the language of the government and the 
courts. The Persian teachers make five or six rupees per 
month, and their course of instruction is more compre- 
liensive than that of the vernacular teachers. Tlie Arabic 
schools are utterly useless and insignificant, but occa- 
sionally the two languages are taught to some purpose by 
the same master. The Sanskrit are those in which the 
literature, law, philosophy, and religion of the Hindoos 
are taught, and are chiefly frequented by brahmins. 
They are sometimes endowed, but in general are the 
speculations of the individual teachers; who, however, 
so far from calculating upon fees from their pupils, 
always give them instruction and frequently board and 
lodging gratuitously. The explanation is, that it is the 
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custom among the Hindoos to invite learned men to 
their numerous domestic festivals, when they hestow gifts 
upon them in proportion to the estimation in which they 
arc held as teachers. To these meetings the teachers 
take their most distinguished pupils, who share in the 
liberality of the host to such an extent, that instead of 
paying for their learning they are sometimes able to 
make a trade of their scholarship, till in their turn they 
become teachers themselves. 

In these schools the period of scholastic study varies 
from twelve to twenty-two years ; and its nature may be 
told in a single remark made by Mr. Adam, which we 
give also for the sake of the hope it conveys : — “ The 
same men who have wasted and are still wasting their 
learning and their powers in weaving complicated alli- 
terations, re-compounding absurd and vicious fictions, and 
revolving in perpetual circles of metaphysical abstractions, 
never ending still beginning, have professed to me their 
readiness to engage in any sort of literary composition 
that would obtain the patronage of Government.’’ 

There are no native female schools among either the 
Hindoos or IMahoincdans ; and in the very rare instances 
in which girls receive any instruction at all at home, the 
parents conceal the fact as if it were a disgrace to the 
family. 

It may be collected from the reports thus noticed that 
only seven and three quarters per centum of the children 
in Bengal of an age fit for school receive any instruction 
at all ; that only half a million L’liildren throughout the 
entire province enjoy even the slightest elementary edu- 
cation; and that upwards of six millions ol the school 
going age, and upwards of two and half million adults in 
the eastern part of India alone remain without any in- 
struction whatever. 
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BOOK V. 

A GEOGRAPHICAL OUTLINE OP INDIA; ITS PRODUC- 
TIONS, RESOURCES, AND CAPABILITIES; ITS CON- 
NECTION WITH EUROPE BY MEANS OF STEAM 
NAVIGATION ; AND A COMPARATIVE VIEW OF THE 
CONDITION OP THE COUNTRY UNDER HINDOO, 
MAHOMEDAN, AND BRITISH RULE. 


CHAPTER I. 

A GEOGRAPHICAL OUTLINE OF INDIA. ’ 

India, as described by the ancients, comprehended tlie 
entire tract of country from Persia in tlie west to China 
in the east, and was bounded on tlie north by the frozen 
plains of Tartary, and in tlie south by the tropical ver- 
dure of the Eastern Archipelago. Hindostan Proper, 
liowever, lies within the Himalaya, the Indus, the Bni- 
niahpootra and the Deccan, altliough the countries of the 
last-mentioned boundary are usually included by Euro- 
peans. Under the Mogul emperors their dominion was 
sometimes confined to a small territory round the city of 
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Delhi, all depeiKling upon the power and genius of the 
prince; hut in the time of Akhar a regular survey of 
the country was made and its divisions laid down with 
pen and ink, — a kind of record which survives the fall 
of dynasties and the revolutions of empires. 

Akbar divided Hindostan Pro])er into eleven sonbahs, 
or viceroyalties, viz., Lahore, Moultan, Ajincre, Delhi, 
Agra, Oude, Allahabad, Ilahar, Dengal, Malwa, and 
Gu/.erat; to which Cabool was afterwards added in tlie 
north-west, and Berar, Candeish, and Ahincdnugger 
(Aurangabad) in the south, or Deccan. Aurungzebc 
grasped at nearly the whole of the Deccan, and after his 
death the empire fell to pieces by its own weight. Under 
the British the line has been brought within Cabool and 
Lahore on the north-west ; on the cast it has stretched to 
some distance beyond the Brahmapootra ; and in the 
south it is drawn by the sea. The difference between the 
new rule and the old consists in the apiiarcnt permanence 
of the pow’cr of the former, its indifference to names and 
its possession of realities. The soubahs were provinces 
of the empire only when the soubahdars were too weak 
to set the Mogul at defiance ; whereas British India is 
interspersed with kingdoms and princijmlities wdiich are 
permitted to retain a nominal indei^cndence only till it is 
convenient and agreeable to absorb them. The Mognl 
claimed all India by right of compicst ; the British de- 
mand to bo considered as nothing more than the para- 
mount power, and have' recourse to conquest and absorp- 
tion only when this demand is withstood. 

In the Akbcrian survey, it will be seen, following the 
soubahs successively as we have given them, the view 
commences w ith the western and north-w estern frontier ; 
it then, setting out from the upper part of what is now 
British India, follows the vast and irregular line down to 
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the Bay of Bengal ; and finally intersects the country 
backwards from east to west taking in Malwa and Gu- 
zerat. On this foundation ^\e shall proceed in endeavour- 
ing to give some general idea of India according to its 
present territorial divisions ; although we shall require to 
carry on the sketch so as • to embrace the whole of the 
Deccan in the most comprehensive meaning of the word. 

There seems to be a strong probability that the Mogul 
soubah of Lahore will one day form a province of British 
India, of which it is the threshold on the north-west. It 
is usually divided into two portions, the Punjab or low- 
lands, and the Kohistan or highlands ; and the former 
subdivided into doabs, or tracts of country betwTcn two 
rivers. The Punjab is fertile near the rivers but 
generally sandy, and produces wheat, rice, &c., sugar and 
tobacco. Wheat and other grains arc the chief 2 )roduc- 
tions of the upper country. The Sikhs, who are the 
ruling ])opulation, though by no means the most nu- 
merous, were first heard of as a religious sect, ()p])Osing 
the jirejudiccs of Brahminism, at the ])eglnning of the 
fifteenth century ; and, although frequently almost de- 
stroyed, they contrived during four centuries to retain 
somewdiat of the apj)earance of a compact body. In 
1805 llunjcet Singh, one of their chiefs, began to elevate 
himself from the crowd, and by 1812 had made himself 
master of the whole of the Punjab. lie w as desirous 
also of reducing those of his compeers who w ere estab- 
lished on the south east of the Sutlegc ; but the British, 
w ho looked tranquilly on at the organization of a pow^er- 
fiil state on their natural frontier towards Europe, had 
some prejudices connected with the river which Alex- 
ander the Great could not overstep, and frustrated the 
designs of the usurper by establishing a military post at 
Loodianah. In 1809 tlicy entered into a treaty of friend- 
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ship and alliance with him; to whicli — or to their own 
supposed interest — they at a later period sacrificed Dost 
Mahomed, bringing* on the disastrous Aftglian war. 
Runjeet Singh was more successful in pointing his incur- 
sions towards the west and the south, his progress in 
the latter quarter, down the Indus, being* only stopped 
by the interference of the British. After his death the 
state fell back into a worse anarcliy than that from which 
his genius had rescued it; and up to tliis day the horrors 
perpetrated by the chiefs in their struggles for supremacy 
are a disgrace to liuinanity. 

JMoultan, the second Akberian soubah, was one of the 
largest provinces of the empire, extending from Lahore 
(of which it included part) to the sea. The capital city, 
bearing the same name, is supposed to be the Malli of 
Alexander, and is noted for its silks and carpets. The 
territory of Bhawulpore lies to the south and south-west 
of Moultan Proper, and partakes of its soil and climate, 
being hot and dry, but fertile near the rivers, till towards 
the east all traces of vegetation are gradually lost as it 
merges in the Desert. The most interesting j^ortion of 
3Ioiiltan, Siade, has lately beenadJiMl to the British terri- 
tories ill the manner already dcscribijd. Owing to the 
misgoverninent of the Ameers, the country appears to 
have been for a long time past falling back into jungle ; 
but from its natural capabilities it may be expected to 
become, under British rule, one of the richest provinces 
of the empire. At this moment it exports considerable 
quantities of rice and ghee ; but it is adapted likewise for 
the extensive cultivation of cotton, sugar, indigo, and 
other valuable products demanding a rich alluvial soil 
and a high temperature. TJiis valley of the Indus must 
always be of importance to the possessors of India ; but 
at present the mighty volume of waters is of conipara- 

F F 2 
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tively small advantage to commerce, as it rolls through 
a wilderness where science and capital have not as yet 
begun their rarely unsuccessful contentions with the 
powers of nature. The bulk of the population on the 
eastern side of the Indus consists of Hindoos, who form 
the commercial and labouring classes ; and although 
crushed to the cartli by ages of Maliomedan despotism, 
are distinguished for their mechanical ingenuity and skill 
in business. On the western side are the Heloochees, 
brave, proud, and indolent, who present in the nineteenth 
century a tolerably correct likeness of the military caste 
of central Europe in the tenth. 

Ajmere, or llajahstan, the third soubah, comprehends 
the Great Desert, or rather is comprehended in it, and is 
surrounded by the ancient provinces of Moultan, Delhi, 
Malwa, and Guzerat. The Desert has numerous oases of 
greater or less extent, and there by the first gleam of 
history we find the Rajpoots congregated in separate 
states, and living under a kind of feudal regime. In the 
first book of this work we have described the Prince of 
Mewar as one of the four potentates among whom India 
was divided ; and to this day he is reckoned, under the 
style of Ran a of Oudipore, the king of tlie Hindoos. 
The royal clan of Rhatores, after their chief the Rajah 
of Canoiij (another of the ancient kings) had been de- 
feated by the Ghori Sultan, founded Marwar. The third 
principal state is Jcyjioor, and from the dismemberment of 
the territories of these three most of the others have been 
formed. 

The states of Rajjiootana were frequently ravaged, 
sometimes laid under tribute, but never permanently 
subdued by the Mahoniedans ; but their dissensions with 
each other, as well as the isolation of their territories, 
prevented them from rising into political importance. In 
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later times some portions of them were seized by the 
Malirattas, and plundered by the Pindarces, and the 
cliiefs repeatedly solicited an alliance with the British, 
which at length was granted in 1818, on tlicir acknow- 
ledging the new power to be supreme in India. Tlie 
treaty with the various states is different, according* to 
circumstances; but the terms of that with the liana of 
Oiidipore will serve to give a general idea of the con- 
nection. The British (xovernment engages to proh^ct 
the principality and territory of Oudipoor. The Maha- 
rajah consents to act in subordinate co-operation wdth 
that Government, and will not enter into any negotiation 
w'ith any chief or state without its knowledge and sanc- 
tion. The Maharajah wdll not commit aggressions upon 
aiiv one: and if by accident a dispute should arise, it 
shall be submitted to the arbitration and a^Yard of tlie 
British Government. One-fourth, of the revenues of 
Ou(lij)()or shall be paid annually as tribute for five 
years ; and after that term, three-eighths in per])(^tuity. 
The troops of tne slate of Oudipoor shall be furnished 
according to its means at the requisition of the British 
Government. The Maharajah shall always be absolute 
ruler of his own countiy, and the British jurisdiction 
shall not be introduced into that principality. 

The lowxT class of the j)opulation is composed almost 
entirely of Jats, while the chiefs and soldiery are Raj- 
poots. This country has showui a remarkable improve- 
ment under British rule, from the agriculturists finding 
themselves protected from the extortion and robbery to 
which they were formerly subject, and the internal trade 
accordingly has very much increased. The Rajpoots, 
who were formerly little better than freebooters, now 
compose a large portion of the Indian army. 

The next of the imperial soubahs is Delhi, which com- 
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raences in the north-west with the protected Sikh states, 
comprising about sevcRteeii thousand square miles, 
in the midst of which lie various portions of British 
territory, either obtained by negotiation or lapsed to the 
paramount power through the failure of heirs. Then 
come the British districts of Ghurwal and Kumaon 
wrested from the Nepaulese, and tlie valuable country 
of Rohilkund ; tlie last stre telling down to tlie Ganges, 
and Kumaon extending northward to the summits of 
the Himalaya. Sugar, cotton, and tobacco arc the 
principal products of Rohilkund. Tlie city of Delhi, 
renowned both in Mahomedan history and in the mytho- 
logical legends of the Hindoos, is now a huge collection 
of ruins ; but the modern capital, constructed by Shah 
Jehan by its side, is a eonsiderabhi town. Here dwells tlic 
“ Grand Mogul,” conlincd within the precincts of the dis- 
trict on a pension of a hundred tliousand rujiees a nioiiih, 
and haunting like a. ghost the tombs of his ancestors. 
The city under the British rule is fist recovering from the 
rapid decline into which it had fallen, and from its situ- 
ation adapting it for a great inland market for the inter- 
change of the commodities of Bengal and the Upper 
Provinces, it is likely that it will once more asaume an 
importance, although not, as formerly, a political one. 
It has but few advantages, hovcver, except as an entre- 
pot, the country surrounding tiie city lieing un])roductive, 
and the river unnavigahle during the dry season for any 
but small boats. The province, however, is generallv 
fertile, the land being of good quality and watered l)y the 
streams of the Ganges and the Jumna Avith their nume- 
rous tributaries. The British province of Delhi, however, 
is naturally dry and arid, althongli, from its having been 
the seat of government under the native dominion, its 
former rulers in part remedied this defect by laying down 
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canals ; and these having fallen into decay during tlie 
anarchy which attended tlic dissolution of the Mogul 
empire, the Britisli government lias restored and im- 
proved them at a great cost. Still the western portion 
of the territory is almost entirely destitute of water in 
the warm season, the inhabitants obtaining it with diffi- 
culty from wells nearly tivo hundred feet deep. The 
inhabitants of the jirovineo consist of a mixture of Hin- 
doos and Mahomedans, with a large proportion of Sikhs 
In the north-western part. In the districts favourable 
for cultivation, the productions arc 2)rincipally wheat, 
barley, grain, rice, millet, and indigo. 

On the south of tlie soubah of Delhi is that of Agra, 
with a soil well adapted for the cultivation of indigo, 
cotton, and sugar, considerable quantities of which are 
raised more especially in the Doab bohvceii the Ganges 
and the Jumna. The greater part of tlie territories 
of Sindia, containing in all about tbirty-three thousand 
square miles, are eoinprolKuided vrithin the province. 
The British treaty with this J'Jahratta chief was merely 
one of fricndshi[) and amity till recently inodiiied by 
Lord ]^llenborongli. The Bajali of Bliurtpore aeknow- 
Icdges tlie supremacy of the Company in the manner 
of most of the Bajiioot cbiefs. Ilis country contains an 
area of two ibousaud square miles ; and bis jieo^de arc 
a race of Jats, not tbe old Mabomedan peasantry of the 
Punjab but Hindoos of tlie Sudru caste, wdiose valiant 
defence of tbeir capital in 1805 we have had occasion to 
notice. The principality of Alvar, or Macherry, a hilly 
and jungly district of between tlirce and four thousand 
square miles, is usually called Mewat in Mabomedan 
history, a term of rojiroach signifying the predatory and 
ruffian habits of the peojile. 

The small province of Oude lies to the eastward of 
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Agra and Delhi, and is level, well watered, and rich in 
natural resources, yielding grain, opium, sugar, and all 
the richest crops of India. In 1819, tlie liereditary vizier, 
the prince of Oude, threw off the mock obedience he had 
till then paid to the sliadow of the Mogul, and with the 
concurrence of the British assumed the title of King. 
This dignity, however, is nearly as empty as his former 
vassalage, for the Company are not only lords para- 
mount, but Iiave the right of interference in the internal 
afiairs of the kingdom — a right, it must be said, which 
they have never yet exercised with benefit to the j)eoplo. 
The British portion of the country is the disti*ict of (liir- 
ruckpore, yielding, according to the treaty of cession, 
1,350,000/. per annum. The territories n^served for the 
“ King of tlie Age” occupy about twenty-four thousand 
square miles. The Mahomedan part of the po])ulation 
are tall and robust, and both they and the Hindoos are 
higlily a2)preciated as soldiers for the British army, of 
which they form a considerable portion. 

To the north of Oude is tl*e independent native sove- 
reignty of Nejiaul, hounded by the Himalayas beyond, 
and on the south by the British jirovinces. It consists 
principally of ranges of hills, of various altitude^ luiving 
fertile valleys between them, in wliicli, owing to tlieir 
lieight above the sea, there is a great difference of 
climate and the productions of almost every cohntry 
can be grown. There is an abundance of rain in the 
warm season ; and owing to its beneficial effects grain 
is very plentiful. Almost every other vegetable can be 
raised here, but the principal productions arc j)ine- 
apples, oranges, peaches, grapes, pulse, mustard, madder, 
sugar, and ginger. The pastures feed a great number of 
cattle, and the mountains abound in mineral treasures, 
which, however, have never yet been properly explored. 
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The natives themselves obtain, in a rude manner, larire 
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(\uant\ties of iron, lead, zinc, copper, and smaW qnanfvVies 
of gold. The inhabitants consist of a variety of tribes 
speaking different languages, some of which would seem 
from the appearance of the people to be of a Tartar 
stock, while others arc evidently Hindoo, the Ghoorka 
conquerors belonging to the latter. 

On the south and east of Oude and Agra is the pro- 
vince of Allahabad, the soil of which is generally fertile ; 
tlie country being divided into the exceedingly produc- 
tive plains which lie along the Ganges and the Jumna, 
and the elevated table-lands towards the south-^yest, 
which are not of so good a quality. The Hat country 
is well watered but sultry, while the hilly tract is of 
a much lower temperature, and the inhabitants more 
dependent upon the periodical rains and their deep wells 
for the means of irrigation. The exports are sugar, 
cotton, opium, indigo, cotton cloths, saltpetre, iron, and 
diamonds from the mines of Pannah, The population 
is very great, and bears the proportion of one Maliome- 
dan to seven Hindoos. The rajahship of llewah, within 
tliis province, contains between ten and eleven thousand 
square miles, for the most part an elevated table-land, 
and is connected with the British by a treaty establishing 
their supremacy, but giving them no right to interfere in 
the internal government of the state. This right, at least 
in flagrant cases, is insisted upon with the Bundcla chiefs, 
whose rule extends over sixteen thousand square miles. 

On the east of Allahabad is tlic province of Bahar, 
one of the most favoured by nature in Hindostan. Its 
climate is temperate, its soil fertile and well watered; 
and its situation for commerce is good, as being on the 
highway between Bengal and the Upper Provinces. 
These advantages made Bahar one of the most flourish- 
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ing provinces under the Hindoo rule, which position it 
retained during the Mogul empire ; and its prosperity 
has latterly much increased owing to the peace it has 
enjoyed for three quarters of a century, as well as the 
other advantages of the British rule. Its trade, manu- 
factures, and agriculture, are alike flourishing ; and 
besides producing grain, sugar, and indigo, it yields 
large . quantities of opium, which forms, with rosewater, 
saltpetre, oils, and cotton cloths, the principal staple of 
its trade. The inhabitants resemble the Bengalees in 
appearance, but are much more addicted to intoxicating 
drinks, and arc less cleanly in their habits. 

In geographical ])Osition Bengal, tlie next province on 
the east, is very happily situated, being every where pro- 
tected by a strong boundary, and having the only port in 
that part of the country ; while it coininands the inter- 
nal trade of Ilindostan Proper as possessing the prin- 
cipal portion of the navigable part of the Ganges. It 
has also the advantage of being very productive, the 
soil being of a siliceous nature, and fertilized by the pre- 
sence of difierent salts and decayed vegetable matter, 
and the whole province being well watered, both by 
streams and the inundations which take place diLring the 
rains owing to the flatness of country. Bengal pro- 
duces almost every vegetable which we have mentioned 
as belonging to the other provinces in India, but its 
principal productions are rice and other grain, peas, 
beans, oil-seeds, cocoa-nuts, tobacco, sugar, indigo, cotton, 
the mulberry and the l^oppy. On an average each field 
has two harvests in the year, one of white corn and 
the other of pulse, oil-seed, or millet. Mangoes, dates, 
bassias, and a variety of fruits not to be found in Europe 
are here very plentiful. The manufactures of Bengal 
are almost confined to textile materials. The celebrated 
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muslins of Dacca, woven by the rude loom of the Hindoo, 
can scarcely be equalled in Europe even with the advan- 
tage of machinery ; wliile the calicoes, canvass, blankets, 
chintzes, damask linen, silks, brocades, and mixed goods 
of silk and cotton, likewise attest the great progress made 
by the Bengalese in the art of weaving. The natives 
arc a slightly made race, but possess much natural 
ingenuity and talent. They arc principally engaged in 
agriculture, trade, and as boatmen in the numerous navi- 
gable streams. Of mechanics, with the exception of 
weavers, there are but few and still fewer who devote 
themselves entirely to their trade. The* principal town 
in Bengal and the residence of tlie Governor-General of 
India is Calcutta, situated about a hundred miles from 
the sea on the Hooghly river, or tliat branch which forms 
the western side of the delta of tlic Ganges. 

The northern boundaries of Bengal are the Nepaulcse 
dominions, Sikkim with the sanatorium of Darjeeling on 
its frontier, and Bhotan. The last mentioned country 
much resembles Nepaul, although it is less fertile. Great 
varieties of fruits and vegetables arc growm in the valleys, 
metals are found on the hills, while the forests abound 
with elephants whose teeth form a large staple of export. 
In addition to this there is a considerable trade in the 
precious metals. The inhahitants of Bhotan arc Lama 
Buddliists, and are tall and hardy and of an independent 
and energetic disposition. 

To the eastward of Bengal Proper, the British terri- 
tory extends to the Munnipore country, and on the 
north-east comprehends the great valley of the Brahma- 
pootra, or Upper Assam, to the gorges of the Himalaya. 
On the eastern side of the Bay of Bengal arc the pro- 
vince of Chittagong, and that of Arracan conquered from 
the Burmese in the last war and now one of the most 
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flourishing portions of the British territory. These mari- 
time districts are bounded on the east by the Burman 
Empire ; while the Tenasserim Provinces, continuing the 
sea-board southward, abut upon Siam. 

Returning westward, in order to follow the scries of 
the Akberiau soubahs, wc find the province of Malwa, 
bounded on the north by Agra and Ajincre. Malwa is 
a large and extremely fertile territory consisting, in 
]Malwa Proper, of an elevated table-land diversified with 
hills, having a temperate and equable climate, a very 
productive soil, and abundance of water. These advan- 
tages have kept it in a state of prosperity which was not 
disturbed even by the ravages of the Pindarecs. The 
soil consists of a rich black loam or a ferruginous mould, 
and is capable of producing every jdant grown within the 
limits of Ilindostan. Wheat, grain, Indian corn, and 
several other grains are grown and exported, and the 
2)rincipal other productions are rice, sugar, indigo, ginger, 
turmeric, tilt, garlic, tobacco, cotton, and linseed, with 
grapes of a very superior quality. Oi)ium and tobacco, 
however, are the productions for which Malwa obtains 
most celebrity, both being of the best quality to be ob- 
tained in Hindostan. The opium is much sought after 
by the Chinese, who declare that it contains two-sevenths 
more of the ])ure drug than the best brought froin other 
parts of India. The population has tlie proportion of 
one Mahomedan to twenty-one Hindoos. 

In this province is situated a portion of the territories 
of Sindia, including Oojein his ancient capital. It 
includes also the dominions of his former rival Holkar 
of Indore, which contain between four and five thou- 
sand square miles, and are reduced to complete depen- 
dence on the British ; besides many other small Hindoo 
principalities and townships, and Bhopal, containing 
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about seven thousand square miles, a solitary Mussulman 
state composed of a Patan colony to which the territory 
was assigned by Auruiigzebe. 

The province of Guzeratlies to the west of Malwa, and 
is inhabited by a strange diversity of tribes, castes, and 
sects. Baroda the Gaekwar’s territory, and Kattywar, 
protected by treaty from the internal interference of the 
British, though acknowledging their supremacy, occupy 
about twenty-five thousand square miles. The modern 
capital of the province is Surat on the Tapti, which was 
frequented by the earliest European adventurers in 
India, and where the English established a small factory 
in 1612. 

Guzerat is separated from Cutch on the M'est by the 
gulf of that name. This latter province, which is men- 
tioned in the institutes of Akbar as an independent state, 
contains between seven and eight thousand square miles, 
and although acknowledging the supremacy of the Bri- 
tish, is still in other respects free. It is divided into 
two parts, the one consisting of an immense salt marsh 
called the Uunn, and the other being a large island sur- 
rounded by the Bunn and the sea. The marsh, which is 
lost in the sands of the Great J3cscrt, dries up in the 
warm weather, and becomes covered with good pasture. 
The soil of Cutch consists principally of clay, and pro- 
duces cotton in great abundance, but is so unproductive 
in grain that wheat is imported from Sinde, Guzerat, 
and Malabar in large quantities. The inhabitants are 
composed of nearly equal proportions of Hindoos and 
Mahomedans, and in their moral condition are said to be 
exceedingly debased. A part of the Hindoos, however, 
are enterprising and industrious merchants, employing a 
large number of coasting vessels ; and the pilots and 
other mariners of Cutch are noted for their skill. 
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The Deccan or South was but little known to Akbar, 
and only imperfectly conquered by Aurungzebe. The 
word was applied by the Hindoos to the whole country, 
from the Ncrbudda river in the north which intersects 
Malwa and Guzerat to Cape Comorin in the south ; but 
the Moguls terminated the Deccan at the Krishna river, 
the boundary of their own conquests. 

The most northern province of the territory is Gund- 
wana, with Malwa and Allaliabad on the north, but it is 
usually included with Berar, containing the dominions of 
the Nagporc rajah, an area of about fifty-seven thousand 
square miles. This state is entirely dependent on the 
British. 

On the cast of Berar is the fertile but now ruinous 
province of Candeish ; and on the west Orissa, one of the 
early eastern acquisitions of the British, if that country 
can be said to have been acquired, when as yet it was but 
little explored. Extending southward along the sea coast 
are the Northern Circars, inhabited exclusively by Hin- 
doos who, in spite of their hot and unhealthy climate, are 
noted for their manufactures, Tlie country produces 
sugar, cotton, tobacco and teak-wood. 

On the south of Candeish and Berar is the Mogul 
province of Aurungal)ad, so called in honour of Aurung- 
zebe. It is mentioned in history also by the names of 
Ahmednuggur, and Dowletabad. The little rocky island 
of Bombay is contained in this province, which ' is now 
the seat of the western capital of British India. Barren 
and damp, and formerly so unhealthy that three years 
were considered the average duration of European life, 
the island would be worse than useless but for its com- 
mercial and maritime advantages. The rise of the tides 
is so great that docks have been constructed which sup- 
ply numerous ships to the rest of the empire ; and ma- 
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terials for them are obtained from the teak forests which 
cover the sides of the ghauts on the same coast. A 
portion of the province is occupied by the north-western 
part of the territories of the Nizam. The surface is in 
general mountainous, forming part of the table land of 
the Deccan, about one thousand eight hundred feet above 
the level of the sea, and affording those natural for- 
tresses which enabled its native Mahrattas so frequently 
to baffle even the victorious Aurungzebe. 

On the east is Beder, which is entirely comprehended 
in the Nizam’s country, and is a hilly but not moun- 
tainous province, watered with numerous small streams. 

Southward is Hyderabad, which gives its name to the 
Nizam’s dominions, the total area of which is about 
ninety thousand square miles. The surface is a lofty 
table-land but not mountainous, the soil naturally pro- 
ductive, and the climate sufficiently temperate consider- 
ing its latitude. Near the capital is the fortress of Gol- 
conda, the celebrated depot of diamonds. 

To the west and south of Hyderabad is Bejapore, the 
western part of which, termed the Concan, slopes down 
from the ghauts to the sea. The rest is either an elevated 
table-land, or a mountainous country studded wdth those 
isolated rocks which nature herself seems to have in- 
tended for the fortresses of banditti. One of these is 
Sattara, the cradle of the Mahratta power, which a de- 
scendant of Sevajec is still permitted to inhabit, w ith a 
reserved territory of eight thousand S(juarc miles. At 
the southern extremity of the Concan arc two Mahratta 
principalities, Kolapore, of upwards of three thousand 
square miles, and Sawunt Warree, of one* thousand 
square miles, whicli appear to have been hardly ever 
otherwise than in a state of anarchy. The chiefs were 
robbers by land and pirates by sea, and remain to this day 
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the enemies of one another and of the public peace of 
the country. The British acquired a right by treaty to the 
internal control of Kolapore, but made no such stipula- 
tion with Sawunt Warree, although its capital and prin- 
cipal fortresses were captured in 1818. On the south 
of the latter state is G oa witli its small district, the ruined 
capital of the departed empire of the Portuguese. 

The Carnatic, on the east and south of Bejapore, 
contains the greater portion of the territory under the 
government of Madras. Its soil is in general of inferior 
quality ; and on the east coast, and in the neighbourhood 
of Madras, is exceedingly sterile, from the large quantity 
of saline ingredients it contains. The climate is but little 
favourable to health, the temperature being higher 
towards the south than in any other part of India. The 
principal crops arc rice and a small grain called raggy, 
productions such as require a rich soil being scarce. 
Tlie inhabitants are mostly Hindoos, the Mahomedans 
being comparatively very few. In 178.> there wtre 
twenty thousand Homan Catholic Christians in the pro- 
vince. 

Unlike Bombay, the British settlement of Madras lias 
no natural advantages whatever. Placed on a low sandy 
coast, beaten by a tremendous and incessant surf, it has 
no port or protection for shipping of any kind ; and the 
soil around is so poor, that without external supplies of 
food the garrison would perish. But it is the central 
presidency, and the seat of government for the south of 
India; and hence the city teems witli population, and 
the manufactures of all the neighbouring provinces pour 
into its warehouses, whence they are dispensed to the 
world as Madras goods. 

On the west of the Carnatic, and wholly surrounded by 
the British territory, is the large principality of Mysore, 
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"wliGrG tiliG dGSCGiidOiiits o£ tiKc ciTiciGiiii ILiiidoo dynststy, 
overthrown by the usurper Hyder Ali, still possess a 
dominion, though in every respect subordinate to the 
British, containing about twenty-eight thousand square 
miles. Mysore consists of an elevated table land, en- 
closed between the eastern and western Ghauts. The 
climate is healthy and temperate, and to a degree not 
known elsewhere in the same latitude. The soil is 
good, but from want of skill in the agriculturists it is 
not turned to such good account as it might be. 
The principal crops arc rice, a variety of small grain, 
sugar cane, castor beans, and opium. The inhabitants 
are well built, good looking people ; and both Hindoos 
and Mahomedans are said to be less observant of the 
minor forms of their religion or caste than in other parts 
of India. 

On the west of Mysore is the British province of 
Canara, between the Ghauts and tlie sea, with a rocky 
and uneven surfiice rendered productive by a moist 
climate. Its vall(?ys produce abundance of rice, and the 
northern districts sugar, teak, sandal-wood, cinnamon, 
and other spices. 

IVIalabar is a prolongation of this maritime country to 
Cape Comorin, altliough the name is frequently used to 
designate the whole western coast. Besides the usual 
productions of this part of India, it is noted for the 
pepper vine, which affords its principal export. The 
black pepper of Malabar is reckoned the best in the 
world. The British territory contains the town of Cali- 
cut, so frequently mentioned in describing the earlier 
intercourse of Europeans wdth India, as the capital of 
the Nair prince they called the Zamorin. Next to the 
British possessions, proceeding southward, is Cochin, a 
Hindoo principality of two thousand square miles, under 
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the control of the Madras presidency ; and then comes 
the magnificent country of Travancore, containing be- 
tween four and five thousand square miles, and exhibiting 
all the majesty as well as all the beauty of tropical 
scenery. It is still under its native Rajah, though bound 
by a treaty similar to that of Cochin. It is bounded on 
the east by the southern Carnatic, and terminates with 
Cape Comorin, overlooking the Indian ocean. 

The principal foreign European settlements remaining 
in India are on the Coromandel coast, in the British 
province of the Carnatic. The French territory of Pon- 
dicherry, so famous in the Indian wars, composes in 
reality only about sixty-nine thousand acres, but its 
villages are so strangely intermixed with those of the 
English, that it is scattered over a space of nearly three 
times the extent. Farther south the French have the 
town and district of Carical ; and on the opposite Mala- 
bar coast that of Mahe, with one or two almost deserted 
lodges (or factories where they enjoy the right to have 
the national flag flying) on the same side of the penin- 
sula. The small town of Chandernagore in Bengal, and 
two or three unimportant lodges elsewhere, close the 
catalogue of a dominion which once disputed the sove- 
reignty of India. In 1840 the total population of the 
French establishments did not greatly exceed one hun- 
dred and seventy thousand. The governor resides at 
Pondicherry. 

The Danes, besides one or two factories elsewhere, 
have still the town and district of Tranquebar, in the 
southern Carnatic, adjoining the French district of Cari- 
cal. They contain about fifteen square miles of territory, 
and two hundred and thirty thousand inhabitants. 

It is only further necessary in tliis rapid sketch to 
mention the magnificent island of Ceylon, about a huii- 
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dred and fifty miles from Cape Comorin, and separated 
from the Coromandel coast by the gulf of Manaar. It 
is about two hundred and seventy miles long, by an 
average breadth of one hundred, thus covering an area 
of two thousand seven hundred square miles. It is dis- 
tinguished by its mountainous chains, rising sometimes 
to tlie height of five thousand feet above the sea, inter- 
mixed with still loftier peaks. The climate is temperate 
as compared with that of India, and its siliceous soil 
produces excellent cinnamon, and has latterly been found 
well adapted for the coffee plant. These, together with 
the finer woods for cabinet-work, arrack distilled from 
the toddy of tlie cocoa-nut tree, ele23hants’ teeth, and 
gems of various kinds, are its principal exports ; while 
its imports are chiefly rice and cotton cloth. The native 
inhabitants are Candians occupying the interior, Cinga- 
lese, and Malabar. 

In the first book of this volume we sketched the ske- 
leton of India by tracing her mountain ridges ; and the 
system of lier great rivers will be found to be equally 
simple. The Indus, after it receives the Avaters of the 
Punjab, traverses Sinde in its whole length and falls 
into the Arabian Sea, thus forming, with the adjacent 
territory, the western boundary of Hindostan. The 
Ganges issuing from the Himalaya in the north-west, 
traverses towards the south the territory of Gurhw^al, and 
enters the Indian plain at Hurdwan. Soon it begins to 
bend more and more decidedly towards the east, folloAv- 
ing pretty nearly the line of its parent Himalaya, and 
threading the provinces of Delhi, Agra, Oude, Allahabad, 
Bahar, and Bengal; while it receives on its Avay the 
waters of the Jumna, the Goggra, the Sone, the Gunduk, 
and a hundred smaller streams. When it enters Bengal 
it verges to the south, tiU mingling its immense volume 
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with that of the Brahmapootra, it plunges with it into 
the Bay of Bengal. Such are the western and northern 
lines ; while the eastern is formed by the Brahmapootra, 
which traverses Assam and Bengal. 

The Chambul rises in the Vindya range, flowing 
through the province of Malwa, till it joins the Jumna 
in the Doab. The Nerbudda has its source in Gund- 
wana, near that of the Sone ; and while the latter river 
traverses Allahabad to join the Ganges at a north- 
easterly point, the former runs west through Malwa and 
part of Guzerat, till it falls into the Gulf of Cambay, 
thus forming the northern boundary of Hindostan as 
contradistinguished from the Deccan. 

This brings us into the region of the Ghauts, the wes- 
tern of which mountainous chains, or that on the Malabar 
side, is more elevated than the eastern, or Coromandel, 
while the table land between has the same inclination. 
The rivers, therefore, on the west coast of the Peninsula 
are inconsiderable streams, while on the east, liowever 
unimportant they may be for navigation, they plunge in 
considerable volume into the Bay of Bengal. Such is 
the course of the Godavery, and of the Krishna the 
southern boundary of the Mogul Deccan, both of which, 
rising in the one chain of Ghauts and traversing the whole 
breadth of the Peninsula, find their way through the 
gorges of the opposite chain into the Northern Circars 
and the sea. The Cavary, in like manner, farther south, 
rises in the Coorg country near the coast of Malabar, and 
after blessing Mysore above thedhauts, and the Carnatic 
below, with its spreading waters, is lost in the Bay of Ben- 
gal. But these rivers are only useful in fertilizing tlie arid 
soil of the south. No vessel of any magnitude can enter 
beyond their embouchures. The natives dance over their 
eddies in wicker baskets covered with hides, similar to 
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the coracles used by tlie ancient Britons and still seen 
sometimes on our English AVye ; or, with yet more savage 
ingenuity, they commit themselves to a raft of twigs float- 
ing on earthen pots. 

Ceylon abounds with rivers, especially on the western 
side, which carry the waters of the mountainous districts 
into the sea. 

British India occupies about six hundred and twenty- 
five thousand two hundred and fifty square miles, with 
a population of about ninety-five millions, distributed 
thus : — Bengal and Agra, including the heretofore Bur- 
mese provinces, with Assam, &:c., three hundred and 
sixty-eight thousand two hundred and fifty square miles, 
and seventy million five hundred and eleven thousand 
souls ; Madras, one hundred and thirty-one thousand 
square miles, and fifteen million souls ; Bombay, seventy- 
six thousand square miles, and eight million five hundred 
thousand souls; and Sinde, fifty thousand square miles, 
and one million souls. The allied and tributary states, 
the most important of which we have specified above, have 
collectively about five hundred and sixty -six thousand 
square miles, and about forty-three million souls; and 
besides these, Lahore is supposed to comprise sixty thou- 
sand square miles, with a population of four millions ; 
and Nepaul fifty-three thousand square miles, with a 
population of two millions. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

THE PRODUCTIONS, RESOURCES, AND CAPABILITIES 
OF INDIA. 

If that country is to be reckoned fortunate which pos- 
sesses within itself all things that are necessary for the 
sustentation of its inhabitants, India is tlie most fortunate 
in the world. Hut nature is never blind in her profu- 
sion ; she always appears to retain in view the onward 
progress of the human race ; and even while most boun- 
teous in her gifts bestows them with a reservation, de- 
nominated by the thoughtless a caprice, which calls forth 
the intellectual in aid of the physical qualities of the 
people. With abundance of rice for their simple food, 
abundance of cotton for their simple clothing, and abun- 
dance of mud leaves and branches for their simple 
dwellings, the Hindoos were still poor. The occasional 
failure of their crops admonished them that something 
more was to be done, if they would not perish, than gather 
in their harvests and devour them ; and the necessity 
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they were thus under of combination, and of the inter- 
change of productions and of the different species of 
labour, led to new wants and new means of supply. 

But here again they were fortunate ; for their country, 
immense in its extent, various in its climates, and end- 
lessly diversified in its bills and vales, mountains and 
forests, streams and rivers, answered all their demands. 
When cotton did not suffice for their wants or wishes, 
the juice of the mulberry tree was spun for them into 
silk by insects still more ingenious than themselves ; and 
their sheep yielded warmer wool than that which the 
Greeks reported them to obtain from plants. They 
dyed their manufactures with a plant which the ancients 
called after them indicus, corrupted by the modern Bri- 
tish into indico, and then indigo, and with lac, munject, 
and other substances. Salt they obtained for their rice 
from lakes, mines, encrusted earths, and the ocean ; and 
sakkhar, called by the Europeans sucre, sugar. See, 
from the date-palm, which they had in common with the 
Africans and the Northern Arabians, and from their own 
cane with which they enriched the West Indies and other 
parts of the world. Wheat and barley from the Tarta- 
rian regions were early acclimatized in Southern India. 
They received coffee from the early Arabians who brought 
it with them into Malabar. The tobacco, the Indian 
corn, the capsicum and the potato of the New World 
found with them a congenial home ; and also the opium 
of Asia Minor and Europe. The bread-fruit tree of the 
South Sea Islands, three of which suffice for the support 
of a man during eight months of the year, is proved to 
he at their command ; and the cocoa-palm, which pro- 
duces cordage and thatch, food and oil, milk and toddy 
with bowls to contain them, grows spontaneously on their 
coasts. They share with the natives of the Eastern 
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Archipelago in their cloves, nutmegs, pepper, ginger, and 
other condiments ; and the tea plant, so long supposed to 
be the peculiar characteristic of China, grows wild in the 
woods of eastern India and in Nepaul. Plants, trees, 
fruits, and flowers of almost all kinds, they either pos- 
sess indigenously or have made their own ; they have a cli- 
mate and a soil for the productions of the east, the west, 
the north, the south ; and their vast country might thus 
seem intended to become the garden of the world. 

If the Indians are thus fortunate, it follows that they 
can only be otherwise from the abuse or neglect of the 
gifts of nature. We have seen what was their condition 
under the Hindoo and Mahomedaii princes, and have 
been able to trace the causes of their misery and poverty 
in the midst of so many sources of happiness and wealth. 
In the fertility of the country, in its adaptation for all 
the productions that minister largely to the wants and 
wishes of the human race, and in the intelligence and 
industry of the people, surely wc ought to read their for- 
tune under a refined, enlightened, liberal, humane, and 
Christian government. 

Cotton is not used in India merely for dress, but for 
carpets, curtains, beds, awnings, cushions, and padding 
of every description ; and so independent are the people 
of other similar materials, that although possessing 
abundance of flax they never cultivated it for thp fibre 
but merely for the seeds, from which they manufacture 
oil. The consumption of cotton, therefore, by a popula- 
tion of a hundred and fifty millions, must be enormous ; 
and General Briggs appears to estimate it moderately at 
seven hundred and fifty million pounds a year, to which 
must be added, in order to find the whole produce of 
India, considerably more than a hundred million pounds 
for exportation. 
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The first importation which England received of this 
great staple was in 1789, and it came, not direct, but 
through Flanders and Denmark, to the extent of two 
million pounds. The Company now began to exert 
themselves, but it was fully ten years before Indian cotton 
became an article of any consideration in British com- 
merce. Since then the importations have increased from 
a few million pounds to a hundred million pounds ; and 
in 1819, including those into China, they amounted to 
a hundred and forty million pounds. 

It is obvious that by far the greater part of the cotton 
grown in India must either be of a naturally inferior 
quality, or receive very little attention from the cultiva- 
tors ; since it is not to be supposed that a fine article 
would be used for such purposes as stuffing saddles, or 
for the coarse fabrics into which it is for the most part 
manufactured. But the finer goods so long imported by 
England, and only rejected for the sake of her own 
manufactures, jirove that cotton of quite another quality 
was common in the country ; while the famous muslins of 
Dacca have never been rivalled even by the productions 
of the English loom. In 1789 the resident of Dacca 
stated in a report, that the cotton used in these exquisite 
fabrics was peculiar to the district, that it was said no 
other answered the purpose, and that the Dacca plant 
when tried elsewhere invariably deteriorated. Dr. Rox- 
burgh, on the other hand, relates that the most in- 
telligent people of the country considered the differ- 
ence to lie not so much in the article itself as in the 
spinning. 

But without going into the extensive question of the 
difference of soils and species, we may observe, firstly, 
that India has been proved by many years’ experience to 
manufacture from her own cotton fabrics good enough to 
be worn by the English, and fine enough to adorn the 
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fairest of their women; but secondly, that if even the 
short - stapled indigenous article alone were brought 
completely into our market it would make the fortune 
of the dependency, and render the mother country in 
a great measure independent of foreigners who are liable 
every day to become enemies. The efforts of the Com- 
pany, which have been continued at intervals ever since 
1788, have been as yet of comparatively little avail; 
partly because in introducing American plants the agents 
appear to have studied very little the adaptation of 
species to soils, but principally, we suspect, because the 
question is more intimately connected than any other of 
the kind with that of the general condition of the pea- 
santry, who are almost all more or less cotton-growers 
and cotton-spinners. The best way to improve cotton is 
to elevate the social position of its cultivators, to enable 
them to adopt new modes of cleaning, and to give them 
roads to transport it cheaply to market. Our machinery 
almost utterly deprived them of a trade in cotton goods 
of their own manufacture, which amounted before 1814 
to two millions sterling ; and our Government, influenced 
by the eager cupidity of the manufacturers, instead of 
permitting the inevitable transition to be gradual, ren- 
dered it so sudden, by means of prohibitory iihposts, as 
to fall like an avalanche on tlie people, crushing hearts 
and hopes, and reducing vast multitudes to hunger and 
despair. It is our duty, therefore, as well as our interest, 
to assist India in the production of the raw material 
which she has, and which we cannot do without. Per- 
haps it will be considered pertinent to this subject if we 
remark, that it is not in cotton alone tlie natives arc 
deficient without the assistance of Europeans : even in 
Bengal, where they have the comparative advantage of 
the permanent settlement of the land tax, the indigo 
they produce, which is hardly a tenth part of the crop 
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is of the inferior mixed sorts, and their share of the raw 
silk although greater in quantity is of the same low 
quality. 

It is usually supposed that sugar was originally de- 
rived by India from China, but we cannot find any solid 
grounds for this opinion. The brittle article of the con- 
sistence of salt, described by Dioscorides and Pliny as 
being found upon canes, refers in all probability to the 
sugar-candy of China rather than to the more imperfect 
crystallization of India ; but the much earlier accounts of 
Theophrastus and others declaring it to be merely a vege- 
table honey obtained from reeds, or a sweet humour 
exuding from their leaves, may point to a sugar not so 
skilfully refined. At all events it was from India the 
rarity was received, which in Pliny’s time was used only 
in medicine. 

Till the early part of the seventeenth century, honey 
was almost the only substance used in Europe for the 
purposes of sweetening, but at that time sugar was seen 
in small quantities in the houses of the opulent, and 
towards the close of the century when tea and coffee 
began to be generally used it became an article of some 
importance in trade. In 1700 ten thousand tons were 
consumed in England, and this increased gradually to 
a hundred and eighty thousand tons, the quantity which 
barely suffices for the wants of the present day. In 1790 
the Company received some samples of Indian sugars, 
with reports from their agents on the mode of cultiva- 
tion and other particulars ; and the importations which 
commenced in consequence amounted in 1822 to fourteen 
thousand tons. The prosperity of this branch of Indian 
commerce would have seriously attected the W est Indies, 
had it not been purposely kept down by high differential 
duties ; and thus the people of England were compelled 
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to pay for the upholding of a system of slavery which 
they were afterwards compelled to pay to get rid of. 
The introduction of the Otaheite or Bourbon cane, how- 
ever, into the West Indies towards the close of the last cen- 
tury did still more for their protection than the partiality 
of the fiscal system ; but this large and heavy cane has 
since been found completely adapted for cultivation in 
India, while she has likewise received a plant from Cliina 
which is said to yield double the produce of the common 
Bengal cane. 

The capabilities of India with regard to this article 
may be guessed* at from what took place on a portion 
of the difierential duties being removed, — we say a 
portion, for those on rum, which is manufactured from 
the refuse of the cane, were retained till a year or two 
ago. In 1834 the importations were, in round numbers, 
one hundred and one thousand hundredweights; in 
1835, one hundred and thirty-eight thousand; in 1836, 
one hundred and seventy-eight thousand; in 1837, three 
hundred and three thousand ; in 1838, four hundred and 
seventy-four thousand; in 1839, five hundred and eighty- 
seven thousand; in 1840, four hundred and ninety-nine 
thousand; and in 1841, twelve hundred and seventy -two 
thousand. 

Indigo was an article of some importance even in tlie 
earliest commerce of the Company, but, like cotton, it 
was so carelessly prepared by the natives that its value 
was much impaired. In 1783 the resident English 
began to direct their attention to the subject, and by 
their capital and intelligence they soon established the 
most important business now carried on by Europeans in 
India. Till an earlier year in the same century indigo 
had been a persecuted, and in some countries a pro- 
hibited article, for it was of course necessary for the 
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vested interests ” of the growers of woad to be protected^ 
and for the people, therefore, to be compelled to use an 
inferior and a dearer dye ! 

The natives carry on the manufacture without the 
expense of any building at all, the plant being steeped in 
jars in the open air ; but even a European establishment 
consists only of some vats of masonry for that purpose, a 
boiling and drying house, and a dwelling for the planter. 
Although the fixed capital of the business, therefore, is 
only a trifle compared with that required for sugar, the 
extreme precariousness of the crop tries severely the 
resources of those engaged in it. A great export trade in 
this article, however, was formed almost at once ; the na- 
tives, supposed to be so obstinate in their habits, gliding 
quickly into the course pointed out for them. Before 
the end of the century four million pounds were sent to 
Europe in a year ; and although a temporary reaction 
took place in consequence of the suddenness of these 
operations, the quantity had increased by 1826 to nine 
million pounds, which has remained the average ever 
since. It is to be specially observed that in the earlier 
part of the trade India was almost completely ousted 
from the field by the West Indies and America, where 
Europeans had taken up the manufacture ; but when the 
circumstances we have already mentioned had withdrawn 
this rivalry for a time, and Europeans turned their 
attention to it in the east, a species of monopoly was 
established there by the superior capabilities of India, 
which continues to this day, and will, in all probability, 
be strengthened rather than weakened by time. 

Silk is another great staple of Indian foreign trade, but 
is also like cotton more useful in the clothing of the inhabi- 
tants than is commonly supposed. Besides the worms 
which yield the commercial investments, there are various 
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Other species of less conventional value ; and with the pro- 
duce of such the poorer classes in Assam clothe themselves 
throughout the year, while the wealthier use them as 
winter-stulFs ; and in Bengal and other parts of India a 
coarse and cheap but durable fabric has long been much 
esteemed for children’s dresses, and is now becoming 
an article of importation into Europe for the covering of 
parasols and other purposes. The wild silkworms, as 
they are called, feed on a variety of plants, such as the 
jujube, peepul, castor-oil plant, laurel, &c., found in 
every forest in India ; but the mulberry is always the 
food of the more valuable worms. The latter, it is pro- 
bable, were originally derived from China, though silk, 
as a product of India, can be traced to the earliest times. 

The Chinese silkworm, however, was given to Europe 
as well as to India, and hence the produce of the latter 
came into direct competition with that of the skilful 
mechanics of tlie west, and suftered accordingly. But 
when the Company, in 1770, introduced into their eastern 
territories the Italian method of winding, all difficulties 
vanished. The inferiority of Indian as compared with 
European silk consisted in the manipulation, and the 
trade of the Mediterranean countries began instantly to 
decline. In 1792 the quantity of raw silk imported from 
India into the United Kingdom was four hundred and 
one thousand four hundred and forty- five pounds, and in 
1829 it had increased to one million three hundred and 
eighty-seven thousand seven hundred and fifty-four 
pounds. In the ten years ending with 1841 the average 
importation was one million six hundred and eleven 
thousand seven hundred and seventy-eight pounds. 
During the same period the importation of manufactured 
silk amounted to about four hundred thousand pieces 
annually, but of a quality inferior both to that of Europe 
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and China. The modern trade in raw silk, however, 
may be considered still in its infancy, for the culture of 
the mulberry, and the treatment and choice of worms in 
the various regions of India, are still matters of con- 
troversy. Its capabilities of expansion may be collected 
from the fact that during the above period we received 
nearly as much as we have mentioned from France, the 
produce chiefly of northern Italy ; about five hundred 
thousand pounds in the year direct from Italy ; and half 
that quantity from Holland and other countries col- 
lectively. 

With respect to opium, the Indians are independent of 
European science, for the white poppy produces the 
drug spontaneously in the state fit for the market ; and 
the only hindrance to the trade, therefore, is the miser- 
able poverty of the people, which induces carelessness 
and tempts to adulteration. The culture, however, 
requires care, and a good soil, manure, and irrigation 
are indispensable ; and all these have been bestowed by 
the Indians themselves upon a foreign plant raised al- 
most exclusively for exportation. Opium was not early 
known as an article of commerce in India, but by the 
year 1786 the cultivation appears to have increased 
sufficiently to attract the attention of Lord Cornwallis 
to the drug as a means of producing revenue. In 
1826 the Finance Committee estimated the gains de- 
rived by the Company from their monopoly at 
1,000,000/. per annum ; and at present, including the 
transit duties on Malwa opium, it may amount to a 
quarter more. 

The morality of this trade, about which much has 
been said, appears from all the inquiries we have ])een 
able to make to be pr etty much upon a ])ar with that of the 
trade in spirits. In southern China the people also con- 
sume alcohol to excess in its various menstrua, but the 
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attention of the wine-and-rum-drinking English was of 
course attracted only by the novel form of opium intoxi- 
cation, and to the effects of this they attributed all the 
vice and degradation they witnessed. In the mean time, 
the cultivation of the drug in India is so far conducive to 
morality, tliat it affords a healthy and congenial occupa- 
tion to the women and young children, who collect the 
juice every morning while the harvest lasts. The crop, 
however, like that of indigo, is very precarious : — “ I 
have seen,” says Mr. Langford Kennedy, in his evidence 
before the Select Committee of the House of Commons 
in March, 1832, — “ I have seen the finest crops on the 
ground promising the most abundant produce, the coun- 
try in fact covered like a sheet witli the white flowers of 
the poppies, totally destroyed in the course of less than 
an hour by a hail storm, rendering it a matter of difii- 
culty to tell what cultivation liad been on tlie ground.” 

Tobacco, althougli only introduced in the reign of 
Akbar, is produced in immense cpiantitics in India, where 
almost every person smokes; but only about fifty or 
sixty thousand pounds weight finds its way to England, 
out of twenty-two or twenty-three million pounds weight 
entered for home consumption. The proximate cause is 
the inferiority of the Indian article, but tliis again is 
owing to the attention of Europeans having been but 
little directed to the cultivation. In various parts of 
India excellent tobacco is produced, and especially in 
Guzerat, according to the evidence of Mr. Ritchie before 
the Committee of the House of Commons in 1831 ; 
although an experimental exportation did not pay in con- 
sequence of a defect in the curing. Dr. Royle, a first- 
rate authority on everything connected with the pro- 
ductions of India, and who made diligent inquiry into 
this subject in particular, is of opinion that nothing is 
wanted but care and skill to enable the Indian cultivators 
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to grow the best tobacco and obtain the best prices for it 
in the English market. The chief fault in the present 
mode of preparation, he tells us, is, that when cut it is 
exposed to the full effects of the sun and air and thus 
becomes dry and powdery ; whereas in America “ the 
greatest care is taken by effects of heating when heaped 
up, moisture, and afterwards by careful drying in the 
shade (that is, by the process of curing) to bring it to a 
soft, pliable state, of a brown colour, and with a honey 
smell,” The importance of this question will be appre- 
ciated if it is recollected that, large as the quantity is 
which is entered for home consumption in Great Britain, 
it does not include one-half of wliat is actually consumed 
ill Ireland, nor more than two- thirds of what is actually 
consumed in England, — the smuggler being presented 
with the rest of the profits by the fiscal generosity of 
Government. 

The cultivation of tea in India is still in its infancy, 
although the actual importutions of the Assam Company 
have proved beyond dispute that in that region it can be 
produced of a good and sound quality. Various parts of 
the Himalaya range, particularly the Britisli provinces 
in the north-west, are likewise well adapted for the plant, 
and exjieriments are now in progress (originally sug- 
gested, we believe, by Hr, Hoyle), which, in union witli 
the Assam operations, may result, in the language of a 
Committee of the House of Lords, in 1840, in “ making 
an important addition to the commercial resources of 
India, and conferring a national benefit upon the con- 
sumers of tea in the United Kingdom,” 

India, including Ceylon, exports about twelve thou- 
sand tons of coffee, and this is within about a thousand 
tons of the entire consumption of Great Britain. Nearly 
two hundred thousand tons, however, are required for 
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the consumption of all the other importing countries col- 
lectively, and this quantity is chiefly supplied by Soutli 
America and Java. There appears to be no good reason 
why India should not liave a much larger share of the 
business. Wherever the plant has been fairly tried, 
whether in the Deccan or Bengal, it has succeeded to 
admiration ; and perhaps the only real obstacles (now in 
part removed) have been short leases abroad and absurd 
and tyrannical differential duties at home. 

Pepper was all along an important article (at first the 
most important article) in the Company’s importations ; 
and at present Great Britain receives from India seven 
or eight million pounds weight in tlie yc'ar, a great part 
of which she re-exports to other countries. The black 
pepper of Malabar is reckoned finer than that of the 
Archipelago. The other kinds, as the cayenne, pro- 
duced from the capsicum, is imported in comparatively 
inconsiderable quantities. 

The history of the trade in wool may be given in a 
word, but it is most interesting and important. Tlie 
importations from India commenced only in 1833, when 
they amounted to between three and four thousand 
pounds weight ; since which time they increased steadily 
and rapidly, till in 1 842 they were at four millions and a 
quarter. The native sheep are described thus by Mr. 
Bischoff, in his History of the Woollen and Worsted 
Manufacture : — 

“ There are three descriptions of sheep in the north- 
western provinces of our territory ; one, the common sheep 
of the plains of India, with a coarse fleece, and from which 
all the kumlees or coarse blankets are manufaiiturcd. One 
of these blankets, ten feet by five feet, sells for three 
shillings. This sheep does not thrive on the hills. The 
second description of sheep is that known in the moun- 
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tains by the name of Karoo, from which a very consider- 
able profit is made from the wool, and the mountaineers 
supply all the northern provinces with tlie finer woollen 
cloths and blankets worn by the better orders of pc^ople. 
The next species is the Bhyangee, found in the Himalaya, 
on the Tartar side, and this animal is most valuable, not 
only from its magnificent fleece, but for the carriage of 
almost all our trade carrie'd on through these mountains, 
where no other animal can climb save the goat, and in 
places the yVik. The weight carried by these beautiful 
sheep may be taken at an average of nine pounds, and the 
goods carried, viz., silk, salt, tobacco, ojiiuin (the finest in 
the world), drugs, t(‘a, and wax, are ])ut into small bags 
and laid on the back of the animal. The wool is most 
valuable in length, softness, and luxuriance; the meat of 
the sheep is excellent, and like venison.” 

It has been found by experiments that the wool of the 
Deccan is greatly improved by cross-breeding, ajid that 
Cape -bred merinos answer best for the purpose. The 
trade promises to become of immense importance, and 
more especially to Bombay, Great Britain at present 
consumes in her manufactures from forty to sixty million 
pounds weight of wool, of which one-half is received from 
Germany, although the vast plains of India are capable 
of feeding myriads of the finest sheep in the world. 

A great variety of plants are used by the Hindoos for 
cordage, but sunn and jute, commonly called lieiii]) 
by Europeans, though totally distinct from the true 
hemp jdaiit, arc tlie only exports for the purpose. 
Hemp, however, is a native of India, and grows wild 
in the north-western parts, and in the Himalaya; but 
is used solely for an intoxicating secretion called bang. 
The importation into England of sunn and jute was 
caused, as we have already related, by the ditficulties 
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which occurred with regard to the supply of Russian 
hemp during the late war — difficulties which gave rise 
also to the use of iron cables ; but although this new 
traffic ceased for some years when the Baltic trade was 
re-opened, the article had taken a certain hold of the 
market, and is now imported to the extent of about one 
hundred thousand hundred weights — a sixth part of the 
quantity derived from Russia. Flax, in like manner, is 
cultivated in India for its secretions, not for tlic fibre, the 
seed being crushed as in England for oil ; but if treated 
differently there is no reason to suppose that it would 
not answer the purpose of thread. About two hundred 
bushels of the seed are imported annually (hardly a 
twentieth part of the aggregate importations) ; but, so 
far as we know, the fibre has not yet become an article 
of commerce. 

Frequent attempts Iiave been made by the Company 
to introduce the cochineal insect into India, but with no 
brilliant result as yet. The secretion of the lac insect, 
however, which likewise yields a red dye, is a consider- 
able article of Indian commerce, and the resinous j)art 
is used extensively as a varnish, and in the manufacture 
of sealing wax and hats. From three to four^ tliousand 
pounds weight of these substances are im2)orted annually 
into England. India also furnishes a small portion of 
the madder root required for a somewhat similar dye. 

The other articles of importation it may be unnecessary 
to do more than name ; they are — ivory, hides and skins, 
cassia lignea, ginger, nutmegs and mace, cinnamon, 
cloves, gum arabic, wheat and flour, rice, safflower, sago, 
saltpetre, castor oil, senna, rhubarb and other medicines. 
Great Britain is almost wholly dependent upon India for 
the supply she requires — and this is large in war time — 
of saltpetre. 
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It would be an endless task to give an account of the 
natural forests of India, with their vast variety of woods 
both useful and ornamental. The teak on the coast of 
Malabar has already been mentioned as supplying mate- 
rials for the ship-building yards of Bombay ; but it is also 
found on the opposite coast of Coromandel and in other 
parts of the country, but more especially in Martaban 
on the eastern side of the Bay of Bengal. The bamboo 
appears to grow spontaneously almost everywhere within 
the tropics, and is used for other constructions, such as 
houses, bridges, boats, &c. It sometimes attains the 
thickness of two feet in circumference at the largest 
part, and from fifty to a hundred feet in height ; a single 
knee of the phant being in this cjise sufficient to form a 
pail or bucket. Besides saul, sissoo, and other indige- 
nous trees, inaliogany is now common throughout India, 
although introduced only in 1795, and is very little infe- 
rior to the finest produce of Honduras. Maple, logwood, 
casuarina, oak, fir, holly, horse chestnut, with almost all 
the European fruit trees, succeed as well as in their 
native countries ; and mango, cocoa nut, arcca, sandal, 
cinnamon, and a host of others, yielding gums, dyes, and 
condiments, are either indigenous or very early acquisi- 
tions. 

The natives are careless in the management of their 
forests ; so much so that in some districts a deficiency in 
several of the woods in common use is already beginning 
to be felt ; but there is likewise a national feeling among 
them, allied ns usual to their religion, which studs the 
whole country with those shady groves that are so wel- 
come to the fainting traveller. The present world ot the 
Hindoo is indissolubly linked with the two worlds ol the 
past and the future. His misfortunes in tliis life are 
the consequence of sins committed in a former state of 
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existence ; and tlie actions of the good always bear refe- 
rence to a life beyond the grave. His ostensible purpose 
in marrying is to obtain a son to present the funeral 
(;akes; but if children sliould fail — if no human being 
shoidd be left for the rites of the dead — his mango and 
tamarind trees are still living things that pour the dew 
of heaven as libations to his manes, and obtain for him 
the blessing of those that are ready to perish. To plant 
a grove is to a Hindoo what founding an hospital or 
building a church is to a Enropf.*an ; but with this 
difference, that in the case of the former the duty is more 
commonly performed, and always from unworldly mo- 
tives. AVnien a European traveller, in passing througli 
the country, pitches his tent every morning on the green 
sward of some delicious grove, eats at will of its fruit, 
and drinks of water from its wells of solid masonry, he 
is fiir from tliinking of the beautiful and kindly feeling 
which many years ago, perhaps, had prepared these 
things for his refreshment and rejiosc. A native, how- 
ever, invariably rejiays the founder with a brief prayer, 
or at least a soft and grateful thought; and this is all 
the latter had mentally stipulated for with the unknown 
objects of his bounty. It was estimated by Colonel 
Sleeman in 1829, that in the district of Jubbulpore, in 
the valley of the Nerbudda, containing half a million 
inhabitants, there were three thousand of these groves 
of mango, tamarind, and other fine trees, interspersed 
with the banyan and the religious peepul; the cost of 
which must have been 120,000/., or twice the annual rent 
of the whole of the lands. In the same district there 
were two thousand two hundred and eighty-eight tanks; 
one thousand seven hundred and sixty-nine wells, some 
with flights of steps, and all lined with brick and stone 
cemented with lime; three hundred and sixty Hindoo 
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temples; and twenty-two Mahomedan mosques. These 
were the works of private individuals; and they cost 
806,604/., or the wliole annual rent of the lands for 
thirteen years. 

“ The southern part of the Indian peninsula, like 
Ceylon,” says Dr, Hoyle, “is suited to the cultivation 
of cinnamon, cocoa, nutmeg, and other spices ; and the 
coast of Malabar for pepper, cardamons, coffee, and 
teak. But they are not more so than are Bengal and 
the lower provinces of that presidency, for their rich 
cultivation of rice, indigo, and silk, with ginger, turmeric, 
long pepper, and betel leaf, luxuriant bamboos, bread- 
like plantains, ever useful cocoa nut, and slender areca. 
The northern provinces, having a less rich soil and drier 
climate, may boast of their wheat, barley, and potato 
culture, at one season of the year, with rice, sorghum, 
&c., at another; as well as their fitness, together with 
Malwa, Bundlecund, the West of India, and other parts 
of the peninsula, for the production of cotton, tobacco, 
and opium ; while sugar, numerous oil seeds, and sub- 
stitutes for heniji and flax, arc produced in nearly every 
l)art. Almost every jungle is occupied by the lac insect 
and kino is yielded by the dhak (butea). The most 
barren hills afford olibanum, and the most arid looking 
plains will nourish the gum -secreting acacias, and the 
mouhwa or bassia, of which the flowers are fermented 
into a spirit, the seeds expressed for their oil, and the 
wood valued as excellent timber. Even in the western 
desert the lakes yield salt, and their shores are lined 
with plants which are burned for barilla. The moun- 
tains, though their bases are covered with a tropical and 
unhealthy jungle, abounding in valuable timber, have at 
certain elevations a delightful climate, and productions 
analogous to European countries. There v/e may soon 
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hope to see the tea plant a thriving culture, and the 
hemp turned to useful account. Also, though the cold 
and bleak tops of these mountains, and the plains on 
their northern face, appear barren and unproductive, 
tlieir lakes abound with borax, and their valleys with 
vines ; and we have in addition, spikenard and rhubarb 
from the vegetable, with musk from the animal king- 
dom.” 

Let us add that India is rich in mineral salts ; that 
every year adds to the nimiber of coal strata discovered ; 
and that, besides deposits of other precious stones, there 
are diamond mines of considerable value both in the 
central and southern country. 

Such a region, it needs hardly be said, teems with 
animal life in almost all its forms ; but it is impossible 
to attempt here even the most meagre catalogue resume. 
We liave just hinted at those insects which the Hindoos 
set to spin clothing for them, and to secrete dyes where- 
with to tint it ; at the sheep which are robbed of their wool 
for a similar purpose ; at the elephants destroyed in vast 
numbers every year, that their teeth may minister to the 
luxury of Europe ; at the countless cattle that give up their 
hides for the shoes, saddles, &c., of distant nations ; and at 
the smaller animals whose skins (thus distinguished from 
the former in commerce) are manufactured into gloves 
and other light articles. Isinglass is likewise obtained 
from their fish, together with sea-maws and other strange 
delicacies for the epicures of China. Salted provisions are 
as yet hardly known, and must remain so while the salt 
monopoly continues unmodified ; but with the abundance 
of this mineral in various parts of the country, as well as 
the limitless quantity held in solution by the sea which 
washes so extensive a coast, the curing of provisions 
might easily become a great and profitable tr,ade. 
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CHAPTER III. 

INDIAN STEAM NAVIGATION EXTERNAL AND INLAND. 

India presents a striking illustration of the fact that 
although mankind in general may have a natural ten- 
dency onwards, yet communities comprehending whole 
nations stop, and even retrograde, when they are ex- 
cluded from communication with other countries. Civi- 
lization may be compared to the sloth, which, the old 
naturalists tell us, devours the foliage of an isolated tree 
from the root upwards, but when it has arrived at the 
top, perishes from want of food. 

Anything that adds to the speed and certainty of com- 
munication between distant countries must be felt upon 
the destinies of the human race ; but the power of steam, 
though simple enough in its philosophical explanation, 
is nothing less than miraculous in its effects. And this 
new agent, it must b«* remarked, when employed ni navi- 
gation, displaces no old one. It not only lives upon 
itself, but it affords food to others, and its establishment 
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has at the very outset the rare effect of enriching com- 
munities without impoverishing individuals. It does not 
encroach upon the trade of sailing vessels but adds to it ; 
for it not only provides the commerce necessary for its 
own support, but creates a demand for productions it 
cannot itself supply. 

The attention of many practical and enterprising men 
had long been turned to the establishment of this kind of 
communication with India, but it was only a small num- 
ber of years ago tl)at the project was taken up with the 
interest necessary for its rapid and successful ])rogress. 
Tlie first public step, we believe, was taken in 1823, 
when a meeting Tvas convened at Calcutta, for the pur- 
pose of considering the subject ; on wliich occasion seven 
thousand pounds sterling was raised by subscription as a 
bonus to the first steam vessel which sliould iiiake the 
voyage from London for Calcutta witliin seventy-five 
days, and return within the same space. The first steam 
voyage was made by Captain Johnston in 1824-25 in the 
Enterprise of five hundred tons burthen and one hundred 
and twenty horse power. This vessel, however, tlie first 
steamer that rounded the Cape of Good Hope, made a 
very unsatisfactory voyage as she was not at 4 II fitted for 
the purpose, and was unable to attain a higher average 
speed than six knots an hour. 

In 1829, Mr. (now Lieutenant) Waghorn was em- 
ployed by the Board of Control to carry out dispatches, 
and report on the possibility of establishing a regular 
communication by way of the Red Sea. The Enterprise 
was to meet him at Suez, but she was prevented from 
doing so by an accident, and this persevering and inde- 
fatigable individual prosecuted his voyage down the Red 
Sea in an open boat, and succeeded in fully proving the 
advantages of this route. In the same year the Hugh 
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Lindsay of four hundred and eleven tons and a hundred 
and sixty horse power, was built and occasionally em- 
ployed in trips from Bombay to Suez, but she does not 
appear to have been well adapted for the service. In 
1833, Mr. Waghorn, who may be esteemed the pioneer 
of the route, carried mails in person to India and back 
again, thus putting an end to all doubts of the practica- 
l)ility of the scheme. In the same year, the Euphrates 
route was tried but with little success ; and the eyes of 
all men were now fixed upon the overland line through 
Egypt. In 1833-34, a new fund was raised in Calcutta, 
and a private vessel was dispatched during the south- 
west monsoon with the intention of proceeding to Suez 
by the way of Madras and Ceylon, but, owing either to 
accident or mismanagement, she w^as unsuccessful. In 
183G-37, several attempts were made to establish an 
East India Navigation Company, but from its being 
opposed by the East India Company, as well as by 
many of the leading merchants, it was unsuccessful, even 
with the sup[)ort of Lord William Bentinck. Ilowevei*, 
these attempts resulted in the Company constructing 
two new vessels, one of six hundred and sixteen tons 
and two hundred and ten horse power, and another 
of six hundred and sixty-four tons and two hundred and 
thirty horse j)Ower, and in a Committee of the House of 
Commons being appointed, though unfortunately its pro- 
ceedings were cut short in consequence of the death of 
his late Majesty. A joint stock company, however, 
was set on foo^ , and the Indian public showed the strong 
interest they felt in the subject by subscriptions to a 
large amount. In 1838, a committee was appointed, at 
a public meeting held in London, to report on the practi- 
cability of a comprehensive steam communication with 
India via the lied Sea, and the report, which was 
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made at a meeting held on the 18th January 1839, 
stated, “ that a monthly communication between England 
and the three Presidencies of India, could best be ac- 
complished by a private association ; that it would re- 
quire six vessels of two thousand tons, the estimated 
annual expenditure for which was 250,000/. ; and that 
the time occupied by the transit would be thirty-five days 
to Bombay, and forty-two to Calcutta from London.’" 
This report was adopted, and a resolution having been 
passed “that Messrs. T. A. Curtis, J. P. Larkins, Jas. 
Mackillop, and J. Bagshaw, be requested to take mea- 
sures for forming a Board of Direction, and preparing a 
prospectus to carry out the proposed company,” these 
gentlemen accordingly entered into corresj)ondence with 
Government and the East India Company, the result of 
which was, that the former promised to support the in- 
tended company by a grant of 50,000/. per annum for 
the Indian line. The opposition of the Company, how- 
ever, was not yet disarmed, and after a tedious delay of 
nine months the project fell to the ground. This nego- 
tiation had the good effect of directing the attention of the 
Company to the state of their navy, and soon after they 
built several war steamers, and established steamboats on 
the Indus and the Persian Gulf. Their packet vessels, 
however, were still so small, and possessed so few accom- 
modations for carrying passengers — an inconvenience 
which was increased by their being now on a war estab- 
lishment, and frequently almost wholly taken up with 
military supplies for the new station at Aden — that they 
proved to be of very little use even to the inhabitants of 
Bombay ; while, from the communication not being ex- 
tended to Madras and Calcutta, these Presidencies de- 
rived no direct benefit at all from the establishment of 
steam navigation, inefficient as it was. Owing to this 
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latter circumstance a meeting was held at Calcutta, and 
130,000Z. subscribed towards a comprehensive company for 
steam communication between England and the ports of 
Calcutta, Madras,and Ceylon. In October 1839,the gentle- 
men we have mentioned above as having been authorized 
by a meeting in London to form a board of direction, and 
prepare a prospectus of the proposed company, deter- 
mined at length upon taking these steps without the 
certahiUj of the co-operation of the East India Comjiany. 
Now, however, there arose a contention among the friends 
of steam communication themselves, which bade fair to do 
more harm than all the opposition it had encountered. 

Impatient of the delay which must take place if further 
negotiations with the East India Company were to be 
carried on, it was proposed to the subscribers of the 
Comprehensive Company in Bengal to establisli a single 
vessel to run between Calcutta and Suez as a “ precursor’* 
of a more extended communication, and a difierence of 
opinion upon this point ripened into a contest in which 
the two sides, under the name of Coinprehcnsivcs and 
Precursors, resembled two warring factions. 

It is not our province to go into the merits of the 
altercation, but the very noise of the disputants had the 
effect of rousing the attention of the public, and thus 
wrought for good. In the mean time, a numl)er of mer- 
chants and others in England connected with India, 
among whom were some of the directors of the Compre- 
hensive Comiiaiiy, resolved on despatching a vessel 
entirely on their own responsibility, and, accordingly, on 
the 8th October, the India sailed from Plymouth. She 
was a beautiful vessel of twelve hundred tons and nearly 
four hundred horse power, with a flush deck one 
hundred and eighty feet in length and forty in breadth, 
and splendidly fitted up. 
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During’ this time the mail was conveyed regularly 
between London and Bombay, being carried, in the first 
instance, to Alexandria in two splendid vessels, both 
above fifteen hundred tons and four huiulred and fifty 
horse power, belonging to the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company, and on the other side down the Bed Sea to 
Bombay by vessels belonging to the East India Com- 
pany. 

At length, after the labours and the continual dis- 
appointments of twenty years, the advocates of a com- 
plete and comprehensive communication with India had 
a prospect of having their views carried out by the 
junction of the Comprehensive or East Indian Steam 
Navigation Company and the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company in April, 1841. The East India Com])any 
now agreed to grant 20,000/. ])er annum for five years in 
support of the undertaking, such grant to form an item 
in any contract the Company might afterwards give to 
tlie united company. Negotiations were at the same 
time entered into with the object of including the Pre- 
cursors, or Eastern Steam Navigation Company, in this 
arrangement, but they were unsuccessful at tlie time, and 
tlie ultiniatc arrangement made with that company, in 
the latter part of 1844, was for the purchase of their 
v(‘ssel, the Precursor, for 50,000/. , 

The beneficial consequences of this Junction soon 
showed themselves in the almost immediate (istablisli- 
inent of a comprehensive communication with the three 
Presidencies of India, the Indian Archipelago, and China. 
The new arrangements, which were first carried into 
effect in January 1845, provided for a bi-monthly trans- 
mission of mails between England and India on the 
following plan. The mail which leaves London on the 
3rd, via Southampton, commonly called the Bombay 
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mail, is taken to Alexandria hy the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company’s steam vessels, and from Suez to 
Bombay by those of the East India Company. Letters 
are also despatched via France, on the 7th of the month 
at the expense of the Government, whose steamers carry 
them from Marseilles to Malta, at which latter place 
they overtake the Southampton mail of the 3rd. Letters 
are only forwarded by these opportunities, however, when 
superscribed “ via Bombay,” as when no such direction 
is made, they are kept till the departure of the steamer 
which leaves Southampton on the 20th, commonly called 
the Calcutta mail. This is also in the hands of the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company, by whom it is con- 
veyed, as before, to Suez, and thence to Madras and 
Calcutta, leaving at Ceylon mails for China and the 
intermediate places. This mail is likewise overtaken at 
Malta by the letters which left England via Marseilles 
four days later, and a similar rule exists with regard to 
the superscription of the letters, which must be marked 
“ via Oylon,” or “ Madras,” otherwise they would not 
be despatched from the Post-office till tlie 3rd or 7th of 
the following month. 

The Peninsular and Oriental Company have obtained 
contracts for the conveyance of the two monthly mails in 
the above manner under which they receive 115,000/. 
per annum for the service between Calcutta and Suez, 
and 45,000/. for the service between China and Ceylon. 
The line between Calcutta and Suez, consists of three 
steam vessels of five hundred horse power with one of 
two hundred and fifty horse power as a reserve. The 
time allowed when the ordinary route is pursued is five 
hundred and twenty three hours out, and five hundred 
and forty-three hours back again, to which one hundred 
and twenty hours are added during May, June and July. 
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This is exclusive of stoppages, which, in addition to the 
necessary delays for taking in fuel, &c. are to be at the 
option of the Admiralty agent on board. No stoppage, 
however, for public purposes, is to exceed one hundred 
and twenty hours. The mail between China and Ceylon 
is carried in two steamers of four hundred horse power 
with a reserve vessel of two hundred and fifty liorse 
power. The time to be taken is three hundred and fifty 
hours, exclusive of stoppages. For all unnecessary de- 
lays, a fine is to be paid by the Company, and 35,000/. 
as the damages in case of a breach of contract. 

These details of arrangements which may receive fre- 
quent modifications from time and circumstances, would 
perhaps be out of place in a work like this, did they not 
exhibit in a remarkable light the concurrence of the whole 
nation in working out a plan for bringing this distant 
dependancy so completely within the circle of our in- 
terests and sympathies. We consider the steam com- 
munication with India as at this moment existing to 
afford one of the most extraordinary illustrations of the 
greatness of Great Britain. 

Before the overland route was opened no part of India 
could be reached from England in less than four months. 
Since then the passage has been made in one-fourth part 
of the time; and it is expected that when tliQ railway 
line on the Continent becomes more complete, this will 
be reduced to twenty-five days or even less. 

But great improvement may likewise be expected in 
the passage round the Cape, with which, so far at least as 
the conveyance of goods is concerned, the overland route 
will not interfere — unless it should be found possible to 
carry into effect the project for connecting the Mediter- 
ranean and the Red Sea by a canal. Already it is pro- 
posed to employ steam as an auxiliary in vessels direct 
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from England to India, and the voyage to Calcutta is 
calculated to occupy only from sixty-one to sixty-five 
days exclusive of stoppages. It is difficult indeed to 
imagine wliat may be the eventual speed attained in 
the passage round the Cape ; but, setting aside the pro- 
gress of improvements in the mechanical part of navi- 
gation, we appear at this moment to be on the eve 
of great changes in the theory by whicli the course of 
a ship is directed over the pathless waters of the ocean. 
The sun indeed still retains his place in the heavens ; 
the attraction of the magnet continues the same; and the 
rocks, banks, islands, and other fixed points of direction, 
are as stationary as ever; but in addition to these guides, 
modern science has discovered that the wind, instead of 
blowing where it listeth, is goveriujd in its career by 
deterniinate laws, and tin; skilful mariner is able to 
predicate its course, duration, and violence, and steer 
accordingly. Mr. Hedfield, in his ‘‘ Ifotatory Theory of 
Storms,” was tin* first to invade those terrible mysteries 
of nature to which so many human lives have been sacri- 
ficed ; and Mr. Thom, in a recent work, has confirmed 
and systematised that WTiter’s discoveries, and showji 
upon clear evidence the laws that govern the tempests in 
the Indian Ocean. 

The regularity of at least the course of the hurricanes 
is proved by the different fortune which attends an 
outw^ard and an inward bound ship. In the latter case a 
vessel sails for w eeks along a track in which she may 
overtake or be overtaken by, or keep comj)any witli, a 
hurricane running along its regular path ; while the 
outward bound, by steering a course at right angles with 
the destructive torrent, either escapes it altogetiier, or 
passes through the body of the danger in a few hours. 

The hurricanes of the South Indian Ocean, it apiiears. 
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only occur at a certain season, embracing the four hottest 
months of that hemisphere. At this period tlie westerly 
monsoon prevails between the equator and latitude ten 
or twelve degrees south, in the track occupied by the 
south-east trade-wind during the rest of the year. Be- 
tween these two contrary currents of the atmosphere tlie 
centres of revolving storms are not only first discovered, 
but actually move onward in the same relative positioJi 
for a great part of their course. A curious and inte- 
resting circumstance, and one which must have given 
rise to the loss of many a gallant ship, is that in the 
centre of one of these revolving tempests there is a 
deathlike calm, occupying a space of fifteen or twenty 
miles in diameter. Let us add that, independently of 
the warning a mariner receives from the season of the 
year, and from having entered the region thou liaunted 
by storms, there arc connected with the new theory 
numerous tests derived from the state of the barometer 
and other circumstaiic(‘s whiidi indicate the approach of 
danger. 

The steam navigation of India herself is confined to 
the rivers, wdtii the exception of a vessel belonging to 
a private company which plies between Calcutta and 
Singa])ore, conveying letters between the former jdacc 
and China. There are also several stcamboatf^ estab- 
lished on the Tigris, the I^uphrates, and tlic Persian 
Gulf, for the purpose of conveying the mails by that 
route should any impediment be ottered to the passage 
through Egypt, as well as to protect our interests in that 
quarter. The Internal navigation of India is owing, like 
many of the other advantages the country has derived 
from British rule, to the measures of Lord William 
Bentinck, who placed the first line of iron tugs upon the 
Ganges in 1836. The first voyages produced the 
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Governiiieiit a clear profit of forty per cent., and so 
inucli did the demand for this method of transporting 
goods exceed the supply, tliat in 1838, when the freight 
was put up to auction, it realized 23/. per ton. This 
great success as a mercantile speculation aroused the 
enterprize of the cnjiitalists in England, and accordingly 
steps were taken to form a joint-stock company in 
Loudon “for navigating the rivers in the East Indies 
by steamboats,” and sixty-four of the most respectable 
firms connected with India in liondon, thirty- four in 
Liverpool, and twenty-two in Manchester, signed a 
resolution declaring that “ the establishment of a regular 
inland navigation by steamboats on the (ianges and 
other principal rivers in India has a dire(*t tendency to 
strengthen the Britisli possessions in India, and at the 
same time to facilitate and extend commercial inter- 
course, and, consequently, to enlarge commercial pros- 
perity generally in the East.” Tliis scheme, Innvcver, 
did not succeed ; dissensions and misunderstandings 
arose among the projectors, and Lord William 13en- 
tinck, wlio had then returned from India, retired in 
disgust from the association, along with most of the 
members of any standing. 

The navigation of the Ganges i> at present in the 
hands of the i'-iast India Company, with the exception 
of the vessels belonging to the Steam-Tug Association 
and steam ferry-boats. The Company’s boats are large 
handsome vessels, with good aecoiinuodations for j)asseii- 
gers, hut they are as yet few in number, and the passage- 
money and freight arc too high. There are also stcam- 
boats on the Brahmapootra, belonging to the Assam 
Company, and a sim 11 flotilla on the Indus of flat- 
bottomed boats, by means of which troops can be con- 
veyed in a few days from Bombay to tlic countries on 
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the north-western boundary. One of these, a vessel 
of one hundred and tliirty feet in length, sailed on 
one occasion from the sea to beyond Loodianah on tlie 
Sutlege, a distance of more than a thousand miles. The 
whole of this steam Hotilla reflects great credit on the 
East India Company, and has proved itself to be of 
much utility. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

REVIEW OF THE CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE UNDER 
HINDOO, MAHOMEDAN, AND BRITISH RULE. 

In the general idea we have attempted to give of India 
in tlic foregoing pages it has been more our wish to 
suggest than dogmatise, — to furnish materials for 
thought than to parade reflections. It may be per- 
mitted to us, liowevcr, before taking leave of this portion 
of the extensive subje(?t before us, to enquire at least what 
are the obvious and necessary results of the sequence 
of facts we liavo communicated, and thus to conjecture 
what may be the Future of a great country from 
analogies drawn from the Past and the Present. 

The diificulty of the task arises chiefly from the 
proneness to extravagance which seems inherent in 
human nature. The observers of India have sometimes 
looked through a magnifying telescope and have been 
amazed both by her moral and pliysical grandeur, and 
sometimes they have turned the opposite end and seen 
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everything mean and contemptible. Few have beheld 
her in her natural proportions ; and thus in order to 
arrive at the truth it is frequently necessary to correct 
one error by another, and obtain light from the collision 
of opposite opinions. 

The early ages of tiindoo history present a boundless 
field for the imagination, but few landmarks for the 
judgment. Some have seen through the shadows of 
time a mighty nation grown old in refinement while 
the rest of the world was still young ; they have traced 
the decline of its antique and simple pliilosophy through 
the gradual impingements of luxury and corruption ; 
and they have invested even the dark ages of its fall 
with all the splendour of chivalry and romance. Others 
again can shape nothing more out of the clouds of tlie 
past than a countless throng of human beings, inhabiting 
for agc's one of the finest countries of the world, without 
advancement, without decline, but remaining fixed in 
that early stage of social progress which is just beyond 
barbarism. Their political union, say they, was weak 
merely in proportion to their ignorance, and it crumbled 
away instantaneously at the approach of a people more 
civilised than themselves. 

The truth, it is to be presumed, lies between these two 
extremes. A small community, however barbarous, may 
be reduced to the appearance of order by tlie energy of a 
chief more advanced than the mass of his followers ; 
but the existence in a vast and populous country of uni- 
formity in social manners and political institutions, pre- 
served not only by ancestral tradition but written laws, 
must imply a state of civilization complete in itself, 
however incongruous with the ideas of the observer. 
The peculiarity is that in India the kind of civilization 
was neitlier progressive as in I5uro2)c, nor permanent as 
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it has been the fashion to represent that of Asia. Long 
before the approach of the nations of the west it was 
already in a state of retrogression. The religion, such as 
it was, had been corrupted ; the philosophy was almost 
lost ; the literature was debased ; the very language 
which contained everything valuable in religion, philo- 
sophy, literature, was nearly forgotten. There was no 
principle of political cohesion among the states, or of 
social cohesion among the people. The former were 
torn asunder by seditions and cabals, the hitter divided 
even in their human sympathies by the antagonism of 
caste ; and thus the invaders found little difficulty but 
from the vastness of the inert mass they had to pene- 
trate. 

The Hindoos tvere subdued by an Asiatic people like 
themselves, as ignorant of the treasures of inodern 
science and as little susceptible of the refinements of 
progressive civilization. The Mussulmans did not retard 
their decline but accelerate it. They did not even attempt 
to introduce any moral change, cxce})t by the proselytism 
of the sword. They abrogated their civil law, indeed, for 
that of the Koran, but only in order to protect the sup- 
posed rights of the faithful in the property of idolaters ; 
while in everything relating to crime they left them 
without scruple to the absurdities and atrocities of an 
almost unfathomable antiquity. They interfered with no 
custom, however detestable, that did not injure them- 
selves. They added to the existing causes of slavery. 
They suffered the hellish fires of the sati to blaze as 
before to heaven. They listened without a irown to the 
cry of infant murder. They doubled the exactions of the 
native princes, dciuaiiding from the cultivator one-iialf 
of the produce of the land, and thus planted their foot 
upon the necks of the entire jieople, keeping them down 
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to the level of the dust, in hopeless poverty, degradation, 
and despair. 

Wlien the British came in — or were forced in by 
circumstances — amidst the wrecks of the Mahomedan 
empire, tliey set out upon no theory of government 
good or bad. They found themselves a handful of 
strangers in the midst of a mighty population, and 
every tiling was obliged to give way to the necessity of 
self-preservation. Tliey were anxious to conciliate, and 
willing to respect rights wherever they found or ima- 
gined they found them. They would deal with the 
])eople according to their own laws, and employed both 
Mahomedan and Hindoo doctors to expound them. 
They were afraid of the name of conquerors, and were 
satisfied for a time with that of agents. 

But the rights they represented, it must bej confessed, 
were principally those of the traitorous servants of the 
Mogul, wdiom they could liardly bring themselves to 
subdue. Even wdien it was necessary to chastise and 
weaken them, they as frequently as possible left them 
the pomp and insignia of sovereignty, and, above all 
things, guaranteed to them by treaty the power of tyran- 
nising over the people at will. Before this pow^erful aid 
there wns a certain force in public opinion wdiich kept 
the native princes within bounds, but an alliance with 
the English destroyed the balance and left the people 
without hope. Hence the sudden convulsions in some 
native states, the chronic disturbances in others, and the 
social retrogression of the inhabitants in all. There arc 
few territories in India — perhaps not one — where the 
great mass of the people would not delightedly exchange 
the tyranny of their own chiefs for the regular and 
impartial rule of the British ; but the jealousies ol 
parliament, and tlie outcries of the nation at home, still 
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retard the progress of events inevitable in themselves, 
and deny yet a while to the country the prosperity it 
has a riglit to expect at the hands of tlie nation which 
has thought fit to constitute itself tlie mistress of India. 
It is worthy of remark that hardly one of the individuals 
in whose favour the interests of fifty million human 
beings are thus sacrificed has a better or earlier right to 
the dominion of the country than the British themselves. 
Nay, the curious thing is that the few ancient dynasties 
which still exist are mere empty pageants, while to recent 
usurpations are accorded more or less of the realities of 
power. In illustration of these remarks it will be suffi- 
cient merely to mention the name of the Mogul himself 
— of the shadow-like Prince of Mysore, set up instead 
of the substance of Hyder Ali and his family — of the 
Ilajali of Sattara, the successor of the heretofore kings of 
the Mahrattas; and those of Sindia, Holkar, the Oude 
monarch, the deposed Ameers of Scinde, the misrulers of 
the Piinjaub, and most of the chiefs of Rajahstan. 

With all this delicacy, however, in assuming the true 
rights of the IVIahomcdan rulers whom they succeeded, 
they imitated tliem from the first in one all-important 
point : they demanded from the cultivators one-half of the 
jiroducc of the land, and thus ucutraliz.ed to a certain 
extent the unquestionable justice, moderation, and bene- 
volence of their sway in other respects. We say only to 
a certain extent, for it cannot be denied that if a peasant 
is able to cultivate more of the soil under their equitable 
rule, or sell his produce for a higher })rice, he benefits in 
proportion ; but the grand evil of so enormous an exac- 
tion is its dispiriting influence, and its confining the 
energies of its victims to the acquisition of means for the 
bare sustenttition of animal life. What it takes to sus- 
tain life in India may be collected trom Colonel Munro s 
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statement in 1813, of the earnings of the agricultural 
classes in the Ceded Districts containing two million 
inhabitants. The average annual expense of each indi- 
vidual for lodging, clothing, food, &c. he gives at 2L 
for the first class comprising one- fourth of the population ; 
1 /. Is. for the second class, or one-half of the population ; 
and 18,?. for the third class, the remaining fourth. 

This exaction, however, continued and legitimatised 
by the English, was rendered still harder to bear by the 
dishonesty of the natives they were compelled to employ 
in collecting it, and in preserving the peace of tlie coun- 
try. The new rulers — a few tliousands among scores of 
millions, and ignorant of the people, their usages, and 
their language — were completely in the hands of their 
own servants; and the different kinds of fraud and 
villainy p'erpetrated by the latter in the name of their 
masters would take some pages even to catalogue. The 
records of the India House are crowded with such cases ; 
and although there can be no question that the most 
anxious and honourable efforts were made by the Com- 
pany to remedy the evils of the system, it was only by 
very slow degrees that they have been even partially 
successful. Indeed for a considerable time the chief 
difference between the Christian and Mahomedan rulers, 
appears to have been the greater respect of the former 
for human life. In the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury a little circumstance occurred, recorded by John 
Mandelslo, which places this in a very clear liglit. The 
governor of Ahmedabad, it seems, (the Mahomedan 
capital of Guzerat) while giving an entertainment to the 
principal directors of the English and Dutch trade, sent 
for a fresh set of dancing girls, the first set having 
danced themselves out. The girls refused to comply, 
and when brought forcibly into liis presence, mentioned 
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as a reason for their contumacy something which we need 
not repeat. ‘‘He,” (tlie governor) continues the tra- 
veller, “ laughed at it, hut immediately commanded out 
a party of his guard and ordered their heads to he struck 
off. They hegged their lives with horrid cries and lamen- 
tations ; hut lie would he obeyed, and caused the execu- 
tion to he done in the room before all the company — not 
one of the lords then present daring to make the least 
intercession for those wretches, who were eight in iium- 
her. The strangers were startled at the horror of the 
spectacle and inhumanity of the action ; whicli tlie gover- 
nor taking notice of fell a- laughing and asked them what 
they were so much startled at.” 

To overturn a regime like this was something ; hut it 
must not he supposed that the first specimens of the 
British in India were themselves models of virtue. 
Another traveller who writes about the same time, gives 
an account of a youth (the brother of an English baron) 
who was in the train of Sir Thomas Roc, and whose con- 
duct wanted only a touch of oriental sublimity to rival 
that of the governor of Ahmedahad. This “ hot-brains,” 
as our author calls him, having desired the servant of a 
native prince to hold his horse, wjis so irritated by the 
man’s refusal that he horsewhipped him on the spot. 
“ But this stranger (being whipt as before) came up and 
complained to me ; but to make him amends, that frantic 
young man (mad with rage, and he kncAV not wherefore) 
presently followed him, and being come up close to him, 
discharged his pistol laden with a brace of bullets directly 
at his body, which bullets, by the special guidance of tlie 
hand of God, so flew, that they did the poor man no 
great hurt ; only one of them first tearing his coat, 
bruised all the knuckles of his left hand, and the other 
brake his bow which lie carried in the same hand. M c 
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presently disarmed our young bedlam, till he might 
return again to his wits.” 

Before the time of Clive the English appear to have 
been for the most part reckless adventurers, greedy, de- 
bauched, and profane; and it was long after ere the 
taint was entirely eradicated from their character. 
Indeed the miserable salaries given by the Company 
afforded them hardly an alternative between dishonour 
and destitution after the trading system we have described 
in a former chapter was abolished. In 1796, Mr. 
Shore’s salary as a writer was eight rupees a month ; 
and that of Sir Thomas Munro, in 1780, five pagodas 
a month with free quarters, or ten pagodas finding Iiis 
own lodgings. This left the latter gentleman one pa- 
goda for food and clothing. Mr. Forbes, who arrived a 
few years after Mr. Shore, was frequently compelled to 
go to bed at sunset because he could not afford himself 
a candle or a supper. Munro complains that he was 
three years in India before he was master of any other 
pillow than a book or a cartridge pouch, and that his 
bed was merely a piece of canvass stretched on four 
cross sticks, with his great coat for a blanket. At this 
time civilians were allowed to trade, but the privilege 
was hardly worth having. How fhcu were fortunes 
sometimes made as large as when the whole trtifiic of 
the country was in the hands of the English by the re- 
mission of the duties in their favour and in theirs alone? 
Shore explains the mystery by telling us what he did not 
do. In a single mission to Dacca his scruples prevented 
him from pocketing 100,000/.; and at a subsequent period 
he refused five lakhs of rupees and eight thousand gold 
mohurs offered to him as a bribe by the Nabob of Lucknow. 
We may readily conceive what chance the mass of the 
natives had of protection, or what opinion they were led 
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to form of the European character, under such cir- 
cumstances. 

The extreme apathy of the English with regard to 
religion was another great cause of the dislike and dis- 
trust of the natives. The Hindoos are sedulously atten- 
tive to all the forms of their superstition; the Mahome- 
dans are religious bigots ; the Parsees watch their sacred 
fire witli unceasing attention ; the Roman Catholics 
have exhibited at all periods of intercourse with the 
East a devout regard to the ceremonial part of their 
faith, and frequently a heroical devotion to its duties. 
The Englisli alone were cold and indifferent. Some 
were infidels, some scoffers, even the best lukewarm. 
Tliey had no churches, almost no priests ; family worship 
was unknown ; and Forbes must have had much awk- 
wardness in answering the simjde (piestion frequently 
put to him by the wondering Hindoos — “ IVIaster, when 
an Englishman dies, does he think he sliall go to his 
God?” 

The drunkenness of the English seemed as bad to the 
Hindoos as their irreligion ; and it was long before they 
became reconciled to it even among the lower classes. 
At the present day the Sej)oys forgive it in their Euro- 
pean comrades, and gravely and carefully carry them 
home from a debauch ; but at an earlier period the natives 
must have been shocked and disgusted by this ungentle- 
manly habit when exhibited even by the chief function- 
aries of the government. It was the custom to drink 
mulled wine in the morning and arrack punch at all 
hours of the day and night ; and when a man sent for his 
friends to ascertain their opinion of a new stock of claret, 
it was not uncommon for them to like it so well as to 
consume the whole chest at a sitting. 

As for sexual immoralities, those of the English could 
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iiardly have been reckoned such by the natives; althougli 
it is unfortunate that there was not even one vice from 
the stigma of which tlie Europeans could claim exemp- 
tion. Neither Hindoos nor Mahomedans had any con- 
ventional limit to their debauchery. The harem of 
Akbar contained five thousand women, ('ach of whom 
had a separate room ; and as many hundreds were reck- 
oned not an immoderate luxury for a great noble. When 
the latter, however, went very far beyond this number 
he encroached upon the privilege of royalty ; and a 
Rajpoot viceroy offended the emperar Shore so much 
by his audacity in keeping two thousand concubines 
and dancing girls that he inarched an army against 
the delinquent, and twelve thousand men fedl in the 
quarrel. 

Compared with such gigantic “ irregularities,” those of 
the English must have seemed mere pec(*adill()s ; but it 
is certain that this kind of vice survived the decline of 
drunkenness, and may be considered to have been in its 
zenith in those earlier years of the present century, when 
the increase of churclies and clia])lains ajipearcd to give 
promise of a better regime. The fault is blamed upon 
the paucity of European ladies, only two hundr(‘d and 
fifty of whom arc said to have been pi India in 1810; but 
fourteen years before, Tennant tells ns tlic nlarriage 
market was overstocked, and numbers of disconsolate 
adventuresses were compelled to return home alone. 
This would seem to transfer the blame from the paucity 
of women to the scantiness of the means of marriage ; 
for the time of which he writes is that interval of poverty 
between the period when trade free of duty was abolished 
and that at which sufficing salaries commenced. At all 
events, in 1840 the extension of zemanas among Euro- 
jieans, and the increase of half - caste children, werii 
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reckoned accumulating^ evils by Lord Valencia ; and in 
1810, Captain Williamson, in a vade niecum for cadets, 
dedicated to the Court of Directors, gives minute direc- 
tions for keeping native mistresses, and tells with great 
gout an anecdote of an elderly gentleman who, on being 
asked by a friend how ho managed with his sixteen, 
replied, “ Oh, I give them a little rice, and let them run 
about 1” 

Before^ the close of the last century drunkenness went 
out of fashion, and was followed slowly and gradually by 
irreligion and [)rofligacy. In an article in the Calciitbi 
Review, in which some interesting pai*ticulars are given 
of the early manners of the bhiglish in India, the coni- 
niencement of the change is attributed to Lord Corn- 
wallis ; but we are inclined to look upon this so(;ial 
revolution merely as a necessary consecpience of the one 
which had already taken place in the mother country. 
The Anglo-Indians are not foreigners, but well educated 
Englishmen, wdio go out in early youth with fresh family 
feelings, and in all the gloss of that modern refinement 
whi(!h is said, from one age to another, to adorn the 
])aragon of virtue knowledge and cleverness called the 
Rising Generation. Ry Lord Cormvallis’s time their 
])apas and mammas had been drilled for a quarter of a 
century into the cold and dt'cent resp('ctability of the 
third George ; it %vas thought decorous to patronise the 
church and multiply the clergy ; men did not make a 
merit of sin, but wore a sober cloak over the rags of 
their unrighteousness ; and they brought up their chil- 
dren as ^vc\\ as they could under the new regime. The 
Company being part and ])arcel of tlu^ peoph*, sl.ared of 
cours(^ in the change, aiul evinced the fact in tluur choice 
botli of men and measures. The grosser evil of the trad- 
ing system had already been put down ; but they now no 
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longer allowed their servants to scramble for a subsis- 
tence, and tlieir virtue to take its chance in the country 
of rupees, arrack punch, and dusky beauties. The fixed 
income witli wliich they repaid their services preserved 
the respectability tliey had carri(Ml out with them from 
kliiglaiid. It brought them k^uropean wives — no longer 
adventuresses, but women of honour and character ; and 
these in due time lirought them a generation of daughters 
to refine and purify the whole mass. “ Sine. Ccrere tt 
Baccho fviijet Vewis^' is a faithful saying ; for there is 
nothing* more encouraging to virtuous love, let the 
romancers say what they wall, than a good salary and 
a secure retiring fund. The native mistress(*s, as w*e 
have seen, made a stand for a time, but they gradually 
retired from tlic field, and tlie comparatively small num- 
ber that remained in their ))roken ranks betook theni- 
soIvTs to holes and corners; arrack punch d(\scended to 
the common soldiers; Cliristianity came into liishion ; 
dishonesty was voted ungcntlemanly, if not wicked; and 
the English in India became astonisliingly like tlie upper 
classes of those at home. 

It was im2)ossiblc for this change to tak(‘ place witli- 
out benefit to the natives ; but another f^iropean revo- 
lution occurred to add to their good fortune. Tin* 
battle of Waterloo reopened the continent to the Eng- 
lish, wdio for an entire generation liad been cooped up in 
their own little island, chewing the cud of their prejudices, 
and growing illiberal even in tlieir liberalism. The 
“shopkeepers,’’ as Napoleon called them, became gradu- 
ally less stitf and intolerant. They discovered that the 
manners of foreign nations were not mere impertinent or 
ludicrous deviations from their own, at which it was 
necessary either to laugh or be indignant. In India 
they saw neither barbarism nor a poetical and visionary 
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refinement, but merely a kind of civilization necessarily 
different from theirs, since it was the growth of circum- 
stances of which they were ignorant, in an antiquity too 
remote fpr examination. Under this strange and un- 
worldlike garb they detected just such human nature as 
their own. 

Having elsewhere touched briefly upon the measures 
that are in course of adoption for the improvement of the 
social condition of the natives of India, we must now 
allude as briefly to their moral position and prospects. 

There can be no more permanence in the Hindoo 
religion than in the Hindoo manners, because the one 
is a portion of the other; and in point of fact pure 
brahminisin has already ceased to exist among the edu- 
cated classes. Their religion is patriotism, or rather the 
vanity of country. Shaken to its centre by sect after 
sect, the Hindoo faith is nothing more than a ruin ; but 
this ruin — known to be such, and seen in all its bareness 
and fragility — is the last rallying jDoint of the nation. 
Some give up one portion to oblivion and decay, some 
another ; some dispense with the gods, some with their 
images; bat few will consent to abandon entirely that 
which is their distinctive mark as a people of history. 
The philosophy of the Vedanta, as it is called, although 
a strange mixture of pantheism and sabeism, is the most 
refined (and we are told the most ancient) part of brah- 
maiiism, and this is fondly clutched by those who are 
ashamed of the mythic vulgarities of the common people. 
If its followers worship the Creator in the creature, it 
must at least be in the grandest forms of the visible 
creation ; and rejecting the perishable substitutes of 
idolatry, they will only bow down before the sun, moon, 
and stars, that are the same to-day as when seen of old 
from the hill tops of Chaldea. Image-worship they do 
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not abrogate, but merely hand down to the ignorant 
and stolid, who require something tangible to fix their 
wandering imaginations. 

But in the case of a delusion, the first confession, 
however restricted, is fatal. It forms a breach that is 
sure to become practicable in time. It was in vain for 
the free -thinking Hindoo to entrench himself in the 
mysticism of the Vedanta; for the “consonance of reason 
and human nature” which he proposed to seek, and for 
the sake of which he had abandoned idolatry, was not 
there to be found. He was soon followed to his citadel 
by bolder, perhaps even more ignorant inquirers, who 
detected at once the feebleness of his defences, and 
laughed at the foolishness of his wisdom. But here the 
revolutionists paused — and the pause continues to this 
moment. They had arrived at the extreme verge of 
Brahminism, and remained Hindoos only because they 
were nothing else. They threw up their arms wildly 
into space, demanding a religion. Tliey invoked Christ 
and Mahomed alike They acknowledged the existence 
of Truth, and turned their yearning but sightless eyes 
through all creation in search of its rays. 

Such are the Theophilanthropists, the “ lovers of God and 
man,” — sceptics, infidels, if you will, but neither vedan- 
taists nor puranaists — neither idolaters, nor pantheists, nor 
atheists. They are the advanced guard of the Hindoo 
mind. They spurn Brahminism, because it is irrational ; 
but shrink from Christianity, because it is anti-national. 
They know that there is a God, and therefore a worship, 
and invite teachers and disputants of all creeds to en- 
lighten and direct them. “ That in the heart of a city 
(Calcutta) so long and so universally given to idolatry 
and all its mummeries,” said a native Christian in a dis- 
course to the Theophilanthropic Society, “ such a respect- 
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able corporation of our educated gentry should be found 
anxious to discharge their religious obligations as men, 
and to cultivate those feelings of reverence and awe with 
which alone creatures can approach their Creator, is a 
pleasing and an auspicious omen of good things to come. 

* * * It is impossible to survey unconcerned, unin- 

terested, the attempts making by those who are still 
incorporated in the Hindoo community to rise above the 
level of their superstitious countrymen, and to exhibit 
before an idolatrous generation, a semblance, however 
faint, of the grand principle of worshipping God with the 
mind and the spirit.” 

That this spirit will spread can hardly be doubted. 
The Hindoos, like the early European reformers, have 
the advantage of the Press, which fairly commenced its 
labours in native literature with the present century. 
They have also the advantage of the Anglo-Indian 
journals, which are not mere provincial newspapers, but 
the organs of a vastly more select society than is to be 
found at home, and exhibit generally the acumen and 
practical information of the European mind. But more 
than all, they have the advantage of a bolder policy on 
the part of their rulers, and a steadier and more rapid 
amelioration in the system of government. The new 
law, for instance, to which we have alluded, abrogating 
that institute of the brahmins (the oSspring of a power- 
ful and far-seeing intellect) which prohibits the descent 
of property to those who do not practise the ceremonial 
of the Hindoo faith, will cut away the main support of 
superstition, and therefore of the hideous and mischievous 
distinction of caste. 

The gradually increasing desire to employ natives 
in offices of trust is another circumstance from which 
the most favourable augury may be drawn,— -and the 
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rather that it is not a change forced upon government 
by the outcries of the philanthropists, but a policy 
which has naturally and indeed necessarily arisen from 
the progressive approximation — ^induced by education 
and example — of the Hindoo to the European character. 
Even during the short space since the death of 
Ramohun Roy, that intermixture which was the object 
of his philosophical aspirations of the moral qualities 
of the two races has sensibly begun. 

From the earliest ages the precious metals have 
continued to flow into India from the rest of the world, 
and to be absorbed in her bosom as rivers are lost and 
disappear in the thankless sands of Maroosthali. But 
a great change is in course of operation. The barren- 
ness and desolation were not of nature but of man, 
and the heretofore desert is now reclaimed day by day. 
India has been brought within a month’s journey of 
Europe, and a thousand delusions and chimeras have 
disappeared by the mere force of approximation. The skill 
and capital of the west are eager to spread themselves 
over her still almost virgin soil, and new markets are 
opening everywhere to repay them. A great drama 
is acting in the eastern and southern seas, in which 
old nations are awakening from the enchanted slumber 
of ages, and the elements of new ones expanding in the 
wastes of the ocean. What part is India destined to play 
in this spectacle, at which all the gods of antiquity are 
looking on ? Let England answer. 


END OF VOL, I. 









